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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HEAD START ACT 



FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hen. Dale E. Kildee [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Unsoeld, Smith, and 
Rahall. 

Staff present: Susan A. Wilhelm, staff director; Damian J. Thor- 
man, legislative associate; Lisa Mozin, professional staff member; 
Chris Jacobs, administrative assistant; Margaret Kajeckas, legisla- 
tive assistant/c.jrk; Lynn Selmser, professional staff member; Eliz- 
abeth McNeil, legislative assistant; and Mark Isaac, legislative di- 
rector. 

Mr. Kildee. The Subcommittee on Human Resources convenes 
this morning to hear testimony on the reauthorization of the Head 
Start Act. Twenty-five years ago, t\e year that ! first ran for public 
office on the state legislative level, Lyndon Baines Johnson created 
a pilot program under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 to 
help ensure that ecc omically disadvantaged children begin school 
on an equal basis with their more advantaged peers. 

At the time Head Start was a pioneer, a unique a, proach to 
helping children, emphasizing strong parental involvement and 
comprehensive service delivery. This approach is reflected in the 
program's broad set of objectives. These include working to im- 
prove children's health, their emotional, social, and motivational 
development, improving and expanding their ability to think, 
reason and speak clearly, and helping both children and their fami- 
lies to gain greater confidence, self-respect and dignity. 

While Head Start has served nearly 11 million disadvantaged 
children, the need for its services has not diminished. In fact, since 
the development of nine-month services, the program has never en- 
rolled more than a quarter of the eligible population in such pro- 
grams. 

As the committee rroves forward with reauthorization, it must 
seek ways to balance tht need to expand Head Start services vvith 
the need to ensure the effectiveness of the program. To be effective, 
the program must continually build upon the current system of 
quality, and look at ways in which quality can be improved to meet 
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the complex needs of today's families. As President Bush said in 
his State of the Union message a few weeks ago, our challenge 
today is to take this democratic system, a syst 'n second to none, 
and make it better. 

Head Start faces this same challenge. Today we are here to look 
at how we can build upon the successes of the past to create an 
even better Head Start program for the next 25 years. We welcome 
all the witnesses and look forward to their testimony concerning 
the effectiveness of these programs, and how they may be im- 
proved. 

We are joined today by Congresswoman Jolene Unsoeld. Jolene, 
do you have an opening statement? 

Mrs. Unsoeld. No. I appeal to the witnesses to give us the am- 
munition to bring this thing back to life with more money. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Very good. One nice thing is that we have had bipar- 
tisan support for the program for many years, and we have it again 
this year. We have to make sure, as I pointed out in my opening 
statement, that we not only serve more children, because there are 
so many unser\^ed out there, but that the quality of the program 
does not deteriorate. Maintaining the quality of Head Start is a 
very important concern of this subcommittee. 

We are going to start off first this morning with a statement 
from Mr. Coleman, a member of the subcommittee which, without 
objection, will be placed in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. E. Thomas Coleman follows:] 
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E. THOMAS COLEMAN, Missouri 6th 



Mr, COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not with you this morning 
because I am visiting several Head Start Centers in my district 
m Missouri. However, I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank yoa for holaing this hearing on Head Start? like yoiJ# I am 
a strong advocate of this program, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to submit o^y comments for inclusion in the hearing 
record , 

Today, many of our children face overwhelming odds m 
developing tne skills anc knowledge necessary -o succeed m tha 
early, most: mtical years of their educations^ For 25 years, 
Head Start has cor^piied ar. outstanaing record of achievement with 
children receiving the educational, Tiedical, and development 
services offered through tne program. Research has shown that 
cniidren enrolled acnieve substantial gams in learning s^^ills 
and personal development, dnd are significantly better equipped 
to face the demands of elementary school. For many it is the 
first step IP the educational process, providing a solid 
foundation for tneir entry into the larger worla. 

As important as tn^ eoucational component are the other 
eleT.ents that comprise Hejd Start: Healtn,, Patent involvement,, 
anc Social Services, unfortunately, at current funding levels, 
onl/ 20% of tne eliaiole 3-S year old population is oenefiteo 
through tne program, I strongly support efforts to increase 
funomg, in on effort to bring as many eligible cnilcren as 
possiole into heud Start. In addition, I believe we must 
support efforts to improve instructor salaries,, increase 
staffing, anc expand statf training il Heac Start is to continue 
to positively imptjct communities and early childhood programs 
across the nation. 

Ag3in, '^r. Chjirman, I appreciate your efforts in holding 
this hearing tocay. I a:r confident in our sharea support of Head 
Start, and I loo^ forward to worKing w th you as we craft the 
reauthorization language. 
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lin^ p o'*"l'f.' '•^presenting Congressman Good- 

Inl'r K n^^ Ranking Republican Member of the Full Education 
nrlJf P 's another member of that committee, Hon- 

Petel-? statement of Mr. Goodling. 

STATOMENT OF THK HONORABLE WILLIAM F. GOODLING A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

hp^^'irf ^jir- ^V- I have to tell you that I have only 

been in this position one time before, and I, as glad as I am to be 
here, I have .0 confess I like it on the ether side of the tabic better 
Parenthetically before I begin with Mr. Goodling's statement I 
would tell you that when I had the good fortune to\e the fouSde 
of the Community College of Vermont back in the late 1960s, our 
tirst-and we struggled with that community-based institution- 
ar7wnr°kinf .'in*"^""*'' designated to be and still 

were fJtn^l nf ^^"^'■/."'■f' '^"^ ^'"""g ^''^^ students 

were a group of Head Start parents who were brought in the early 
phase of that program, and we worked closely with it, and I have 
never forgotten the kind of quality and kind of power and the kind 
bu arso'lo^t'trt brought, not only to the childhood dimension 
a^if nr- r^'y dimension as it was brought to the program 
as it was originally conceived. 

whlJ'«rp\n''vn1vS^-^T that "lany of the Head Start parents 

f T P'"°S* themselves went on to achieve be- 

TeZSi^'^Z^^^^^^^^^ - to study at 

nn^fpr^l^rl™ T"t'^ IS Congressman Goodling's statement, I would 
underscore, and I am here at his request and happy to be so. 

sources a^'T.^n"k,na R"'^"S^'"' of the Subcommittee on Human Re- 
rommfuf T % Republican on the Full Education and Labor 
Committee, I would like to thank you for this oppoFttimky to 

Sfart Ac!"^ the reauthorization Ke Sead 

erluve effoTwt?K y^f-^ of Head Start programming. Any coop- 
erative effort whether it be an organization, a program or a mar- 

whS S^lSn hf '/S' ac'complishments for 

wnicn they can be proud. Head Start is no exception. 

In fiscal year 1990, with an appropriation of $1,386,000 Head 
o onri'.'ff^'' t'^r*" 488.470 eligible children. Service is an ap 
propriate work for Head Start programs. These children receive 
necessary social, nutr tional, and educational services by carl^^g 
r.rff.L°"^'' ""^"V'" P'.^'" F"g'^^h, iove Head Start. We mJst show 
fufr f service-minded individuals through 

larf nnf if to increase salaries and training opportunities. Dol- 
irofeSn.l H vf.""^'*'"". ""''i t^^chers in terms of 

to thP^^Mlifn ^^r'"^^^^^ also be beneficial 

to the children and families they serve 

Anniversaries should be a time when we reHect on where we 

fu'lfinhfrthe'^n^u"' ^"-^ in terms of 

ni ^ began the journey. In any organi- 

zation, program, or relationship, if we don't ask the tough qSes- 
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tions, if we don't face problems head on, if we pretend that difficul- 
ties will work thenise* es out by ignoring them or in the case of 
Head Start providing enough funds to serve e\cry eligible child, we 
will shortchange ourselves, and those whom we serve. 

Frankly, I am concerned abviut legislation and discussion floating 
about "full-funding" of Head Start. When members sing this tune, 
they are making implicit statements about the overall effectiveness 
of a program, which when we look at the fads, we see is question- 
ab le. 

Now 1 am not saying the answer is di\urce. The Federal Govern- 
ment should not lessen its commitment to the Head Start program. 
What I am saying is that we could use some meaningful profession- 
al advice and a strengthening of the Head Start family unit. 

The climate in which Head Start operates toda> is drastically dif- 
ferent from what it was in 19()5. Do you realize that some Head 
Star* program^ are providing services to children who were born 
addicted to crack? In the 1987-1988 program year, 54 percent of 
our Head Start children came from single-parent homes. In the 
1988-1989 program year .14 percent of our Head Start families were 
eligible for medicaid. 

Active parental participation empowers Head Start parents to be 
advocates for their children, themselves, and the program. Head 
Start has the potential to be a developmental tool for parents 
themselves in terms ofd'^aling with the prubh'ms of illiteracy, sub- 
stance abuse, lack of )ob skills. How can Head Start in the 1990s 
and bevond me et the needs of families today' ^r'ven our great num- 
bers of working and single parents, is it time U) develop more inno- 
vative approaches to parental participation'' 1 do not recommend 
mandating parental pariicipation Oftentimes, M e children of par- 
.mUs who can or will not participate in Head St.rX are the children 
who need ser -ices the most 

Parental involvement is crucial in Head Start for a number ot 
reasons. The impact of Head Start on children is diminished if par- 
ents are not repliCciting what is being taught tu the children during 
the dav. Unfortunatelv, national studies ha\e f:^iled to assess the 
contributions of parents to Head Start programs or the benefits 
parents have received from their participation 

According to the H-ad Start syntheses pioject, issued from the 
Department of Health and Human Services in 1985, it is clear that 
parents ^et the benefits to their children in Head Start, but evi- 
dence IS unclear as to whether parental child rearing practices are 
improved due to Head Start oi whether special parent-as-educator 
programs have had a positive impact on children or themselves 
Studies have also saown that Head Start programs have had little 
effect on parents' attitudes toward education 

This is unfortunate, because there has been quite a bit of re- 
search that shows that parent involvement in their child's educa- 
tion has a positive impact on their academic performance. I dont 
doubt that this is true for parental involvement in Head Start 
vViv don't our studies demonstrate this^ Are changes in the pro- 
gram needed or do w^e need to devise a more accurate measure^ 
these are crucial questions that must be addiessr*d before we speak 
about funding for all eligible children 

ERJC 
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arym<?">fii f '^^"die^on Head Start and quality preschool pro- 
grams have der )ristrable evidence that these programs provide a 

ATtt f 'V"^^''' ^ '^^"^'^ intellectual performance, and a re 
duction of placements m special education classes. The placement 
X'J- '"*>'^'- ^ '^^i^l^ho is placed and doesn't belong^in sS 
education classes can be stigmatized and become discouraged in 
such a way as to thwart their academic potential. 

However, I am concerned about Head Start graduates losing 
fe-ound after a few years. Most studies have shown that gains in 10 
scores, school readiness and achievement are undetectable after 
the second year of school. 

This points to a need for better coordination between Head Start 
fn Inv^ff ''^°°'r^ encourage my colleagues to consider ways 
InH PKLrf.o i ^ formalized coordination between Head Start 
and Chapter 1, as well as develop recommendations for how Chap- 
ter 1 programs can provide more comprehensive services and op- 
portunities for parental involvement themselves 

I am not opposed to spending money for Head Start. The subcom- 
S f bipartisan agreement,, is considering over $2 billion for 
nninf ^ ""^y ^v^" ^gree to larger sums in the end. The 

point IS that we can t treat Head Start like the golden calf If we 

sfrenX^?r'^' 1° "^^4 ^'"""^ °f 'changes that will truly 
strengthen the s ructure and maintain the positive outcomes of the 
program, we will be willing to put our money where our mouth is 
I challenge the subcommittee to focus your energies during the re- 
au horiza.ion process not so much on full funding of Head Start 
but on full functioning of Head Start o^aa oiari, 

reJu'tL'?!!Suirn' ' '^^''^^^ '""^^ ''"P™-^ 

One there must be a much stronger mandatory training and 
education component for the parents of these children. Just havlSg 
1? "/^.'vi K P^'"^'^'P«^^ 's not enough. In most instances, the par- 
ei..s have been, for one reason or another, shortchanged in their 
own social and educational development and have no idea the very 
important role they must play as fheir child's coach when thel 
come home each day from their pre-school program. 

trlZJnt"''^ .'^ 1°^"^ ^° ^^'■y ^'ff^'^"'^ to because of the 
aS in Z iVu^^^I^ ^^'t ^^"'^ the classroom with 
ZlTF, ^^''y childhood development must be hired, and those 
presently in service must be trained and retrained. 

served fir^^T^^ k 1' ^P^'"^**^^ that those most in need are 
hnvp ' [ ^f^""^ '""^t '"'^'"^^ pee'- '•o'e models who 
have had preschool advantages at horn". I do not believe a segre- 
gated program will ever bring the most desired results. 
l<our, 1 think It is imperative thrt every Head Start program de- 

thlTead'47.' m/''"*'',?'^'P the schoolTersonnd where 

the Head Start children will enroll for their formal education. 

The survival of this Nation in a very competitive world setting 
may, to a grea^ extent, depend on how well we can improve pre- 
school programs such as Head Start. I look forward, Mr. Chairman 

com^'^n"^ T ^ T '° '"^'^^ ^"^^ ^ H«^d Sta-t program b": 
comes an outstanding program. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. William F. Goodling follows-] 
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Honorable William F. Coodllng 

Testimony befor** the Subcomsn* ttee on Human Resources 
Reauthorization of The Head Start Act 
March 2, 1990 



Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources, as Ranking Hepublican on the Full Education and Labor 
Committee, I would like thank you for this opportunity to 
present my views as we consider the reauthorization of the Head 
Start Act. 

1990 represents twenty fi/e years of H<»ad Start programming. 
Any cooperative effort, whether it be an organization, a program 
or a inarriage that celebrates a 25th anriversary has 
accor.pl 1 shme- ts for which the* can bo proad. Head Start is no 
except ion. 

In fiscal year 1990, with an appropriation of $1,386,000, Head 
Start IS expected to serve 488,470 eligible chiidren. Service 
iS an appropriate word for Head Start programs.. These children 
receive necosrary s&cial, nutritional, and educational <,ervices 
by caring professionals who, in plain english. love Head Start. 
We must show a greater appreciation for these service-minded 
individuals through funds targeted to increase salaries and 
tiaining opportunities. Dollars put in this di* rtion will not 
onl/ benefit teachers, in terms of professional development, and 
self esteem, it will also be beneficial to the children ar.u 
families they serve. 

Anniversaries should be a tirre wf.en we reflect oi where we've 
beeni where we are now, and how we are doing m torms of 
full filing the godls W3 zel as we began the ^ournoy.^ In any 
organization, program, or relationship, if we don't ask the 
tough question'*, if w^ don't faco problems hoao un, if we 
pretend t^at difficu. i».'S will work themselves cwi by ignoring 
t^on, or m the ca^e Head Start providing onough funds to 
ser.e ever"/ eligible child, we will bhortchanye curceives, and 
those whom we serve. 

Frarkly, I'm conce-ned about legislation and discussion floating 
around about "f ul 1 -funding" of Head Start. When Members sing 
this tune, they are raking implicit statements alnut the overall 
effectiveness of a program, which when wo look at the facts,, we 
sec IS questionable. 

Now I'm not saying the answer is divorce. Tie federal 
government should not lessen its ct»minitrr.ent co the Head Start 
program. What I am saying, is that we could use some meaningful 
professional advice and a strengthening of the Head Start Family 
uni t . 
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I^^ffJlnf? whxh Head Start operates today is drastically 
Held Start L°:^o-^n^ 

Head start prog.ons are providing services to children who were 
born addicted to crack? In the 1987-88 program yearrrTf^y four 
percent of our Ik-ad Start children came from single ^rer' 
sfrrt'faf',''" ^'88-1989 program year 54 percenter ^^^^ead 
Start families were eligiblf . .i Medicaid. 

Active parental participat. on empowers Head Start parents to be 
advocates for their children, thc-mselves, and the program Head 
Start has the potential to -e adevelopmc-ntal tool for p^^^nts 
themselves in terms of dealing with the problems of illiteracy 

?990 rr/K""^'""' °^ ^'"'^'^ "~ H<=-d Start ?n th; 

1990 s and beyond meet the needs of families today? Given our 
great numbers of working and single parents, is it tirre to 
^ovelop more innovative approaches to parental participation? I 
do not reconunend «andati.ng parental participation. Oftentimes, 
the children of parents who can or will not participate in Head 
Start are the children who need -»rvices the most. 

'S crucial Head start for a number of 
reasons. The impact of Head Start on children is diminished if 
parents are not replicating what is being taught to the children 
during the day. Unfortunately, national studies h^ve failed to 
assess the contributions of parents to Head sta.t progr m, or 
the benefits parents hive received frocn their narticiMtion 
According to the Head Start synthesis project, issued /ro^ihe 
Oepartncn of Health and Human Services in 1985! it is c?e« 
that parents see r.v,o benefit, to their children ,n Head Stir t 
but evidence is u.Tlear as to whether parental child rearing ' 
practices are imprcvod duo to Heed Start or whether special 
parent-as-educator pi ograms have had a positive impact on 
children or themselves. Studies hav ? also shown that Head Start 
edulItTon ''''''' °" -"'tudes t^ard 

This IS unfortunate, because the.-o has been quite a bit of 
research that she.^s that paren;. involvement in their child's 
education has a positive impact on their academic perfornance 

Stf°^- ' -W°v L'-t' ''-''r"- -volve.ent in H^ac 

bta. . «hy dor. t ou: stuuios de.-nonstra-.e this? Are changes in 
the program needed or do we need to devise a more accurate 
neasure^ T.hese ar. cr.c-ial questions that must be addressed 
before we speak abour funding for all eligible children 

Virtually a.: stud os on Head Start ard quality preschool 
prrgrd.-r have de.-nonst rabl e evidence that these programs provde 

and'a" •duc?'.'":;--""'^ " ' ^ <=ctual perfor..^nce 

V^^r-t °= riace-nents in Fpocial education classes. The 

^inlt^TtJ^^"" =° ^"'P°^t'>"t. A chiia who is placed, and 
fnd becone education cla=.-.es. can be stigmatized 

potent " S"Ch a way as to thwart t .eir academic 
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However, I am concerned about Head S'-art graduates losing ground 
after a few years. Most studies h" shown that gains in IQ 
scores, school reauiness» and achievement are undetectable after 
the second year of school ♦ 

This points to a need for better coordination between Head Str»rc 
and elementary school, I encourage my Colleagues to consider 
ways to provide for a more formalized coordination between Head 
Start and Chapter 1, as well as develop recorcCTendations for how 
Chapter 1 programs can provide more comprehensive services and 
opportunities for parental involvement. 

I am not opposed to spending money for Head Start. The 
Subcommittee, in a b-partisan agreement, is ccnsiOering over $2 
billion for Head S^art. V?e may ever, agree to larger sums in the 
end. The point is that we can*t treat Head Start like the 
golden calf. If we can work together to make tho kind of 
changes that will truly strengthen the structure and maintain 
the positive outcomes of the program, we will be willing to put 
our money where our mouth is» I challenge the Subcommittee to 
fccus your energxes during the reauthorization process, not so 
much on full funding of Head Start, but on full functioning of 
Head Start. 

The follow! r.g are areas that I believe must oe .^proved in any 
reauthorizat icr. : 

(1) There must be a much stronger mandatory training and 
education component for the parents of these children. Just 
havmq the parents participate is not enough. In most 
instances* the parents have been, for one reason or another, 
short changed in their own social and educational development 
and have no idea the very important role they must piay as thtir 
child's coach when they come home each day from their pre-school 
pr eg rami. 

'2) Altnouch It's going to be very difficult to do because 
of the tremendous shortage, the very best adults m the 
classroom with training in early childhood de^':ic[:ment must be 
hired* and those presently in service must b* troined and 
ref i med. 

(3) Although it is imperative that those mojt m need are 
served first, I truly believe we must include poer role models 
who have had pre-school advantages at home. I do not believe a 
se'jrega.ed program Will ever bring the most dec: red results. 
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develops I verfcl^osi%l?fnonshtp^1,\^r::^ ne.^st.rt progra. 

setting, S/tTi'greal exte^nt^L""'.! ' '."^ =«"P«titive world 
improve pre-school ^rogra^f such al'He1d°Star"^ ""W^Vr . 
Mr. Chairman, to working with vou -o m^v„ forward, 
Prograir, beccnes an our stand ing'^pro^ram? " ^ "^^"^ "art 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. We appreciate 
your reading Mr. Goodling's testimony for us and we look forward 
vo working with you on this issue too. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our next witness will be Dr. Wade Horn, Commis- 
sioner, Administration of Children, Youth and Families, Office of 
Human Development Services, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

STATEMENT OF WADE F. HORN, COMMISSIONER, ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, OFFICE OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. KiLDEE. We welcome you here this morning and appreciate 
your courtesy call that you made a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Horn. You are very welcome. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to appear before you on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human services to urge the reauthorization of 
the Head Start program. With me today is Clennie Murphy, Associ- 
ate Commissioner cf the Head Start Bureau. It is a pleasure to re- 
quest the reauthorization of this important program, one that is 
high on the agenda of both the President and Secretary Sullivan. 

On May 18th of this year, the Head Start program will celebrate 
its 25th anniversary. For a quarter of a century, this program has 
been providing comprehensive child development services to poor 
children and their families. More than 11 million children have 
been served by the program since its modest beginning in the 
summer of 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, we are here today to request reauthorization of 
the Head Start program because we know that it is a program that 
works. Not only has research told us it works, but literally thou- 
sands of people have as well. For example, as part of our prepara- 
tion for the 25th anniversary of Head Start, we asked for personal 
accounts from individuals who are now adults, many with children 
of their own, about their Head Start experience. We received thou- 
sands of responses. 

A representative sampling of their stories is recounted in Head 
Start Success Stories, copies of which I am pleased to make avail- 
able to members of this committee. I am sure that you will find 
these personal accounts as moving as I have found them; they pro- 
vide compelling evidence of the role Head Start has played in shap- 
ing these people*s lives. 

But we at the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families 
are not content with resting on our laurels. Rather, we are coi/in- 
ually striving to improve this very important program. For exam- 
ple, we have recently begun ♦he process of moving Head Start re- 
search into its second generation — beyond the simplistic question of 
"Does Head Start work?'' and toward the more complex question of 
"What aspects of Head Start work, for whom, under what circum- 
stances, and in what situations?'' 
O To this end, a have convened a national Head Start Evaluation 
. J(]]lvisory Panel to help formulate this second generation of re- 
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search questions. It is also our hope that this process will help us 
find ways to better ensure that the gains made by children while in 
Head btart do not fade away over time. 

Looking tov'ard the next 25 years, the future of Head Start is 
mdeed very bright. Both President Bush and Secretary Sullivan 
are committed to achieving the goal of providing at least one year 
of a Head Start experience to all eligible children prior to entry 
into public school As a result of the President', budget request for 
fiscal year 1990, the Department is already tu'.ly engaged in carry- 
ing out a major expansion of the program that will brii.g an addi- 
tional 37,o00 new children into the Head Star, program 

And for 1991 the President has already announced that he is 
seeking a $500,000,000 increase for the Head Start pro^^ram This 
increase, if fully appropriated, would be the largest single-year in- 
crease m the 2o-year history of the Head Stcrt program, and would 
allow us to increase enrollment bv up to 180,000 f-hildren 

The Head Start program has grown ana thrived on its Federal- 
to-local approach and will continr to do so in the future On the 
other hand Head Start has never ueen a program funded solely by 
Federal dollars. Federal dollars alone cannot provide Head Start 
tor all eligible children -state, tribal, local, and private funds must 
also contribute to the effort Consequently, in addition to asking for 
increased funding, wc are taking the following steps to create new 
incentives for others lo join us. 

\ye will be setting aside a portion of the fiscal year 1991 funds to 
match state and local contributions to Head Start grantees. Indi- 
vidua. grantees will be eligible to receive funds from this matching 
pool it new state ana local dollars are committed to the Head Start 
grantees in the state. 

We also have under development Head Start Collaboration 
mjects. These projects will create models, in ten states, of high- 
level partnerships between Head Start and state governments to 
better meet the increasingly complex, intertwined, and difficult 
challenges facing programs which serve low-income families 

Head Start owes much of its success to its family focus, and we 
wiil be working m the coming years on ways to further Head 
btart s ability to strengthen families. For example, we will be 
working hard to roordinate Read Start with programs under the 
Family Support Act of 1988, which includes the JOBS program. 
Our intention is to help provide parent^ of children in Head Start 
an opportunity to participate in the JOBS program, as well as to 
encourage Head Start grantees to act as training providers for 
dOBb participants 

We are also developing a new initiative called Head Start FaiAily 
Service Centers. These centers will test the effectiveness of using 
Head Start centers to provide coordinated services for substance 
abuse adult illiteracy, and job skills to family members of children 
enrolled in Head Start. 

And we will be redoubling our efforts to provide literacy training 
to parents c. Head Start children. Several literacy demonstration 
projects are already underway, and a Family Literacy Resource 
Ouide IS being developed. Indeed, we have established a national 
goal ot implementing an adult literacy program in every Head 
Start center by the end of 1992. 
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Recently, Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure of experiencing in a 
very personal way, the power of Head Start to inspire people to 
commit themselves to working for those who are less advantaged 
than many of us, I brought my two children to a recent screening 
of a new ^Promotional film for Head Start, and afterwards on the 
drive hc':.e my youngest daughter, who is five, turned to me and 
said daddy, I know what I want to be when I grow up now; and I 
said what, and my daughter said I want to be a Head Start teach- 
er, anu then she thought for a moment an^ she said ''either that or 
a cheerleader." That is somewhat better than a couple of years ago 
when she told me she wanted to grow up to be the Baby Jesus. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, that concludes my opening remarks, and I 
will be happy to answer any questions that you or any other mem- 
bers of the committee would like to ask. 

fT'ie prepared statement of Wade F. Horn follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to appear before you on behalf of the Department of 
Health and Human Services to urge the re"-authori?ation of the Head 
Start program. With rre today is Clennie Murphy, Associate 
Commissioner of the Head Start Bureau. 

It is a pleasure to request the re-author izat ion of this inportant 
program, one that is high on the agenda of both the President and 
Secretary Sullivan. 

On February 21, 1990 Secretary Sullivan trar.sr.itted the 
Administration's proposed "Head Start Anendpents of 1990 We urue 
your prompt consideration of this legislation. 

Background 



On May 18 of this year, the Head Start proaran will celebrate its 
25th Anniversary. For a quarter of a century, this progran has 
been providing comprehensive child development services to poor 
children and their families. More than 11 million children have 
been served by the program since its modest beginning ir. tne sj^-l-: 
of 1965. 



By the end of this year, we will be serving rnore than 488, OOu 
children in a nationwide network of almost 1,300 local organi zat . cnr 
located in some 2,000 communities. Head Start services are 
comprehensive: in addition to developmen ta 1 ly appropriate 
education, children receive comprehensive health care, including 
imir.un izations and physical and dental exams and treatnent, and hot 
meals to help meet nutritional needs. In addition, parents are 
very closely involved in th'* education of their children throuaf 
frequent meetings with staff, and by serving as progran^ voiuntcc:. 
The needs of the family are net by a variety of social service-- 
which assist parents to achieve sel f -su t f iciency . 

Head Start also has a long tradition of providing services to 
children with disabilities. Since 1974, the program has assisted 
in carrying out the provisions of PL 94-142 in providing 
appropriate education to children with disabilities in the least 
restrictive setting or "mainstream" environment. Indeed, Head 
Start IS the largest preschool program in the country serving 
children with disabilities. Currently, over 13% of the children 
enrolled in Head Start have a diagnosed disability 

Mr. Chairman, we are here today to request re-author i zat : on ot t!.^ » 
Head Start program because we know that it is a progra-" that 
works. Not only has research told us it works, but literally 
thousands of people have as well. For example, as part of our 
preparation for the 25th anniversary of Head Start, we asked for 
personal accounts from individuals who are now adults, many with 
children of their own, about their Head Start experience. We 
received hundreds of responses. A representative sampling of the»i 
stories is recounted in HeacI Start Success stories , copies of whic^ 
I am pleased to make available to members of this Committee I a'- 
sure you will f3nd these personal accounts as moving as I have 
found them; they provide compelling evidence of the role Head Star" 
has played in shaping these people's lives 
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But we at the Administration for Children, Youth and Fanilies arc 
not content with resting on our laurels. Rather, we are 
continually striving to improve this very important prograr^. For 
example, we have recently begun the process of moving Head Start 
research into its second generation-beyond the basic question cf 
Does Head Start work^"— to the more complex question of "Wh.i- • 
aspects of Head Start work, for when, under what circumstances 
and m what situations^" To this end, we have convened a nation.^' 
Head start Evaluation Advisory Panel to help formulate this <5ccon i 
generation of research questions. We vvill be supporting so-e o' 
this research ourselves, and encouraging others to do the sa-e 
This second generation of Head start research will provide us .ith 
the necessary knowledge to make Head Start work for every eligible 
child and family that we serve. wja^/av 

The Administration for Children, youth and FarUies is a^so 
committing significant new resources to strengthen i na our\.'^i^r 
of comprehensive, periodic review of Head Start prograr-s ^ tlx 
services they provide to our children, while Head start is a 
local, connuni ty-operated proqran, it is i,npo>-tant t.hat 
children, everywhere m this nation, receive high quality 
services. Consequently, our re-authorization bill proposes ,vi 
amendr.ent which woi^ld assure that every Mead Start grantee w I 
receive a full and in-depth prcaranmatic and fiscal revieu at 
least once every three years. 

The_ruture of Hea d j^^AJr^ 

Looking toward the next twenty- five years, the future ot Me ) * 
Start IS indeed very bright. Both president Bush and Se^ro-J- 
Sullivan are dedicated to fulfilling the connt.nent nadc- t " • • 
National Education Coals of working with the states to ensur-^t- 
all eligible children have access to Head Start or sorp other 
successful preschool prograr. with strong parental mvolvoro'it 
a result of the President's budget request for Fiscal year l^^^ 
(in which a $250 nil lion increase was sougnt but only Si5l n-^' o' 
appropriated), the Department is already carrying out a naior 
expansion of the program in the current Fiscal Year, an eypan-.^- 
that will br;ng 37,500 new children irto the Mead start proq: ^- 

And for Fiscal year 1991, the President has already anno.;ncfi 
ho IS seeking a S^.OO , 000 , 000 increase for the H-a-i Start rr^ 
This increase, if fuUy appropriated, would be the largest 
single-year increase in the twent/-five year history of the 
progran, and would increase enrolir-ent in Head start b\ up t 
180,000 children. indeed, if Congress ^oins the President b, 
appropriating the full S500,0ou,000 this increase could alio, 
to serve up to 70^ of eligible children tor at leant one vea: a-, 
bring withm reach our goal of a universal Head start p-oqr -s- 
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since Head Start is a program that works, we do not see the need 
for major changes in the Head Start Act at this time. The progran 
has grown and thrived under its Federal-to-local approach, and 
will continue to do so in the future. On th© other h^nd, Head 
Start has never been s program funded solely by Federtil dollars. 
Federal dollars alone cannot provide Head start for all eligible 
children — State, TribcU, local government and private funds must 
also contribute to the effort. Thus, in addition to asking the 
Congress for re-authorization and increased funding, we will set 
aside a portion of the fiscal year 1991 Cunds to natch State 
contributions to Head Start grantees. All States will receive 
their allottment under the statutory formula in the Act, but 
individual grantees will be eligible to receive even more funds if 
new State dollars are committed to the K?ad Start grantees in the 
State. This will provide states with an opportunity to 
participate in a program that has shown itself to be successful 
in helping prepare children for school. 

We will also be working hard to coordin^ite the programs under the 
Family Support Act of 1988, which includes the Job Opportunity and 
Basic Skills (JOBS) Training protjram, with Head St?rt, We are 
requesting changes in the Head Start Act, as part of this re- 
authorization, to require Head Start grantees to coordinate with 
State agencies administering the JOBS prograr. Our intention is 
to help provide parents of children in Head Start an opportunity 
to participate m the JOBS program, as well as to encourage Head 
Start grantees to act as training providers for JOBS 
participants. Discussions between the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families and the Family Support Adrinistraticn 
have already begun to develop the appropriate linkages at the 
Federal level. 

Other Initiativos 

I would like to take this opportunity to share with Menbers oi ttie 
Connittee se/eral other exciting initiatives we are undertaking ;n 
Head Start. 

o Literacy Proioct s. Head Start is continuing its efforts 
to provide lit v training to the parents of Mead 
Start children. Several literacy denonstratiop proje-ts 
are underway, and a Family Literacy Resource Guide wiil 
be developed and disi-eminated nationally. Indeed, vi<3 
have established a national goal of implenentinq an 
adult literacy program in every Head start center t, ' < 
end of 1992. 
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o Transition to gchools . it is our goal to see that the 
gains children make in the Head Start program ^ re 
maintained by tho school systems. We will be developing 
ways to encourage school systems to both recognize and 
build on the skills acquired through the Head start 
experience in order to assist these children in their 
transition to kindergarten or firsr grade. in addition 
at the Federal level we will be exploring ways to fceitt* 
coordinate with both the Even start and chapter i 
progrars within the DepartJient of Educa-^ion. 

Other Progxajng 

In addition to re-authcrizat ion of the Head start Act, there are 
two other programs that I would liKe to address briefly. The 
first IS the Ch.ld Development Associate Scholar..hip Assist'mce 
Program, oui* Head start re-author ization bill Ccills for exterd^nc; 
tnis program. The Child Development Associate (CDA) credenMa' 
h.is proven invaluable to many Hoad start parents, and others J »u 
begin their upward mobility by working for Head i,tar . ir^c^' 
over 30^ of Head start staff are former Head Start parents 

The Adm-n*stration would support extension of the state Depondc-it 
care Develop-nent Grants Act through Fiscal »ar 1993 In Fiscdi 
Year 1990 toe Administr-ition for Children, outh and Families 
will distriDute cvt $13 million to the Stdtes under this proqra,, 
for activitir... related to dependent care resources and referral 
systems and school-age child care services, 

under the state Dependent Care prograr, states hdvo a a:, u .1 
of flexibility m the jse of grant funds, and Statec h.i.^^ . . i 
considerable variation in the specific activities they hci.o 
elected to support. in general, most states a'lstritito t^.c 
ma;]ority of funds de^.iqnated for school-age child care -o K' \\ 
organizations tor the establishment or expansion of ,chooi--irjC' 
child care programs. states have carried out a wide Vcjr.et/ o: 
activities to expand and improve resource and referral service- 
including the development and distribution of i crma l ; onn 1 
materia: -..e purchase and upgrading of computer systerr. and ot^cr 
equipment, ^i;pport for conferences, and conduct of noeis 
assessments amont other activities. 

In Fiscal Year 1988 (the most recent year for -^twch h.^.^ ii. 
reports), Iowa, for example, awarded 12 ^^r. -titiyp ar.irt* 
to Slo.OCO each to local aaencies, four for inf ox n.jt : cr. .^v* ' ' 
referral activities and eiaht for schoc 1 ago child care 
activities. In Michigan, Dependent Care funds were us»^d to a i-d 
45 competitive grants of up to $7,000 each to establish or e>r,>nj 
school-age child care programs. m addition, Michigan used its 
funds for resource and referral activities to expand ami improve 
Its community Coordirated c^lild Caro (/j->C's) network which 
maintains and operates a computerized data base of chilJ care 
providers t.hroughout the State, 
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Page 5 
Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reaffirm to you and the other 
members of this Coiainittee the connitir.ent of the Departnent and the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Fanilies to continue 
providing high quality se vices to Head Start children and their 
families, and to move vigorously to making these services 
available to every eligible child ii. the nation. We are asJing 
that the Head Start Act bo re-author * zed for three years with znl } 
the minor program changes noted in r.y testimony. 

I vill be happy to answer any questions you may have 
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Mr Kii.DEK Thank you very much, Dr Horn. I would call atten- 
noii 10 the committee here to your roots at Michigan State. I went 
to I niyersity of Micnigan. the "other" college there. 

Mr. Horn. That is the "other" college. 

Mr Kii.DKK. Thank you very much for vour testimony 1 again 
appreciate your calling upon me. and we are serving the same con- 
stuuents out there, and the President has recommended more dol- 
lar;; for this program, so we will work cur way through the author- 
izing process. 

I introduced a bill yesterday increasing the authori«ition level 
tor Head btart with bipartisan support, and also introd -d an- 
other bill to look at the long-range growth of Head Start. During 
>-oiir appearance. Dr Horn, before the Senate Labor and Human 
Kesources Committee yesterday, you mentioned that the admmis- 
t ration has spent $800 million for quality improvement in Head 
btart Can you tell us specificall.v where those funds were spent to 
improve program quality? 

Mr Horn The statement I made yesterday was that over the 
last live years, approximately $:500 million hi\s been appropriated 
as increased funding for the Head Start program. Some $219 mil- 
Uon of those funds have gone speciHcallv to enhanced teacher sala- 
ries, md to offset increases in operating costs, as opposed to ex- 
panoing enrollment slots. I could provide for the record a more de- 
taileo breakdown of those, if that is wliat you would like 

Ml KII.DKK. .Ml right. Thank you. 

K >ou could indicate too in that breakdown how much of those 
extra dollars were used to actually increase salaries as far as pur- 
chasing power, and how much were merely put in to keep up with 
inflation. 

Vlr Horn' I would 'je happy to provide that for you. 
• •^''"/'■"•'JK^'' Head Start is probably one of the great success sto- 
nes of the Federal Government, and I think that is the reason why 
It ha.-^ enjoyed not only bipartisan support, but support of the biisi- 
ne.ss community, and we have people from the business community 
to testify here today. /.? great as is it, we are concerned about the 
lac' that we want to maintain and . ance the stability of staff in 
Mead Start because the salaries hi. ■ really not been "all that at- 
tractive, and maintaining stability is a very important thing. 

1 indicate very often that I go out to the National Zoo here in 
Wa.slnngton. D(. I u.sed to go more often when my children were 
smaller ihe pcrole who work at the National Zoo really earn 
every cent ihat they make Th/re is no question about that. But 
wnep you look around the country you find that generally Head 
Mart people are making less, and that bothers mt, it really does 
bother me, because our children are extremely important The way 
to bring equity there is not to reduce the salary of people working 
at the National Zoo. because they certainly earn their money, it is 
raisinor the salaries elsewhere. 

As matter of fact, as an abide, I can recall when I taught at 
Fl.nt Central High Schooi and belonged to the American Federa- 
tion of leachers, which was the "other" group, and we would have 
our meetings in the American Federation of Teachers, and for 
about three meetings in a row they would come in and say that so- 
^ "Hd-so who was the head maintenance person was making more 
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money than the teachers, and they keep complaining that so-and-so 
was making more money than the teachers. 

And finally i said we were not going to really :omplish any- 
thing if we were to bring his salary down to ourst our job was to go 
to the board of education, as he did, and say that we were worth 
more. 

So I really believe that we have to look very, very carefully at 
the salaries of the people involved i i Head Start. Because we are 
dealing with our most precious commodity in dealing with our chil 
dren. 

Before I go on, I want to call attention to the fact that my col 
league, a person who came to Congress at the same time I did, Mr. 
Nick Rahall from West Virginia, has entered the room. Nick, 
happy to see you. 

So if you could give us a breakdown of where that money has 
been spent in the last five years to improve the quality, we will 
work with you and see what we can do as we increase the authori- 
zation, how much of that money can be used not just to increase 
the quantity of those being served, and you and I would agree with 
that, and I know the President agrees with that — but to make cure 
that we maintain and enhance the quality of Head Start, because it 
.6 not a static program, it is a very dynamic program. 

Could you explain. Dr. Horn, how the administration's limita- 
tions on serving only four-year-olds with new half a bUlion dollars 
which the President has recv mmended relates to current Head 
Start law, which ensures the flexibility of Head Start grantee*" to 
serve children for more than one year. 

Mr. Horn. The proposal, as I understand it, is to target serving 
children for the year before they enter the public school system. 
When the Head Start law was originally enacted in 19(55, there 
were many states which did not have universaMy available kinder- 
garten systems. As of 1977 when Mississippi enacted universal 
public kmdergarten, all states now in fact have a publicly 
funded, universally available kindergarten system Consequently, 
we believe that most o-y ear-olds should be attending kindergarten. 

When you talk at^ut kids having a year of Head Start prior to 
their entrance into kindergarten, for most children that is going to 
be four , ear-olHs, not five-year-olds. And so when we talk about 
serving mostly four year-olds in Head Start, that is because of the 
fact that we want to target these . ands to serve children the year 
before they enter into the public school. 

We are not backing off from our commitment to thrt^year-olds. 
In fact, there are over 100,000 three-year-olds currently served 
within the Head Start system nationwide, and there is no request 
that grantees diminish their commitment to serving those three- 
year-olds. In fact, if in a given community, there are adequate 
funds to serv^e all eligible children the year before they enter into 
the public school system, the grantee \m11 have absolute freedom to 
serve three-year-olds. 

And so we really don*t see this expansion effort as in any way 
contradictory to the intent of the statute. Nevertheless, there are 
always difficult choices to make. That is, do you choose to serve 
twice as many children in Head Start for one year or half as many 
for two years We think, given the fact that the research is not 
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overwhelmingly convincing that you get double the impact from 
VHO years of Head Start, that we should choose to exj>end these ex- 
pansion monies by serving twice as many kids for one year, rather 
than half as many kids for two years. 

I would also, if I can. Congressman, I would like to go back to 
your other remark about quality and just state a few thin-s that I 
think are important to recognize. There have been some state- 
ments that have been made recently that the quality in the Head 
Start program has ber diminishing over the recent history I 
know of no evidence t.iat that is the case, and I we come anyone to 
produce that evidence for me. In fact, we have two indicators that 
would Suggest the quality of the program is actuary going up. 

Currently, 78 percent of the classrooms in Head Start have some- 
one in the classroom who has at least a CH 'd Development Associ- 
ate (C DA) credential or above. That is the highest level of creden- 
tialling m the history of the Head Start program. If credentialing 
IS one marker of quality service, then that would indicate that we 
are at a higher level of quality today than ever before. 

Second, we are also now at the highest level of delivery of medi- 
cal services to Head Start chhildren in the history of the program 
Last year. WSS pt^rcent of all children in Head Start got a medical" 
screening, and percent of those children who required treatment 
inliowing t. at medical screening got that treatment. The figures 
are very similar for dental services, which are also at the highv . 
level they have ever been in the history of the program. 

bo on those two markers it appears to me as though quality is 
actually going up That is not to say that we are insensitive to 
teacher salary issues I only brought up those figures yesterday to 
suggest that there is some history of concern about teacher sala- 
nes It IS always a difficult choice to nake between where you put 
expansion dollars: and for this vear. it is our priority to expand the 
program to as many children as possible. 

w^^Jo^'^^ important to note that nationwide, the turnover in 
Head btart, and it is certainly not because of high salaries, but the 
turnover IS actually low The turnover -ate is about If) or 1() per- 
cent in the Head Start program nationwide, which compares quite 
favorably to the recent child care staffing study which obtained an 
annual turnover rate of 41 percent in other child care fac ities. 

And so again we are n-.t insensitive to salaries in Head Start 
we t»^;-?K they need to he enhanced and we are moving towards 
that With this years lunds we are proposing, however, to have a 
dnierent priority. 

iWr KiLDEK I think it was in Vm that my utcommittee created 
a scholarship program for the CDA credential, that was a congres- 
sional initiative, and I think that has helped maintain the quality 
in the Head Start program. I think our concern is, and I chink yo^i 
«hare that with us. and we want to work together on this, is that 
as we do increase the number being served, that we keep a very 
watchful eye on the quality of the program, because very often 
there is a ('anger, as you increase numbers, that you can reduce 
th qua ity, not necessarily, but I think we have to keep . verv 
watchful eye. 

We also need to make sure that those people involved in Head 
^btart continue to get training; and one level of training for 1986 
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doesn't mean that that training level cannot be improved for 1991, 
and I want to work with you on that. 

The one concern I have on limiting, as the President would sug- 
gest, a half billion dollars to serving four-year-olds is that we do 
take something away from the local agencies, we take away some 
op^'ons. And generally, the President has shown a great deal of 
trust in local agencies to determine how to exercise those options, 
and I am very reluctant to take that option away. 

Because even though Mississippi has changed its law, there are 
still about 30 percijnt of the children in this country who are not 
enrolled in public kindergarten, and I think that we should main- 
tain that local option, and let them decide how best to spend any 
extra dollars in the program. Because for the most part, tLose 
being served will be the four-year-olds, but I don't think we have to 
say well, you can't use any of this extra money in a flexible way if 
the need in your local community indicates that that would be a 
good way to spend it. 

Mr Horn. We have no disagreement. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Okay. Very good. 

Mrs. Unsoeld? 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to explore that area just a bit more too. I thought 
you said that if there were adequate funds locally, then the local 
folks could opt to continue to serve three-year-olds, if you request, 
and we authorize no additional funds for that purpose, it is very 
unlikely the locals will have that extra funding, is it not? 

Mr. Horn. Well, again, there are over 100,000 three-year-'^lds 
currently being served in Head Start. There is no intent in any- 
thing that we are doing to try to back off of that continuing com- 
mitment to serve three-year-olds. What we are saying is that we 
would like grantee^ to first consider targeting the expansion funds 
toward children the year before they enter into public schools. In 
some areas that will be five-year-olds, as has been pointed out, be- 
cause not all five-year-olds are in kindergarten programs. In most 
instances, however, it will be four-yearolds. 

But if there is a particular community that is already serving all 
elligible four-year-olds and there are some places where that is the 
case, in those instances we of course would have no objection to ex- 
panding services to three-year-olds. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. No cbjection, but not much encouragement either 
if we don't put some more money in there. 

You also indicated that part of the rationale for this was that 
there is no evidence that by serving children two years, that they 
have twice the— what did you call it. the 

Mr. Horn. Twice the impact. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Can you prove, or do we have any way of showing 
that if* they attend both first and second grade, it has twice the 
impact.^ We don't require that kind of a standard for public schools 
or any schools, do we? 

Mr. Horn. Again, when you have a limited amount of funds, the 
hard choice is, do we give a program that we know is effective to 
twice as many children, or to half as many children. That is the 
difference between one versus two years, because the reality is, if 
voi^ don't have funds to cover everybody and you give a program 
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for two years, there is a child out there who doesn't have the bene- 
fit of any of that program. And so it is a difficult choice. 

Now, we are not saying that there should be no children served 
for two years. For example, we think that some children, such as 
disabled children, should get two years of service. 

But again, in times when you don't have enough funds to cover 
everybody, there are difficult choices to make. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I don't disagree with you about the hard choice, 
but I don't think you are cranking out all of the factors in that 
high school dropout rate, which I believe is influenced by all that 
has happened from birth on, is slightly more than 25 percent na- 
tionally. Each year s class of dropouts estimated is going to cost the 
rest of us $260 billion over the course of their lifetime. That is a 
cost factor that I don't think is corning into this equation. 

And second, industry is now spending S25 billion a year in reme- 
dial education, because of the product they are getting out of our 
schools— some of those disadvantaged who never quite make it. 
And I think that those costs to society have got to be cranked into 
our tough choices of whether we cut a B-2 or something else, and 
put it into this program. 

But I appreciate your attitude about the Head Start program and 
I hope your daughter does grow up to be a Head Start teacher. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I know. Doctor, that you are familiar with the Ypsi- 
lanti Perry School Study, which fits directly into the comments 
made by Mrs. Unsoeld here. Those studies indicate, and many of 
the Head Start programs a.e based upon the Ypsilanti Perry 
School model, that ihere is, setting aside what is called human dig- 
nity, what is morally right, that fiscally, programs like Head Start 
really save the government dollars on remediation, on corr€»ctions, 
and social services down the line. 

Th is is I think one of the reasons why this program has had such 
good support on both sides of the aisle and in business and indus- 
try, that not only because of the human dignity factor— and I am 
sure that is sha-^d on both sides of the , 'e— but also that fiscally 
it is really a g jd investment and a savings for the government in 
those other areas of remediation, social services, and indeed even 
in corrections. 

Mr. Horn. You are absolutely right, and the data is very, very 
convincing that if you intervene early you can save dollars later 
on. We have no argument. In fact, the President has foi two years 
in a row now offered in his budget the two largest single-year in- 
creases in the history of the Head Start program. I think that that 
shows his commitment to the Head Start program, and his under- 
standing of the value of pre-school comprehensive services to pre- 
vent those kinds of disabling conditions later on. 

Mr. KiLDEE. And to give the President credit I might question 
the four-year-old aspect, but I certainly welcome the President s se- 
rious and generous commitment to this program. 

Mrs. Unsoeld I will echo that; I look forward to working with 
both of you. We drew the limit in time today. We would like to re- 
quest some additional information, and we will keep the record 
open for probably two weeks for a response for inclusion in the 
record. 

Q [The information follows:] 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 



U S MOUSE Of KFfieSCNTATTVtS 



JZO CANMON NOUN OWICI MMMia 



WASHiNGTOH. DC 20519 



SUBCOMMtrrEF ON HUMAN RESOURCES 



M3rch 7, 1990 



Dr. Vade F. Mora 
Ccnlialoner 

AdalQlstratlon for Chlldrea, Youth, and Fai&llles 
200 Independence Avenue, SV 
WaahlngtOD, D.C. 20201 

Dear Dr. Horn: 

I aa writing to thank you for the teakl&ny vhlch you presented to the 
Subcomlttee on March 2, 1990 concerning he reauthorization of the Head 
Start Act» State Dependent Care Developoent Granta Act and Child Developaent 
Associate Scholarahlp Aaalatance Act.. 

As I aentloned at the hearing, I have additional queatlona which I would 
appreciate your answering for the record. 

1. The Head Start Act explicitly atatea that local prograas may provide aore 
than one year of aervlce to eligible children froa age 3 to the age of 
coopulaory school attendsace In their atatea. Congreaa clearly Intenda that 
the decision to aerve a child for more than one year reaaln the prerogative 
of the local prograas which best uaderataod the apeclal needa of children and 
faallles In their coaaunltles. During the laat reauthorization of Head Start 
In 1986, both the House and Senate coaalttee reporta contained language which 
strongly reaffirmed the Intent of the Congress to enaure this local 
flexibility. 

Nevertheless, the Departaent Isaued Its 1990 funding guideline on February 6, 
1990 which Halts the ability of local progr;>as to serve a child for more 
than one year. Page 7 of the guideline a«'^cea "Expanalon funda ahould not be 
used to provide a aeccnd year of aervlce i to current Head Start anrolleaa." 
In contraat. Section 64S(c) of the Head Start Act, "Participation In Bead 
Start Progrsna," atates that Head Start prograas asy provide aervlcea to 
children for aore than one year. Pleaae explain thla Inconslatency. 
Additionally, pleaae Indicate whether the Departaent 's General Counael haa 
rendered any oplnlona on thla laaue» and if so, please provide a copy. 

* la It the Departaent'a policy that expansion funds be Halted to four 
year olds? If ao» la the Departaent's policy Halted only to new fuoda. 
Is tols baaed on any reaearch on Bead Start prograas? 
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If a locfii program finds that there Is significant need In tuelr 
cooaunlcy to serve three or five year olds how does the Department 
respond to this need? 

• How do Head Start grantees detenalne the number of 3, ^, and 5 year olds 
they win serve each year? Does the Department prescribe the number or 
percentage of children In each age group to to be served by grantees? 

If so, please provide the Subcon^lttee with cpples of such Instructions. 

Are local needs and assessments taken Into account when making this 

determination? Under what conditions are grantees allowed to serve 
children for more than one year? 

• Are Head Start grantees denied expansion funds If 'Hy choose to serve 
children for more than one year or non-four year olds? 

• Have any estimates been prepared within the Department on the number of 
eligible 3, 4, and 5 year olds that would need Head Start services? If 
so, please provide the Subcommittee with this Information. 

2, Is the February 6, 1990 guidance document and the manner ot Its Issuance 
consistent with the requirements in Section M(d) of the Head Start Act? 

3. Section 640(a)(3) requires tha- ZT percent of the appropriated funds be 
distributed to the stpte by formula. However, the funding guideline 
Indicates, at page 3, that the funds will be distributed on a competitive 
basis. Under what authority does the Department distribute funds In this 
manner? Under what authority does the Department make a distinction between 
expansion dollars and regular program dollars? 

A. What factors are taken into consideration In awarding new Head Start 
funds? Are some factors weighed more than others. How much weight Is eiven 
each factor? Who applies these factors' 

5. How is the per pupil cost determined for an individual grantee? Does the 
Department prescribe Units on these costs and. If so, in what manner'^ 

6. Does the Department plan on using any of the $500 million requested for 
fiscal year 1991 to improve salaries? If not, how does the Department plan 
on attracting adequate staff to meet the needs of an expanding program with 
such low salaries? 

7. Please explain why the Department Is seeking to change the grantee renewal 
process? will these cha ^es effect the guaranteed grantee appeals process 
currently In place' *^ 
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8. Does ACYF plan to Implement the ACYF Head Start Social Services* Task 
Force recommendation to establish a caseload limit of 35 to 1 for social 
service staff? 

9. It Is the subcommittee's understanding that the Department has been 
developing standards for Infants and toddlers In the Head Start program. Is 
this correct? If so, when do you expect these standards will be public led? 

10. During Dr. Horn's appearance before the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee on March 1, 1990, he mentioned that the Deoartment had spent $300 
million over the past five year on quality Improvement. Could you Us*: the 
quality Improvement activities which these funds were spent for, and what 
amount was dedicated for each activity. Please specify how much of this 
amount was above Inflation or mandated costs such as the raising of the 
minimum wage. 

11. Does the Department plan to target any of the new fiscal 1991 funds to 
program quality? If so, how much and on what activities? 

What Is the process by which a Head Start program can reduce the number 
of children It enrolls because federal funding has not kept up «'lth 
Increased cost of operation? 

While the Head Start grantees will receive i ;as'ju tundlng lor 
personnel In FY90, there Is no parallel Increase iu non-personnel costs. 
Toes the Department not expect Increases In program cocts such as 
Insurance, utilities, transportation, rent etc.? 

12. The Administration's reauthorization bill proposes an amendment to 
require a full review of each Head Start agency at least once every three 
years. How does the Department Intend to carry out these reviews? Will 
federal employees be Involved In conducting the reviews? If so, what wl\l 
their responsibility be? Will additional funds be necessary to carry out 
this requirement? If so, whure will these funds come from? 

13. What Is ♦^he status of the nitlonal and regional reorganization of F iad 
St irt of fl ,es? 

U. rlease detail the activities the Department and Adnlnlstratlon are 
planning to undertake In commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the Head 
Start Act., 

15. Please detail the lines of authority In the national and regional offices 
with regard to Head Start. Specifically Include the different roles and\ 
responsibilities among the Office of Human Development Services, the ) 
Administration for Children, Youth, and Families and the Head Start Bur^^. 
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16. What efforts are being nade to ensure consistent Interpretation of Head 
Start policies across regions? 

17. When parents deterojine a need for full day services, what specific 
TJ/iAT^if^l^^T Information meraoranduo of i/19/90) help regional offices 
decide if Head Start funds can be used to meet the parents needs? 

18. What is Che approval process for locally designed optluns? Must they be 
approved by the national office? What guidance is used to review these 
applications? Is the guidance available to all grantees? what unit of ACY? 
is responsible for making these decisions? Please provide a ropy of 
guidance' 

19. Does ACYF have current figures on staff turnover by category of staff 
collecclor" ^"^^^^ ^^"^^ figures and indicate the date anJ method of data 

20. Is the Pe fo^nce Information Report (P.R) data available to the general 
repuitlng'''^^ :> apartment have plans to maKe revisions in the PIR form and 

21. What research and development initiatives does the Depnrtmer*- have in 
progress to improve the quality of the Head Start program' Please provide 
the Subcotamittee with information on these efforts. 

22. What training Is provided to regional staff responsible for Head Start' 
What percentage .-f regional staff have extensive training in early childhood 
development? 

23. What does the Department gee as the most valuable in-service training? 

• What is Che Department doing to encourage in-service training? 

^I"^ Department doing to provide training to the Head Start staff 
which do not have a bachelors degree or Child Development Credential' 

25. What is the ratio of regional staff familiar with Head Start programs who 
directly provide technical assistance to individual grantees? 

''^^^"^ ^^"^ Department's proposed regulations of December 
U, lysa. Does the Department continue to estimate the cost o' ImplementinR 
these regulations to be $15 million? Please provide the Subcommittee with a 
detailed list of how these costs were developed. 

27. Dr. Uorn's testimony indicates plans to implement a new match program to 
encourage state contributions in the Head Start program. Where will Che 
federal fundd come from to match state funds? What specific Head Start funds 
will be used? Under what authority is this match program to be carried out? 
would state funds allocated for state preschool programs which are not Head 
Start be eligible for the match? 
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28. Has the DeparCnenC made any efforts to limit the use of programs 
operating more than six hours by grantees during fiscal year 1989 or 1990? 
Do you have any plans for such a limitation In the future? If so, please' 
provide the Subcomalttee with copies of all written materials Issued to the 
regional offices In addition to regulations on the subject of full-day 
services (Including programs operating for more than six hours.) 

29. The Head Start Bureau has funded n'lmerous demonstration projects In local 
Head Start programs, rfhat topics have these projects adc'ressed on and how 
will these demonstration efforts be reflecteo In Head S'.art programming in 
the future' 



Dependent Care 

Does the Administration support making program operations an allowable use of 
Dependent Care dollars? 

CPA 

1. How taany CDA scholarships were not distributed last year? please explain 
the reasons for this. 

2. Would raising t e eligibility level and allowing scholarships to cover the 
costs for the training necessary to obtain a CDA make It easier for 
low-lncorae participants to earn a CDA? 



Please provide the subcomalttee with the responses to these questions by 
March 15, 1990 so that they may be Included In the hearing record of March 2, 
1990. Your cooperations In this matter would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Dale E. Klldee 
Chairman 

dt 
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1. Question: The HmfA Start Act •xplicitly states th>n- 
prograns »ay provide .ore than one yiar of service to -?<i?K?^ 
cMldrnn from age 3 to the age of coapulsor^^hool atJ^idinif 

•Sr^i'i'iJ?^;;^ ""^^'tV "'""'y in?endsThafthe decLlon'to 
5*"'' '""^ ■"'^f remains the prerogative o? 

the local programs which bast understand the sDeclal nioS^ . 

^" ""i^ coz»un"?es SSring tSI ^as?' 

nna^°ni™*i?:.°' "'t^ "'"^ ^" the House and 

Senate coaaittee reports contained language which .tronalv 

f ItxibUUy! °' '° th" "Slal 

Unn^^i^S^i the Department issues its i990 funding guidance 
?S «^ "^^"^ t.->e ability of locL programs 

to serve i c' ild for more than one year. Page 7 of the 
guideline st-tes -Expansion funds should not be used tl provide 
a second year of services to current Head start enrollees ° in 
contrast, Section 645(c) of the Head start Act, "plrtlcln^ioJ 
nroS?5'' ""^ Programs,- states that Head stari proSms'^may 
l^liit: to children for more than one yelr? "Lase 

explain this inconsistency. J-iease 

^^rnrin/S*'*" there is eny inconsistency. We are 

not precluding programs from serving children for more «-h»n on. 

^ur^nt^chJL'^f " ^"'"^ '° ''''^ the ni^er o? Jears°"' 

current cnildren nay be enrolled in Ho»h c#"«»-#" mw jr^-*-^ 

S":rtl"vrH"'° ""^'S t^geted" Srchfl'dr"; for't:e^^e"a%^'^" 
prior to kindergarten and the Department is reauestina that 
programs give priority to serving these childrl^? "SSe^er 
programs will not be precluded from proposing tS use ^1990 
expansion funds to serve additional ?hree year old chlLren? 

Pl'«" indicate whether the 

Son oT'jn'^'^X''' counsel has not rendered an 

be'fimitL I' Department's policy that expansion funds 

De limited to four year olds? luuua 

^''tti'pr«?d^?"^r^K'f "^V"^: consistent with the request 
chifdr-n ?n ' prior- ty should be given to serving 

?hli f! < ? X'" '° '"""^ '"t"^ i"to kindergarten. 

Tnls is indicated on page three of the Pebruarv >. T„rJiJ.ZTtL 

Hemorandu- ..nt to .11 Head Star? prS^rlms S^e i^^pa^Sen^ 
recognize, that, in .p.cific instance!, grantees aly^viSe a 

ch"Sr:":o"i'°"^:d'for"""^ 11 -^'-ion 'u^dr^o'allow 

>.i„ f ■"^•'1 ■ore than one year; obviously such 

requests will be considered. However, it i. our prima^i focus 

•'^«"«ion effort to increase the number of diff^reSt 
children and families served by Head Start, ft Sust be 
recognized that serving a child for two years i, done at the 
expense of providing a Head Start opportunity to tnolher chLd 
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and fftaily. Th« President is comnitted to providing one year 
of Head Start experience to ell eligible children. This 
expansion effort is being conducted in a manner consistent with 
this gcal'. 

Question: If so, is the Departaent's policy limited only to 
new funds? 

Answer: Our focus on giving priority to four year olds is 
limited to the new children enrolled as part of the FY 1990 
expansion. There are approximately 162,000 children currently 
enrolled in Head Start who are not four year olds. We have no 
intention of requiring programs to serve less of these 
children - 

Question: Is this based on any research on Head Start programs? 

Answer: There hiwe been only a few studies conducted on the 
relative benefits of one year vs. two years of Head Start. 
These studies do not show any meaningful improvement in the 
child who is enrolled for two years. Therefore, we believe 
that the cumulative be:iefits to the community are greater in 
serving two children for one year than serving one child for 
two years. We believe this is true not only in terms of 
cognitive grovrth but also in terms of more children receiving 
adeqate health care, more families being tied into social 
SArvic« delivery systems, etc. 

Question: If a local program finds that there is significant 
need in their community to serve three or five year olds how 
does the Department respond to this need? 

Answer: Again, the Department is not trying to influence the 
way grantees serve ♦•^e current children enrolled in their 
program. Grantees »ay continue to serve children when they are 
three or five years old. He would ask programs to consider the 
implications of their decision, but would not precluoc them 
from serving other than four ^ ar old children. 

He believe that only on an exception basis should Head Start 
programs be serving five year old children. Given the 
availability of ki^idergarten in all 50 States, five year old 
children should be enrolled in kindergarten, whenever possible, 
and Head Start resources should be spent to serve those 
children who are eligible to enroll in kindergarten only in 
special circumstances. 

Question: Hov do Head Start grantees determine the number of 
3, 4, and 5 year olds they will serve each year? 

Answer: In deciding what eges of children to enroll programs 
ere making judgements about how long they intend to serve that 
child. Civen that ve do not want any break between the time in 
Read Start and the child's entry into kindergarten, a program 
choosing to serve a three year old is serving that child, in 
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1!?!J* ff"*"' '<"^ y««"- A child •nrolled a four v.ar 
old, who can ant.r kind.rg.rt.ri .t .9. fit,, Cill b. ..rCSd 
only on. y..r. E«ch or.nt.. ukaa iJZ L 7 7 ■•^•d for 
lono fco aii-iM #.i,«?ItJ.' i d.ci»ion about how 

prec.M.B. SOM 9r.nt..B only ■•rv. childr.n for on. v««r 
fainv iS^dlt!™?!?! K 5^"** °' 'P-cific child .nd 

f""^ri"t^:^*s;i"j22rr'*"'" °' • ^ -rva 

2U«^i?aa. ^*'kT^'!I '^P«'^'»«"t Prwcrib. th. nmnb.r or 
gMnJ^M? "*"'*'^«" in •«=»» "g* grouo to b. ..rv.d by 

rf!ndrln I^hlv*"*"* P'^°95»'» '»»''•■ it. own d.ci.ion. about which 
t^rLP"P°"* ^? W'ii* th... d.ci.ions ar. 

Il^o,^?^ ^! ° P^O^t-rain.d p«rc.ntag«. for what ag. childr.A 

^r':o^rtSaVSs: ^a-r?-^-'- °' ^« 

2h:ria°5ing*Ih'ii'i:J."r:tn^"t;o"S. ""^^ — 

Slndr-II% """" "^t^ condition, ar. grant..s a. to .erve 

childr.n for aor. than on. y.,ir? >0 .erve 

«!n?M cIU'^Ir^IVMiS""^*"*" ""Oition. on wh.th^r a 
grant., c&n aarv. childr.n for aor. than on. v«ar u> -vr,»o«- 
grant... to con.id.r th. advantag.. and diMd^"t;ge^ o?^ 
..rving childr.n for .or. than on. y.ar and to 2ak' d.lisions 

If ^.•^^L"^""?^ °£."'- "i•tiv.'22ri?."^^'oS:1•^\"l 

thJ conL™ 2hf^ Daparta.nt ha. con.i.t.ntly .xpressed 

tna conc.m that grant.es .hould .nroll a child for ior. thin 
"-t-r-ining that th. child anl/o? S^ilS's 

• "clndy." of ^HMd start 
chiTS 5«r ! ^i" ^' "P^i'iiy tru. .inc. Enrolling this 

hf 5. , 2 " ""^ """t •noth.r low-incoBe child 

Stii*^rS?i2 opportunity to .v.r participat. in a HeaS 

LnS^J'oi"?^ '•""'"fy «' 1990 guidanc. docujn.nt and the 

S:c"?L^%'.n5,^T?h"rH:aTl?a^-r?\-^r "^^"-nts in^ 

srvarisu'; oS^?je:: or^s.'-^-d^?.?^^-:;^- iij-t'^ 
^:.«!n.rrtJraon;^^^'rt;;."'=^^L%'?.?i:„p^^^^^^ , 

reason for thia. Congr... dir.ct.d that $49. J aillion of 
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addition*. fund9 for FY 1990 b« ustd to increase salaries of 
Head Start personnel. If this vere published for notice and 
comment the result could be suggestions tiiat significantly more 
funds be spent for increased salarifis vhich, if accepted, would 
be contrary to Congressional Intent. We interpret the 
requirement for publicai on of va«.ilous items in Section 644 (d) 
to apply to matters that involve how the program operates, 
rather than basic governmental decisions concerning how 
resources are to be allocated among various available 
alternatives. 

3. Question: Section 640(a)(3) requires that 87 percent of the 
appropriated funds be distributed to the State by formula. 
However, the funding guideline indicates, at page 3, that the 
funds will be distributed on a competitive basis. Under what 
auth rity does the Department distribute funds in this manner? 

Answer: The allocation of fuiids required in Section 640(a)(3) 
is with regard ^o the allocation oJ Head Start funds among the 
States. This has been done for FY 1990. The competitive 
process for expansion will be among applicants in the same 
State. Thus, there will be no variance from the allotment 
formula. 

Question: Under what authority does the Department ma)ce a 
distinction between expansion dollars and regular prograic 
dollars? 

Answer: In terms of State allocations, there is no distinction 
being made. 

4, Question: What factors are taken into con^sideration in 
avardx«ig new Head Start funds? 

Answer: It is not clear if thi. ::ru':stion r ^'ers to how funds 
are allotted among different categories, such as expansion or 
salary increases, or how funds are allocated among potential 
applicants. 

The allocation of funds among categories is determined by an 
assessc^nt of the most compelling needs in Head Start and hov 
to best address them. In some years, salaries have received 
most of the increase; in other years the emphasis has been on 
expanding enrollment. Thij is a process which is, of course, 
done in concert with the Congress, as for example, the 
Congressional directive that Head Start allocate S49.3 million 
of its FY 1990 funds to increasing salaries. In deciding which 
applicants to fund in the FY 1990 competitive e: pansion 
process, ve vill review each appllcatiOi« against' a set of 
criteria which will be published in ttie Feoy^ral Reoistgr as 
part of the announcement soliciti^'^q expansion proposals from 
interested applicants. 

Question: Are some factors weighed more thin others? 
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*n««*r: «»• co«p«titiv« wcpaMion proc*aa will aaaiqn 
•xpUlnad in th« ZtdtXfll BtOilUr announcMant. 
Quaadoni who appliaa thaaa factora? 

Jiwwarj I coapatitiva .xpanaion propoaala will b« raviavad 
by a thi paraon p«nal Jmowl.d9aabla kbout Haad Start? 

!Ad?;:td'^ir;ra"?:a^' datar.i„ad for an 

An«v#r: P«r child costs mrm proposed by thm local progran. 
costs to dstcnins if thsy srs rsasonabls. «p«»«a 

sisririo,"?:'.^? srsj^?-"^ ^^-^ts on th.s. costs 

Ansvar; Thsrs «rs no prsr>crib«d limits on pmr child costs, 

■llllon rsqusstsd for fiscal ysar 1991 to inprova ialarias? 
Ansvar: As tht Prasidant indicatad in his fiscal yaar 199I 

st2?t'\rrS;!::;.t'" " p-poaad"?i'i„rr::a."La 

^'^ E*part«.nt plan on attracting 

^2?l[irau2??5if5*'^%5^"S5^""y' •»>1« attract and 

IZzZt ataff . Ttoa aoat racant data wa hava on 

IV^tl ^II^"*' -xMPla. indicata • tumovw rata 

f-??i^ ^ •^l*"' for Boat othar aaployaas in 

P;'i*^ion.. Haad Start is a.„aitiva to tha naid t" 

incraaaaa of tha laat liva yaara to 

riJ^„.T«- attract ccwpatant ataff in tha FY 1991 

axpanaion procaaa and va will, in fact, ancourag* prograns to 

«?S2"?n'S!"?"^^' P«ttama and raaaonClS H"" 

rataa in thair axpanaion propoaala. ' 

lh»^l'ltTL •«Pl?i" «»• Dapartaant ia aaaking to 

cnanga tha grantaa ranawal procaaa? 

^Tt^' ^" "'"^ -avaral wjntha, wa are planning to 
Introduca a naw sat of Baad Start grant application fonw 
Thaaa wcra publiahad for conant ifi tha rSd.r^ .^Jgf! ^:, 
OacMbar 21, isaa. ttoia changa ia bain g iSda to Slbl! i »« t« 
^:5"^.f°i^*'^ information na^ad triS?i"r tiS SJ^i^ivInMs 
funda. orantaaa will aub.it datailad'applicatlSna "c. aCSry 
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tbr— years. ir« hop« thst this will rssult in grsntsss linXinq 
the spplicstion procsss to s nsjor intsmsl rsvisv of coaaunity 
nssds snd Baking dasign changss in thair programs to raspond to 
thasa nsad s . 

Qua St ion: Will thasa chsngas •ff«ct tha guarantaad grant aa 
appsals procass currant ly in placa? 

Ansvar: Thasa changas in tha gran^ raviav snd refunding 
procass will not affact tha grantaa appaals procass. 

• . Quastion: Doas ACYF plan to iaplasant tha AC/F Haad start 
Social Sarvicas' Task Forca racoaaandations to astablish a 
caseload of 35 to 1 for social sarvicas staff? 

Ansvar: Civan tha aultiplicity and savarity of tha probla&s 
confronting many Haad start faailias today, ACYF has baco&a 
vary concamad about tha faaily caseload issue. As a result of 
this issue and other Social Services' Task Forca 
racoaaandations, ACYF is currently studying etaJf to faailias 
ratios, aa veil ae qualifications for different levels of 
social services staff. ACYF sees the need for a caia 
aanagaaant approach in the delivery of social servic«s to Head 
Start faailias, and in so doing, anticipates developing a draft 
Notice of Proposed Rule Making vithin a year vhich vould 
address qualifications of social services staff, the case 
aanagaaant approach and a faaily caseload liait for social 
sarvicas staff. 

9. '''lest ion: It is the subcoaaittea's understanding that the 
department has bean developing standards for infants and 
toddlers in tha Head Start prograa. Is this correct? 

Ansvar: Yes, the Dapartaent has been developing standards for 
infants and toddlers in the Hesd Start prograa. 

Question: If co, vhen do you expect these standards vill be 
published? 

Ansver: The Notice of Proposed Rule Making (NPRM) proposing 
new parforaanca standards for infant and toddlers are currently 
being reviewed by OMB. It is estiaated publication of the KPRM 
vill take place soaatiaa in early FY 1991. 

10. Question: During Dr. Horn's appearance before the Senate 
Labor and Ruaan Resources Coaaittee on March 1, 1990, he 
mentioned that the Dapartaent had spent $300 rillion over the 
past five years on quality ii^srovamant. could you list the 
quality improvamant activities vhich these funds vere spent 
for, and wliat amount vas dadicatad for each activity? 

Anmver: In FY IMC the Haad Start budgat vas $1,040,315,000; 
in- FY lf90 it ia $1,3S6, 315,000, an increase of $346 million. 
Of thia incraasa, $194.5 milliofi vaa used to increase staff 
salaries or offset increasad operating coats; $24.5 aillion vas 
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incrM«« th« Mount of ««rvlc« tlr* provided Raad start 
chlWr«n Md fMlii,., $4 .llllon v«* u*«d to lncr.««. th. H^Id 

and ^129 Billion vas usad for •xpanslon. 

'P^c^y ""Ch of thU Mount vss %bovm 
inflation or Mndat«d costs such «s raising of ths siniauB wag«? 

ilI!*'JlflHjf\'^® ^•^^ ^•9*rding how such of ths incrsaae 

IJ!!. ••^•^w^S ■••^ mandstsd costs such ss rsising ths .iniaua 
vaga nor vhat proportion of ths i«crsass vas sbovs Inflation. 

11. Question: Doas tha Dapartsant plan to targat any of tha 

Srwhij'^ctivJtif^^' quality? If so, now »uch and 

Ansvar: Tha Prasidant's fiscal yasr 1991 budgat raquast 
sub»lttad to Congrass raquasts all naw fiscal year 199I funds 
ba usad to incraasa Haad Start anrollaant. 

Quastion: What is tha process by which s Haad Start prograa 
can raduca tha nuabar of children it enrolls because federal 
funding has not kept up with increased <:o»t of operation? 

Answer: If a grantee believes it can no longer continue to 
lllli ••'^ices to the nuaber of Head start children it has 
praviously served, it should indicate this on its refunding 
•'plication to the regional office and explain the reasons for 
Its proposed anrollaent reduction. The grantee and the 
fU? ?5 """^ "•9otaste sny points of difference 

f«??lK S?**f4':w*'"' ^° anrollBent level for the grante.^ 
in Sl^«5T5i'^ f*!**' grantee's cost requirements snd its ability 
to provide quality services to children and faailias. 

Sl!!5T^°'*; ^^^^ ^* ^^^^ Start grantee will receive increased 
funding Zor personnel in fy90, there is no parallel increase in 
non-peraonnel costs. Does the DepartBftnt not expect Increases 
m pro9ra» coswi such ss insurance, utilities, transportation, 
renc« etc? 

Answer: Clearly soae grantees have experienced increased 
opersting costs which mist be net. Soae grsntees can do this 
by restructuring their current budget, others sre able to 
?S^'-II2«r^****5*^ resou^-cas to offset thete increased costs. 
TheM grantees do net necessarily need an increase in their 
5?'*''?!f??!?^} budgets* Those grantees thit have little 
flaxlbllity in their budgets snd hsve no sltemativa funding 
r^ITu!* propose reducing children, as discussed above, 

and use tha funds freed up by this reduction to offset 
incraased operating costs. 

Question: The Xd«inistrstion's rasuthorixstion bill 
proposes an SMndaant to require a full review of each Head 
•tart agancy at laast once every three years. Bow does the 
Dapartaant intand to carry out these reviewa? 
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Answer: On-site monitor inc. reviews will be conducted that are 
similar to the reviews of Head start programs that have been 
conducted for many years, m recent years the frequency and 
duration of these reviews have decreased significantly. They 
have often focused on limited aspects of Head Start services. 
Our goal is to ensure that these reviews occur regularly, at 
least once every three years, that they are comprehensive 
reviews and that they are conducted in a vay to assist prograas 
improve performance, vhere necessary. Reviews vill be carried 
out by teams of experts that vill assess the compliance of 
programs with Hea<- Start Performance standards and regulations. 

Question: will federal employees be involved in conducting the 
reviews? 

Answer: Federal employees vill be involved in these reviews. 

Question: If so, vhat vill th*ir responsibility be? 

Answer: Review teams vill be led by Federal staff and made up 
of non-federal reviewers, often managers of other Head Start 
programs, as veil as other Federal staff. The Federal review 
leader is responsible for developing the final findings of the 
review from the information and recommendations developed by 
reviewers. The HHS official responsible for the grant in each 
regional office then takes action that may be needed to correct 
problems that are identified. 

Question: Will additional funds be necessary to carry out this 
requirement? 

Answer: Yes, additional funds will be necessary. 

Question: If so, vhere will these funds come from? 

Answer: We have requested that $2.5 million in FY 1991 Head 
Start funds be directed to this initiative. Federal staff 
travel would be supported with $300,000 of this amount. The 
balance would arrange for and support the travel and costs of 
non- federal reviewers. 

13. Question: What is the status of the national and regional 
reorganization of Head Start offices? 

Answer: The regional reoganization is being reviewed by the HDS 
Assistant Secretary for approval. Once approved, the revised 
functional statement will be transmitted to the '^^^cretary for 
signature and then final publication in tne Fe€ 5 tral Register . 
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Please detail the activities the Departaent and 
Adalnistratlon ere planning to undertake In coameaoratlon of 
the 25th anniversary of the Bead Start Act. 

Answer: The Deparbnent has Identified k nuaber of events 
which, together, comprise e year-long national recognition and 
celebration or the Bead Start Progras In 1990. Throughout the 
^??f'*^^?* Regional offices end local prograas 

will initiate local coneaoratlve events. Also, m variety of 
articles and monographs will be featured In numerous journals 
magazines, newsletters and bulletins. Listed below are some if 
the events undertaken by the national office. 

o lesue a Coaalssioner's Inforaatlon HeDoranduo regarding the 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of Head start to 1 900 
grantees and delegate egencles. 

o Dlssealnate a Public information Kit regarding the status 
of Head Start to grantees, delegate agencies, national 
organizations and the media. 

o Disseminate a ccmpllatlon of success stories of foraer Head 
Start children, parents and staff. 

o Dissenlnate public service announcements and \ld«o tapes 
highlighting Head Start accoapllshments over the past 25 
years. ^ 

o convene a Head start Volunteer and Coaaunlty Partnership 
Institute to proaote volunteerlsa In Head Start; 300 
participants; Arlington, Virginia at which First Lady 
Barbara Bush spoke. (January) 

o Dlssealnate an information Packet to 1,500 Departaents of 
Early Childhood Education In colleges and universities 
regarding Head start staff training and early childhood 
Init'dtives. (April) 

o Convene a National Institute of Bead start Health 

Coordinators to Increase staff skills and knowledge; 2,000 
participants. Washington, D.C. (July) 

o Jointly sponsor the International Conference on Creative 
Arts for Early childhood In cooperation with the National 
Dance Amsoclatlon, National Art Education Association, 
Music Educators National Conference, and the American 
Alliance for Theatre and Education: 4 00 Dartlcloants; Los 
Angeles (December) 

Other celebration events are In the planning stage. 
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15* QuBstlon: Plmasm d«tall th« lln«s of authority In the 
national and regional offices with regard to Head Start. 
Spttclfically include the different roles and responsibilities 
asong the Office of Husan Developaent Services, the 
Adalnlstration for Children, Youth and Faallles and the Head 
Start Bureau* 

Ancwer: The lines of authority in the regional offices for Head 
Start are guided by the progras delegations of authority Bade 
to carry out the Head Start Act. This authority has been 
delegated to the ACYF Coulssloner by the Assistant Secretary 
for Human Developaent Services, and further delegated to the 
BDS Regional Adalnlstrators wii.^ provir^lon for redelegatlon to 
the ACYF Regional Prograa Directors* 

Under the proposed regional reorganization, the Regional 
Administrator would delegate the programmatic functions to the 
Director of the Office of Coaaunity Programs. 

The day-to-day responsibilities of administering the Head Start 
program nationally lie in the office of the As&oclate 
Commissioner, Head Start. The Commissioner, ACYF asures that 
Head Start Is performing Its responslblltles In a manner 
consistent with the policy goals of ACYF. The Assistant 
Secritary asures that all ACYF programs. Including Head start, 
are fulfilling their missions In a way which reflects OHDS 
policy* 

16. Question: vniat efforts are being made to ensure consistent 
Interpretation of Head Start policies across regions? 

Answer: Head start policy Is developed by headquarters' staff 
In Washington with Input from the grantees anc Regional 
offices. From time to time. Task Forces using *.^glonal office 
staff are set up to help in formulating Head Start policy. 
Proposed rules and guidelines are then printed In the Federal 
Register for comment and sent to every Head start grantee. 
After receiving comments, the policy Is finalized and mailed to 
grantees. 

In recrnt years, the Head Start Bureau has conducted training 
sessions that Involve regional staff and training and technical 
assistance providers. Last year we also had two bl-regional 
training sessions where staff In four regions spent time with 
the Director of Head Start and his staff. There ere also 
weekly conference calls with all 10 regional offices that 
facilitate communication and help to clarify Issues. 
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17. Question: Whan p«r«nt« datamlna a n««d for full day 
«ervlc««, what apaclflc ^uldanca (bayond tha infonwitlon 
BeBorandUB of 1/1/90) halp raglonal offlcas daclda If R«ad 
Start funds can be usad to maat tha parants naads? 

Answer: In planntftg the type of Head Start services they will 
provide. Read Start grantees v.oat consider a variety of 
competing needs. Including tliose of children whose faallles 
reed child care uervlces. Our policy regarding this Batter Is 
contained In a 1972 TranSBi^'al Notice, TN 72,6: M-30-336-1 
which states that Read sta. Bay provide full-day services inly 
to children who have no car^^lver at hoae because their parents 
are working or In training, or coae froB hoaes where stress Is 
so great that full-day services are essential, or have special 
needs. There are no additional policies .lat regional offices 
follow. However, we have encouraged grantees to Identify other 
sources or support for the provision of full day services. 
This position was stated In e proposed regulation on Staff 
Requirements and Prograa Options which was published for public 
conment on Deceabcr 8, 1988. We believe that the first 
priority of Head start should be to the comprehensive child 
development needs of children while at the same time supportlnq 
grantees' efforts co meet the broad needs of Head Start 
families. 



18. Question: What Is the approval process for locally 
designed option? 

In the regulation concerning Head Start Performance Standards, 
45 CFR 1304, Appendix A sets forth policy concerning the 
various program designs that Head Start programs may 
Implenent. Among these Is a "Locally Designed Option". When 
this regulation went Into effect In the Bld-1970's there was a 
detailed procedure for our central office to review these 
locally initiated variations. However, ^lils review process has 
not been used In recent years, prlBarlly because there was no 
clear definition of what constituted a Locally Designed 
Option. Variations froa standard Head Start design evolved in 
different ways in different parts of the country. 

To address this situation a new regulation has been proposed, 
Head Start Staff Requirements and PrograB Options - 45 CFR 
1306. This was published for public conment as a proposed rule 
on December 8, 1988., The final rule has been developed and is 
undergoing internal review. This regulation would, for the 
first time, clearly define the design requirements with which 
programs must coaply. It would Include design options that are 
broad enough to encompass most of the variations that have 
developed over the years under the rubric of Locally Designed 
Options. It also would require future variations from the 
standard options to be approved by the Commissioner of ACYF on 
a cas-»-hy-case basis. 
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Qu«stlon: Hust th«y h% approved by th« national of flea? 

Ansvar: Pandlng promulgation of tha final rula on this mattar, 
Haadquartars vlll ravlav all propoaad funding of LDOs« 

Quastlon: What guldanca la uaad to ravlav thasa applications? 

Ansvar: Tha guldanca Is Includad In Appandlx A of tha Haad 
Start Parformanca Standards - 45 CFR 1304 « 

Quastlon: Is tha guldanca available to all grantaas? 

Ansvars All Haad Start grantaas hava copies of 45 CFR 1304, 

Quastlon: What unit of ACYF Is rasponslbli for making thase 
daclslons? 

A'.avars Tha ravlaw* of LDOs Is dona by tna Head Start Bureau* 
Question: Please provide a copy of guidance? 
Answer: A copy of 45 CFR 1304 Is enclosed, 

19 « Questions Does ACYF have current figures on staff turnover 
by category of staff? 

Ansvar: We have data only on the turnover rates of teachers. 

Question: If so, please supply these figures and Indicate th^ 
data and sathod of data collection. 

Answer: Teacher turnover In 1988 vas 17 percent. These data 
coma from an April 1988 salary questionnaire that vas sent to 
Head Start grantees. 

20, Question: Is tiia Perfomanca Information Report (PIR) data 
available to the general public? 

Answer: Data from the Program Information Report (PIR) Is 
shared, on request, vlth Interested parties. Some of the data 
Is used to compile the Head Start statistical fact sheet vhlch 
has been sent to members of Congress and many other Interested 
agencies and Individuals, 

Question: Does the Department have plans to make revisions In 
the PIR form and reporting? 

Ansver: Currant authority for using the PIR form expires In 
February, 1991, In preparing a nev form for submission to 0MB, 
OHDS vlll ravlav the questions on the current form to determine 
If revisions, deletions, or additions are varrantad. He do not 
hava any plans to change the frequency vlth which the PIR form 
Is ment to grantees, l,e, once each year. 
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What M««arch and d«v«lop««nt inltlatlv.s does 
^■''i; progr««« to iaprov* th« quality of the 
Head start program? Pl««s« provide the Subcoaalttee with 
Inl'omation on these effort., J>u*>co«iittee with 

Af*\?°"^^* •f® convened an advisory panel to 

propose avaluatlor. studies to ansve.- two aaln questlSns* 

2. How (Xin gains mada in Raad start b« Mirttained. 

n»nil °f 'tudia. raconaandad by the 

panel will ba iaplamantad in FY 1991. 

In addition Aorr will soon announca tha availability of FY iqqo 

Z?$^^^5°^"='••. P"n>os« of thasa projacts is to 
test the affactivanass of Raad Start programs in addrasslno thA 
co»p .X probl«, which ii«it tha capaci?? or.any H«S St«t 
faailias to achiava salf-suf f iciancy and pronota tha fullest 
developnent of thair children. Priiritiai for inte^.ntion 
?rtlr.^v*':iwr? P"^«n"ng substance abuse; iSpr^ing the 
Jire"s^ parents; and Increasing the e»ployabili?y of 
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22* QUMtion: What training Is pr ld«d to raglonal staff 
raaponalbltt for Maad Start? 

knmwmx Gmarallyi training in tha raglona la conducted on an 
as MCdad baals slnea aoat of tha staff bava a broad knovladga 
bass of Kssd start rulss and guldalinas and axtanslva 
sxpsrlanos in vorXing dlra My vitb tba Haad Start grantaas. 
Movsvar, on-going tralnliig s avallabla for atarf in spaclflc 
job sraas to Maintain continuity In tha quality of sarvlcas 
randsrad to tha Haad Start mrantaaa* Training and orlantation 
say ba provided through visits from tha ACYP Coaalsslonar or 
tha Asaociata Conslaalonar of tha Haad Start Buraau and 
par Iodic vialta from othar Hsad Start Buraau staff. Raglonal 
Off lea atsff alao ara invltad to occaalonal baadguartara 
saatinga for varloua purpoaas, auch aa^ sxpanalon actlvltlas; 
training and tacbnleal aaalatanca natvork ^batlnga; and 
discussions about policy intarpratations and futura plana. 

Quaatlons Hhat parcantaga of raglonal ataff bava axtanalvi 
training xn aarly childhood davalopaant? 

Ansver: Approxlaataly 1/3 of tha raglonal ataff hava axtanslva 
training in aarly childhood davalopi«ant. 

23. Quaatlon: What doaa tha Dapartaant aaa a:^ tha aoat valuabla 
In-sarvlcs training? 

Answar: Ha baliava tha holding of national Inatltutaa, 
training s«^aaions Hal tad to ona aubjact araa at which aany 
racognlsad authorltiaa ara praaant to of far aaalatanca, ara ona 
of tha aoat valuabla aaans for conducting In-sarvlca training. 
Tha Haad Start Suraau ba<* aponaorad and conductad tha following 
national inatitutaa In vaahlngton, O.C.: 

o Hoaa*baaad Inatltuta 

0 Educational Coordlnatora' Instltuta 

o Social Sarvlcaa Inatltuta 

o voluntaar coordlnatora' Inatltuta 

During Auguat, 1990, a Haad start Raalth Instltuta will 
taXa placa In Washington, D.C. 



Quaatlon: What la tha Dapartaant doing to ancouraga In-acrvice 
training? 

Ansvar: OHOS allocataa $16 allllon of Haad Start training and 
tachnlcal aaalatanca funda dlractly to Haad Start grantaaa to 
parmit thaa to idantlfy and obtain aaadad la-sarvlca training. 
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«I7i2^ Ii "5'" °° •^v" ■ B«ch«lor« daaraa or 

Child t>«valopMnt Crcdantial? or 

Aniiwar: TO. Haad stirt Buraau, aCYF has a nuabcr of orooo.p,* 
prof. ..ional growth. Th.y bmqin with th* '.ntry aJild 

VIaH !? ^'"^ Coordinator, of H.alth, social services 
and Education Co.pon.nt. in approval cour..wor)c. Ihi. ' 
cour.. work will iwd to • Bach.lor'. D«gr.. in .aS 
coordinator'. .p.ciality within thr.. ylir" 

o Th. Ag.ncy ha. fund.d 47 Comunity CoU.g.. in th. past 
four y.ar. to p.-ovid. training tor ho., vi.itori? ^ 
c.nt.r-ba«.d pr..chool .taff, f.»ily day car. orividers 
S«d^StaJ^"'r*"*'^ cnt.r-b.;«J .taff for^tt^'So" 

S'*^!?** «>• wider world of 

pr..chool •duMtion. rift..n of thc».. collw.. ar. .till 

H«S ■••i«tanc. to th. AB.ric«n Ind sn .nd Migrant 

Hwd start prograw of tan found in th... r.aot. ..ttings 
iiihtl !?"5""i'^ "i^*" P'^*'9'"« «>«va bain d„i"ed t? 
crSSi^!^? b. r.ady for a.......nt for th.ir 

vithin a two.y.ar paried. rurth.mora, all of 
J^!, Wlicabla to an Associata-of-Arts 

dagraa in aarly childhood aducation. or Arcs 

° e'^'f* <=yf^""tly axa»ining th. davalopaant of a "Head Start 
Scholarship Educational Aa.i.tanc. Program." Thi. Effort 
will h.lp u. upgrad. tho.. in laada«hip ril.s acrow aU 
coBponanta. m tha aducation ..rvic. co.pon.n? i? will 
halp Ma.t.r T.ach.r. and Education CoordinatSrS git 
Bachelor, and Ma.t.r. d.gr... in .arly childhood aducation. 

° -C«^Ir'?'i2f^"',"'" """io" o' a new ataff po.ition 

tS« frl^!^"? ' ^" centers where 

cla..roo»« to aodel be.t practic. with 
t.ach.r.. Th. Mast.r T.ach.r will be an exDerllneed 
X'Zitln. "'"^ " B-chelor-of-Art. in Itr'T'J.il^^To^ 

In ord.r to ■..t th. deaand for qualified .taff, for the neyt 
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2* Th« Council Mod«l vlth two tr«c)cs* On« Involves • 
training progras leading to tha COA cradantlal; tha 
othar Involves ravlsad procaduras for direct assessaant. 

Quastlon; What Is the retlo of regional staff faalllar 
vlth Head Start programs vho directly pro ..e tachnlcal 
assistance to Indlvlduel grantees? 

Ansver: Thare ara currently 117 staff In the raglonal offices 
vlth responsibility for providing prograaaatlc assistance end 
ovei.'slght to the 1158 Reed Start grantees funded by the ten 
regional offices. There ere elso 63 fiscal specialists vlth 
rer.ponslblllty for providing flscel esslstence end oversight to 
th.ese sane grantees. In eddltlon, there ere nine program and 
olx fiscal spaclallsts In Washington, O.C. providing comparable 
assistance and oversight to the 129 American Indian end Migrant 
Head Start grantees. 

25. Question: Vhat Is the status of the Department's proposed 
regulations of December 8. 1988? 

Ansver: Tha proposed regulation, entitled Head Start Staff 
Requirements and Program Options, has been revised based on the 
public comments ve received end Is undergoing final review 
vlthln the Department, We plan to publish the final rule 
before the and of the year. 

Question: Does the Department continue to estimate the cost of 
Implanentlng these regulations to be $15 million? 

Answer* We currently estimate that changes proposed In the 
final : a will cost approximately $8.2 million. It Is 
antlclpaced that these chai^g^s will not be required prior to FY 
1991 and vlXl be Implemented over a two year period. Since FY 
1987, ve have Improved program quality by awarding $24.5 
million to extend the period of time that programs operate or 
to reduce data sizes; thereby, helping programs meet the 
proposed new requirements. 

Question: Please provide the Subcommittee with a detailed list 
of hew these costs vere developed. 

Answer: Tha current estimate of $8.2 million vas developed 
from program reports for 1989 In vhlch grantees specify the 
length of time they operete, their class sixes, end similar 
Information . Prom data In these reports ve have estimated the 
added time programs vould have to operate and the number of new 
stAff they vould need to hire to comply vlth the proposed 
regulation* A cost estimate vas then applied to each item. 
Owe aatlmatas ara that It vould cost: $2,161,000 to add new 
classes to reduce class sizes to proposed levels in grantees 
that operate one session a day; $3,425,000 to reconfigure 
programs that opmrate two sessions e day to allow them to meet 
proposed class size standards; end, $2,613,000 to incraase the 
number of days that programs operate co meat new mlnimums. 
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In th. H..d SJarTprocrCi w^L! C???*!! contributions 
fro. to Mtch .Cti f^^dJ?' «i" th. f,d.r«l funds come 

is:-;r';.iS-?.:^jj.nry.'L°".$5; '^r.iv." 

Qu..tion: what .p.cific H.ad st.rt fund, win b. u..d? 

fund.. ^"'•"'^ '° St«t. latch incentiv. 

cr"iid";utr"" '""""^''^ P'^ograM to b. 

^=r:t;ry"d1:c%:^?on"^r^^^^o°'a??L%^%" "'"^^^^-s the 

f^t%-;-t^^r?-r-/-a^S 
S".%^:r.rc^-rr-t'^^^^^^ 

to .ncourage states to invest in He2d t° 

Stat., a« opposed to state lnv«^»!!* ? Programs in their 

preschool pr^raas investment in non-Head Start, 

27. NO QUESTION |27 ASKED 

US. 2nr^°r"L.s":^.^?in1^:o^2,%"^? V"^ to limit the 

during fii^i year anS grantees 

«r:'^^.n'':i^';;:u«''"Ke°dr!^clude'f"'' °P«"ting 

:^^d^L-.^^^L~^^^^^^^ 

Qu..tion: Do you have any plan, for .uch a limitation i, the 
S:.TItar^%t-:!^--i--^^ 
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our propound position on full-dax Mrvic**. W« propo»« to 
•llov programs to op«r«t« full*d«y .pvograms, but r«qv^r« th«a 
to sxplors all other possibla' saurcas*^ suiport. It would 
continue to provide Head Start* eupjtort' only to thofe families 
that need such »ervice«, euch ma when parenta ar» working or in 
training, 

Queation: If ao, pleaae provide the Subcommittee with copies 
of all written materiala iaauad to the regional officea in 
addition to regulationa on the aubject of full-day aervices 
(including programs operating more than six hours.) 

Answer: Copies of the current policy and proposed regulation 
are attached. 

29. Question: The Head Start Bureau has funded numerous 
demonstration projects in local Head Start programs. What 
topics hava these pro'^«cts addressed and how will theae 
demonatration efforts ..fleeted in Head Start programming in 
the future? 

Anawer: Since FY 1986 Head Start grantees have conducted a 
number of demonatration efforts, usually of two years 
duration. These demonstrations have addressed the following 
topics: 

o Adult Literacy 



o Parent Enrichment Programs 
o Serving Single Parents 

o Serving Parents in Rural and Isolated Commanities 
o Serving Teenage Parents 

o Transition of Parents From Head Start to the 
Schools 



o Stress Reduction 



o Parent Education Approaches 

o Serving Parenta One Year Before They Enter Head 
Start, And One Year After They Leave Head Start 

o Subatance Abuse Prevention Approaches 

o Obtaining College Credits For Parents Completing 
Parent Education Courses 



o Self-sufficiency Approaches 

o CoBBunity Colleges CDA Training Network 
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o Kultl Cultural Enrlchawnt Modules 

° iu?h^i^°" ^'"'^^ Childhood St«t«-of-th«.Art 

o Design Crltsrla for Clsssrooas 

o HoBslsss Hssd start Fa»lllss 

JunSS i Th. curr.nt prohibition, on .Uowabl. us.s of 

fund, contain.d in th« Act ancun that st«t«« will «!? ^Lh. 

cost. Horiovir on!!L?f*^''?°' ' '"'^'^ op.rational 

slt£?s^ a^ h^^^^^^^^ s.^rv'^Lr.^^c^'i.^--? r.:.s. 

nfxibUitS." • • •ub.tanniauy ,r.afr r.,ourc«. and 
COA 

lis^^yHr""' ""^ scholarships were not distributed 

Answer: Approximately 5,000 rwained unavarded •• of October 
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Question: Plaasa axplaln th« reason for this. 

Answsr: It Is Important to nots that for sach fiscal ysar's 
silocstlon, Statss havs two ysars In which to obligate and 
spend the funds. Thus^ we expect that States will be reporting 
additional numbers for TY 198S. 

States have reported that a primary reason why a greater nuaber 
of FY 1987 scholarships were not awarded was that it took a 
numb«r of months to get the program organized. Therefore, 
publicity to the early chil^ood community was greatly 
delayed. This vas psrtlc^alarly true of the large State 
agencies with multiple responsibilities. However, this problem 
was significantly resolved by the second year. 

2. Question: Would raising the eligibility level and allowing 
scholarships, to cover the costs for the training necessary to 
obtain a CDA make It easier for lowlncome participants to earn 
a CDA? 

Answer: Raising the Income eligibility and allowing 
scholarships to cover the cost of training would not have an 
lapact on the number of Kead start staff who eazn a CDA, since 
Head Start training and technical assistance funds support CDA 
training for these staff. However, such changes make It easier 
for low-income participants who are not Head start staff to 
earn a COA credential. 

Often those Individuals, who are Income eligible according to 
the current guidelines, are too poor to purchase training and 
thus have no means with which to acquire the skills required 
for credent la ling. 

Also, the States report that they have many Interested 
applicants vho are Individuals working In child care programs 
earning low salaries. However, their total fasily Income makes 
them ineligible for the CDA Scholarship Assistance Progran 
according to the current guidelines. 

When considering such changes. It must be recognized that 
allowing scholarships to cover the costs of training would 
result In a significant decrease in the number of scholarships 
available.. 
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AGENCy 

ACTION 
Sl'MMAPY 



^^OPr^rr^J."^^ "^'^^^'^ '""^ """'^N SERVICES 
OFFICE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 

45 CFR Part 1306 

Head Start Program 

Health a.id Hu.-«an Services (DHHsP • C» ' r^^^^nt of 

Notice Of Proposed Rule.-naking 

con^ont^ from%hrpubl?c o^T'"' (NPRM) requests 

H-.d start StaffR^qu ^.^ts and Proo;/V^^ '^'^ ^"^»^1<^<^ 
grantees .ay operat? var^o-.^tj^^s ^rHerd^'^tlr?'- ^^^^^ 
c^^nter-based or home-base, ot' - - Jhit n . P'ograias. e.g . 
clarifies exisf-n^ requi-' nrX^.TTL.. ^""^^ consolidates and 

program staffing patterns inS ouw.f?^*^*^' regarding Head st^rt 
rcquire.-«ents regard ng Head t^rt i "^*''"^ ^"^ pr-poses new 
consolidates and clar!f es ex s no''?^''*T 

re^-arding Head start n'o^ram onr nL^^'i^"*'''"^ policies 
roqoire.,ent3 for hour^^nd davfof o* P^°P<>^^= specific new 

and days of prograir operations and class size. 

jppropriato training for staff JnH „^ Programs: provide 

oitu.n(s> based on the needl of rf/"^""'''*"-' "■?1<^''<^"' P-'ogran 

in con:„rTance with all PerforLnre ^""T'^^' '"■Pl<^'=<^"' the options 

rvyuiatiop. anO .cltt.L J '''^ ""^ progra!. 

. number'; hour = and Javs'of'd '° Pco.,dc\, least 

..-.! laronts. an<! r.a'ntaln * services to children 

!3nui..s per h.r,o vis^to?. P ropriate class sizes and n..r-,er of 

c...... an^ ton^.:;':,^';^^-::,-,-- -vices .ein, provided lo 

= P^oposed ..e 

p.u. r.ox »182. Washington, D.C. 2C013. 
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It would be helpful it agencies and organizations would submit their 
conraents m duplicate. Beginning 14 days after close of the coiar.ent 
period, comments will be available for public inspection in Room 
S755, 40C 6th Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. 20201, Monday through 
Friday between the hours of 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p. re. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION' CONTACT: lerry R. Lewis, 202-755-77S7 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFOHMATIOH: 

I. Prograns Purpose 

Head Start is a natiorial program providing comprehensive 
developmental services primarily to low-mcorr.e preschool children, 
age three to the a^e of conspulsory school attendance, and their 
fa-nilies. To nelp enrolled children to ochieve their full 
potential. Head Start programs provide comprehensive health, 
nutritional, ec rational, social and other services. In addition. 
Head Start progroff.a are required to provide for the direct 
participation of parents cf enrolled children in the developnsent , 
conduct, and direction ot local prograns. In FY 1987, Head Start 
served 446,523 children through a network cf 1,290 grantees and 620 
delegate agencies, each of which hds an approved written agree^.ent 
with the grantee to operate a Head Start prograir. 

While Head Start is targe»-ed priiaarily on children wr.ose families 
have mcoices at or below the poverty line or are eligible for public 
assistance. Head Start legjlacions pemt up to 10 percent of the 
Head Start children m local programs to be froir. families who do not 
meet these low-inco«e criteria. Head Start also requires that a 
miniroura of 10 percent of the enrollment oppor tur. . t les m each State 
be wade available to handicapped children. Such children are 
expected to be enrolled m the full range of Head Start services and 
activities in a setting with their non-handicapped peers and to 
receive necessarv special education and related services. 

The Head Start program presently operated with t;»o paid staff (one 
teacher and one aide) and, whenever possible, a volunteer in each 
classroom. Appropriate training is provided to staff and prograr 
volunteers . 

Head Start programs r.ay currently operate one or rrore of five 
program options: 

Standard Head Start operates for five days per week and can te 
part day or full day. 
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re^'week?' opor.-.e for four days or les = 

sxall group of chiloren approximately once each mon?h! 
un:^L'^e:as^^r.?f'io°c:i\^U^^°?;.r%nd"'^"'^'' " 
!I. pucyose of the NPRM 

The purpose of this proposed rule is to ensure that Ho-^d <;^.r^ 
prograT.s maintain levels of quality that ! 
long range benefits to children an^ fa'iUes ""T.'T 5'°"°'^ 
staffing requirements have been develoced to'.J Proposed program 
Children are being served Drqualtne^^sta f ?he r a ^''"^ 
regarding program options have beer deveJooea to Tdln^^J'^?!"'? 
Of service that grantees must providrto chtLr.n f 
operating a Head start programf children and parents m 

In addition, as required by Section 108 of Public raw q« <;<;« .v, 

proposed additions and revisions to the Heaa ^Jlr^ ' ^5^^^ 

not result in the eli.iration of, or reduct on^ n^'i^'''"' 

types of health, ed^catj.n, parent e^ent c.. ^' ''^^ 'u^^^^ 

services required to be ptovided H °' 

effect on November 2. 1978? ^ Pei formance itar.card' in 

reg!lati^^n^r^cU?^er^%?^^ H^arita^t^^^^ T^^^^^ "^^ ^^-^ 
ace incorporated'or ;ecodif?:S%u fhf npr?'"'?^oTh'"' ^"'^^^^^ 
Taole found in section the p^oa^^To . Redes igna t ion 

regulations and policies t I lJ].^'::f, specifies the superceded 
i^x.^.if.. _ ^^^^ i.-ntities new requirements. 

III. Data used in the Development ct the NPRM 
Back ^ jound 
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variables addressed in this Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) 
directly affect program quality ^nd the number of children that can 
be served on an annual basis. 

Basis, for Change 

The changes proposed in this NPRM are a result of findings from 
research studies, data from Head Start information systems and 
'Turrent information regarding effective early childhood education 
programs . 

RESEARCH: The National Day Care Study (Abt Associates, 1980) 
addresses the issues of teacher qualifications and class size. 
There is evidence that children m programs with staff trained in 
early childhood education and development had better relationships 
with the teacher, were able to complete more projects and showed 
significant gains m skills and knowledge. 

This Study also reported the advantages of preschool classrooms with 
smallet group sizes. Teachers engaged in rnore social interaction 
with children and less passive observation of activities. Children 
in smaller groups made greater gains on tests of cognitiv skill, 
showed more cooperative behavior with peers, more verbal initiative 
in giving opinions, providing infurmation, stating preferences and 
exhibited more reflective or innovative bf>havior in play or in 
assigred tasks. In addition, children showed fewer negative 
b'^'iaviors of hostility or conflict with others and were less likely 

wander aimlessly around the classroom or to be uninvolved in 
activ 1 1 les . 

A number o studies indicat2 that longer hours of service produce 
more and longer lasting gains for children (Head Start Synthesis 
Project, 1985; Head Start Measures Project. 1987). The 1985 He au 
Start Measures Project indicated that the effectiveness of the 
progran depended on the time that children and teachers were en^^agt^ri 
in learning activities. The 1969 Westinghouse Study showed that 
sun^.Ter prograns (approx iinately 240 hours of services per year per 
cr.ild) provide insufficient contact with children and fa-. lies to 
result in long range benefits. Based on this itiforraation, on the 
experience of the agency and on general practice in child 
developsrert prograins, a minirrun number of hours of service was 
determ ined . 

The Home Start Evaluation Study (1976) was implemented to review the 
methodology and effectiveness of home-based programs. That study 
found home-based programs effective when home visitors worked with 
10 to 11 families. When hone visitors worked with more than 12 
families, however, hone visits were made less frequently resulting 
in a decline in childrens' development in the areas of school 
readiness and language development. 
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HEAD START INFORMATION <;v<;tpuc. 

data collection sjl °L "he'^ead Itarf Ir'''^ '"'"V"' "^"^ 

P'jo^'d" P^ogra. inforLnon " actuaf'Sead'^f"'^ "^P"" 
provided to children and fam,i,o^ : Start services 

Syston (HSCOST) provides nfor-^ation on '^"^Iv^ts 
cost. Conbined/the two data Sases prSviT-nfor"?""" ""^ 
efficiency and effectiveness of indivHua \.J l^^'t°" °" 
These systems provided information that tf^""' programs, 

raising issues and posing question.; r^L !" ^ " ''^^'^ fo-^ 

P P^o^-T^n1or:^?r?:ga^^i-rsCch tTd.^.T ^ — - 

hour. Of service and prcgra^ opt i^n\":J„;';:;?e'::n"dr"' 

Th:^L"^^e^',rL^^r2rch!tdL„^:," - ^« <^^'^<^"". 

--rl ";ro^r'L°";f^^;p^:^;^?:j- ---ed ^ ^ -^'^ 

?rear-^.^rda'^%-^^-rof?e-" ---""nrp^^^-ml 

year to approximately ?8% If .L .^V.'^"^^ °^ ^'^^^ hours per 

Prograr,s i^plemen tng Jhe var at>on^ nationall^. 

offer an average of I44 L^^''^'""^ attendance option 

Children. Parfday procr^ms olfeTan T""''^ '° °' 

year to 32% of all'Head-start°ch! dren 'p^?? °J "^h""" Per 

programs th .t operate double sess,nnr%/ ^"^ variation 

hours per ■ .ar to 26% 0^ 3 ! H^d ^^""^^ °^ "75 

programs p ov.de approx mitolv -o J children. Hr.ne-based 

8» of the Mldren. ^ °f service per year to 

I'^tZlo'Tleltrol'' -"^t'o- -volve around what is 

c"?Iar:n^„1^f=::n,:-:-" ^'^^-^^'-^ - --^"^ ^'onofus to 

a^,a^^rlh:^d:o^n^ = ^rp^L^b!o!"^^'^^^ ^° - - ^« to serve 

d^::i!"::n?^!iy-a-pr^rp?i::e"-r°" If V - 

n..„,„., ... P -? J° -Lf 'i^ren and their families. 



opinions and .dea^^ela d" ng "? e'ef f Lt ^vi'"" '"^^ ^^-'^'^ 

He d start „ere solicited f?o/nrof ?"^ "Efficiency of 

c^ Idhood education'and 'oad ^a^?'"?h^"s"o'' "J °' 
^ St,rt gr.too a.d delega^J^^^ency'sta^ r^it^---^ 
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coordinators, teachers, tc.)« training and technical assistance 
providers and the National Head Start Association Board of Directors 
and members (a national organisation representing Head Start 
directors, parents, staff i»nd friends). The contents of this rule 
regarding hours of service, staffing and options reflect the 
comments and ideas offered by the professionals and others i**. the 
early chldhood education field 

In addition, the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, a national organization that represents early childhood 
professionals, has developed Accreditation Criteria and Procedures 
o f the National Academ y of Ea rry_Cn i Id hood Programs (NAEYC, 1984)" to 
wh\ch we looked for guidance. The Academy's Crite Tia confirm that 
lov enrollment limits and trained staff are in;portant to the success 
of any preschool program. 

We have focused our efforts in four major areas: 
1 . Pro gram Flexib ility^ 

One of the strengths of Head Start is that local prograruw ave :he 
flexibility to design the program to meet specific community needs. 
The result of this flexibility is that there is a wide 'lation in 
the manner in whici local Head Start progcams arc imp. ted,, which 
IS generally a tribute to the ingenuity of Head Start program 
operators. The intent of this NPRM is to retair that flexibility, 
within parameters that protect program quality, by sotting minimums 
or ranges on those program variables that affect long range benefits 
to children and families. 

ACYF IS proposing that this NPRM incorporate into a new Part 1306, 
Appendix A of 45 CFR Part 1304, Program Options for P.:o3ect Head 
Start. The :.TRM also revises t e prograrn options requirements based 
on the need to relate program goals and design to community needs 
and on the need for sufficient hours and days of program 
operations. The NPRM also further specifies the various program 
options available to local Head Start programs and consolidates in 
one place all the information on each option which is presently 
scattered throughout Head Start requirements, manuals and other 
policy issuances. 

3 . Ho u r s and pays of Operation 

Based on data cited above. ACYF proposes to set minirrun hours and 
days of operation for both the center-based and ho'-.e-based program 
options. The specific requiremercs for each prog am option include 
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staff Of home visitors. teaching 

operate for a nomber o1 hou^s ^ha? .s regions. Some programs 

adequate amourf of con tacrbetween '"^"f f ' cien t to provide a-> 

fam.ly. This NPRM " require tha thL'"^""" ^"^ '"^ '^"'''^ 
amount of contact t.me being provided " '""^ 



Class Size 



clls^^'sl^l-hl? ^^e-^^L^Jlbrr^r^eL-s^artr ^^^'^^ -"'^ 
the children being served and ^hi ^ "^a<^ Start based on the ages of 
option being impl^^ln ^d ?hese pr'Ssed ^^"^^^'^^^ed program 
consistent wi th research f ind!nL r^ ! requirements are fully 
the recommendau^nro ear Jy ch!ldho^'^ "'^'^ V ' 
on current good practical (Xae5c! J9^)!^^^"'''"*^^ information 

IV. Section by Section Discussion of the NPRM 
SUBPART^A 

th^''';;:po^d°^^:i::'p°^p^3':s''aTe"::tfvr:; t"^^ ^h'''°" °^ 

definitions of terms used Subpar'mi.n h^"'' provides 

IS not applicable to the 35 e^.^t '"^t «-he rulr 

which serve children below the agr^f'?JIee.' "' 

comn^;o"compf;a;c:%^t'h''th: :taff^q-anrca"t 

at least 180 days, to coro ,nIo ^or,ni^ ' "^q" "-enien ts and 

roquirements. New Lan-Lrm^.^!'^ '"^ program option 

rule at the time the'^ ar-Hu^doi. requirements of tho^ final 



SUBPART B 



staffing requirem:n;s^nd\n?^^^^^^ clar.f.es e^.sting 

staff qualifications? introduces new requirements regarding 



Section 1306.20: ProorAm ct-*** 

program Staffing Patterns 

Section 

. f-^^>.am^ muss. emP 

Je for each classrooir (a teacher and a 



3ta^rper^iv?e--f^r:-rea%--;;si-/':^-- 
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teacher aide) and must have a volunteer in the classroom whenever 
possible* Home-based programs must employ home visitors. Both 
classroom staff and home visitors must be able to communicate with 
the families they serve and must be familiar with the echnic 
background of those families. 

These requirements are designed to assure that sufficient adults are 
available so that children in the classroom can be provided with 
individualized attention. They are also designed to assure that 
families that participate in the home-based program will receive the 
individualized attention needed to meet the needs of the parents and 
children in that family. 

Section 1306.21: Staff Qualification Requirements 

Section 1306.21 specifies, for the first time, staff qualification 
requirements for classroom staff and home visitors. The competence 
of the Head Start teacher and home visitor is one of the Most 
important determinants of the success of the program. It is the 
training and experience of this staff that enables them to provide 
high quality and age appropriate experiences to children. 
Accordingly, ACYF proposes to require a minimum level of training 
for teachers prior to being put m charge of a classroom and for 
home Visiters prior to being put m ch'*rqe of a group of home-based 
families. One way to meet these requirements is to hire teachers 
and home visitors with Child Development Associate (CDA) 
credentials. Individuals with CDAs nave demonstrated their 
competence in working m center- or home-based child development 
programs. 

The Administ r dt ion for Children, Youth and Families encourages 
public coranent on those activities and efforts that will be needed 
to insure that qualified teachers and home visitors are available to 
fill vacant positicts. We are particular]> interested in ways 
programs could provide training or liclp persons obtain the 
credentials necessary to become home visitors. Possible approaches 
might include hiring staff as home visitor trainees or providing 
training to staff currently employed in other positions. 

.Sect)on 1306.22; Volunteers 

Current Head Start policies in the Head Start Manual of Policies and 
Instructions regarding volunteers are incorporated in section 
1306.22. The proposed regulation requires that all programs have a 
system for actively encouraging volunteer participation and that 
special efforts must be made to have volunteer participation, 
especially parents, in the classroom. Volunteer participation must 
be organized so that there are specific oppo; t un i t les to work at 
meaningful tasks both within the classroom and m other program and 
admin 1 stra t . ve areas. 
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Section 1306.23: Training 

\z:T.,rrt lit'.'. iir.VrTiAir^tr. ^ 

SUBPART^ 

implemented by Head qLrt nri«! Service options that can be 

supercedes exfs^tni f^^^i^::; r^Sn" :^:rrrRi:"r!!o. . 

standards, contained a number n^' r • "^^^ ^^^'^ performance 
involvement, education serviL^ requirements related to parent 
other Head Star t coiponln^ s tk services, nutrition and 

nours ana days of Operation for each ot the options. 
S.>cnon 1306 .30.. provision of Comprehensive Child Oevelop.ont 

corrreh.nsive chlld'deieJop^en serv^cefto'' .^'^fr^ P^°"'<'^ 
the program, me»t the Head qt^rt P^^J "^"Udre enrolled in 

classroom or hone- b!sed ?rn,m P'^f f °f ""ance Standards, provide 
children, p oS?5e home vi^ ?sPto°an"''"r -^"P" '^"c.s for all 
resources ?o the g?:::esre"e" ^ssfbl^" ""'"^ ^""""""^ 



that the 



fo%a!t^eT?o%'1egu 1^1 1" fr?"^ 

hor,e-based g^up socio Lotion a^f, classroom or 
licensing sLndLds! Depend?n« on ^i','" "c" ""^^^ ^"'i 
standards, ^hls may include cllss?on^^^ °"^5""' 1°"1 licensing 

<;one cases, homes t,.,, classrooms, outdoor play areas or, in ^ 

onsure the heal" 'and safety orth'T":^ P^°P°^^'' " f"""" 
-rved. in ca3os where"no sta e'a^d"?:'^ f" "^"^ 
dpplicaole or where these licen^n^ J ^ licensing standards are 
than Hoad start regulations nroorLf '^^ comprehenc ive 

their facilities are in °omplfa°le C th'thrS^'^'' '° '""'^ '"^^ 
Standards related to health and Hf^J^ . ^"^'"' Performance 
neaicn and safety found in 45 CFF 130.4.2-3. 
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Section 1306.31: Choosing Head Start Program Options 

This section incorp« : .tes existing requirements found in 45 CFR Part 
1304, Appendix A, section A. It allows grantees and delegatp 
agencies to implement a center -based program option which focuses on 
delivery of services to the cnild, a home-based program option which 
focuses on delivery of services to the parents, or both options with 
different groups of c*"ildren. 

Some Head Start grantees may prefei to implement the center-based 
program option in which priority is placed on providing services to 
children in a classroom setting. This option encompasses those 
options pf'evioi*:!/ termed standard option, part day and full day,, 
double sessiors and variations in center attendance. Other Head 
Start grantees may prefer to implement a home-based program option 
when the age or other characteristics of the children indicate the 
i;nportance of working directly with parents to enhance their role as 
the primary iactor in the development and education of their 
chxld(ren). Head Start grantees also have the option of 
irr.plcmenti ng ooth a cen ter -:>ased and a home-based program. 

Both home-basec and center-based options as specified in the 
proposed rule a. low sufficient flexibility for local grantees and 
delegates to be ^^ble to implement programs thjt provide serves 
appropriate to int'ividual children and the fainilies being served. 

The Administration for Children, Youth and Families is aware that 
some Head Start grantees operate programs that combine aspects of 
both center- and home-based options.: Some of th*>se combination 
programs do not meet the minimum requirements of this NPRM for 
either option. This NPRM does not presently include a third option 
that would allow and regulate these programs. However, we are 
interested jn public comment on those programs in three areas: 

The goals and effectiveness of such programs, and the 
possibility of including a combination model as a th:rd option 
in the rule. 

Recommendations regarding acceptable min imums or ranges for days 
and hours of operations that a combination model would need to 
provide to assure gains to childrer and families. Minimum*; 
might be two days per week plus three home visits a month .or 
thirty two weeks of operation or three days per weokplus two 
home visits a month for thirty two weeks of operation. 

The likely impact oC this rule on existing combination programs 
if no third option ir allowed. 
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Section 1306.32: Ccnter-Basod Prograr. Option 

cenL^hi^;!!! =P*='f'" the requiror,onts for the operation of a 
cente.-bascd program including class si:o, hours nnd davs of 
operation,, double session and full day variations? 

Paragraph (a) defines a Head start class as a group of children a 
qualified teacher, an aide and a volunteer and speci? efnew 
requirements for class size. It defines the appropr ate stze of the 
the"^i:ss'and''h:.he"' preJominant age'^f the children" n'"' 

seL?on whether or not the program is single or double 

clairm^kP^ w ^^'"H/"*^ predominant age of the children in the 
m.nH , ' P°""=l« i° determine allowable class sizes for 

Soib e 1!-^ o"'??"^- '■hether a class is single or 

do°u"bJ: s%%1i'o°n" ^^:°he%"^ '° "'^ -'^'^^ '"e 

The chart found in the proposed rule at section 1306.32 (a) (11) 
~lment I requirements which are basid on Lnded 

enrollment. Minimum and maximum class sizes have been specified to 
I^n^ ^r/"'' " "'"y Children ,s posstb e while 

Yoi i r^r. ^"^.''"^'"^ services. The Admin is t r a t lon^or ChuSren 
Head sta^*^"""''" interested in public comment on whether o nit 
requirements!" «ff«"-<^ly -<i efficiently within the°' 

For the first time in Head Start regulations, proposed class -ize is 
more stringent for the i,.plementat ion of double session c"sses"han 

teache IVu LTrl.°" <'°"?'%""'°" =1"= size to ensu?e that no 
teacher will be responsible for more than 34 children. This lin-it 
IS imposed to make ture that teachers h..,ve tir.e to provide 
?«rflr '° still ha'ie sufficient 

coSler'^ncel -""s and parent-teacJe^ 

!oek^'daI;s"'i =°""'"S proposed new regulations on minimum days por 
center-bHj / ""^ """^ "^"^ '"^^ 9rantees must provlde'^fir 

nrovtdl^o f classroom operations. it specifies that programs 
^\°:^trot'V2S till '^Tyr/.\VclltlV°°^ operations Lsl provide , 
providing five da^s ^rh^ltL L ^^^'""^ °P<?rations. Progrars 
Sinimum of 60 dfvs f classroom operations must provide a 

nimum of 160 days per year of classroom operations. The number of 

factor'e3"i'n fn °' ^"'^'^^y" and vacations vnich? ^hen 

».n^m^m^;^:p;;iil-:e"l; 3^ -:^s-- v. r^^- -r-nih-^rtod. 
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Center -based programs will be expected to operate for at least the 
number of days specified in this proposed rule. Classroom 
operations should only be cancelled due to factors beyond the 
control of the progra.n (adverse weather conditions, emergencies, 
etc.). When cancellations do occur, programs should make every 
effort to make up the canceJled days of class using ex.stino 
resources. Makeup classes mu'"t be provided if cancellations result 
in less than 128 days of class. 

Paragraph (b) also allows grantees to implement a program with a 
combination of four and five days per week and to pro-rate the 
nininu. required number of days of service based on 32 weeks of 
schec'uled days of classroom operations. This program allows the 
fift) day of the week to be used alternately for classroom 
operations or for staff training, home visits, parent-teacher 
con f e "enr es :>r other relevant activities. In no instance are 
programs which operate five days per week being encouraged to redjcc 
the nurber of days per wee'c of operation except as noted below in 
secvion 13C6.32 (c) regarding double session programs. 

Paragraph (b) has the effect of requiring that grantres and delegate 
agencies currently operating two or three days per week must 
increase their days of classroom operations to at least four days 
per week if the^ intend to continue to provide center-based program 
ser*^ic**s. As ar alternative, these grantees and delegates can 
choose to implement a home-base i program as defined in section 
1 306 . 33, bu*. only if the needs of children and families in the 
cowirunity indicate that such a change is appropriate. 

Mi"i,Tiu-i r eqL 1 rerr.ents and acceptable ranges for planned hojrs p< r 
at'* also proposed in paragraph (b) . Both days and hours of 
Of^orjtion include the scheduled da/s nd hours of classroorr 
of>*irations during which time children ar3 expected to be involved in 
l^^arning opportunities, field trips or receiving Head Start 
nutrition or htjlth services. These days and hours are exclusive of 
sc'itduled vacation days or holidays, the child's travel to dnd ftc^T 
the center or 1 1 rne for staff planning and record keeping. Programs 
are also expected to employ staff for ar. amount ot time that allows 
ther time, when children are not present, for pre-service training, 
1 ir program startLip and close down, for required record keeping and 
planning and for home visits and parent teacher conferences. 

The NPRM incljdes a required minimum of three and one half hours of 
classroom operation per day. The Administration for Children, Youtr 
and Families is aware that some Head Start grantees presently 
operate double session programs that nay make it administratively 
difficult to operate for longer than three hours j^r day. we aie 
also aware, however, that a three and one half hour day is 
do ve 1 opmen t^ 1 1 y appropriate for a Head Start child and think that 
the use of staggered working hours or additional part time or swing 
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the rc-q Ud ours 'tho'^J^:''' ''^"'^'•'^ " operate for 

rax.l.^s .r.n°" e^.ed % pubJ.M"'°" Ch.ldren. youth .„d'°' 

costs 9:antccs w^Sld Incoun' or tT^o" h?s r.'" <"'''-l = "'S -d 

practice. ""^tr » .ting this requirement into 

(ound under 45 CFK J 30^2-2 (" rh^s reo'"' '"'^^^ ' = 

para9r,jph (b)(8) o£ this sect on ,Ll T ."'I'' "cod.f,ed ir. 

^°tld^i^„'d^^-^-,-- ?" -"'^ ^ 

"o^h the te^chor'^Ld'^p're t ""^ ^"Ipful to 

•-explore the child's progress withL^^I^? ^"'"'^ opportunity to 
the teacher to show th°%'rent spcc.n^ classroom context and allow 
^r - . in Which the child i; "^voWed "^^'^'t'" .>nd activity 
conft-rence, parents car„rL^ D"""9 the firit 

staff a.ou^ the ?'chUd T t^e^ec^nn' '° '-^^"'"5 

0.uin9 the second co^ ere^ce .^a7h»r ' °^ ''^ P'"^"'"' i""''- 
progress tc the parents'L^:;e U^^ch^d^^erJ^^^rhe '^^o^^^^i^ = 

^:.th"-^;!^.e'-^J-^.--'"°^- P-.^ for 

rtfe.r^o'^^^^du'c: h;;y::^::r,'i: '■^"'-^ •.^pi-...n.,., 

r^t(03-> of this svsteT ts o nfo ?^ P^ r en t - 1 c a Che r conferences. T! e 

-ircunstances, however, is the o^oor.n P"t'cip.>te. m Jer ^ 

c-nter -based moor^n, ,r II pro5ram to drop the child fror the 

visits -d/or"^ nfcon rencer";je c^e'; ""^ P^''-'P-'<^ - th^ 
allows the ■"'plomcntaMon Of J„o^cente?^bI:nr"^P'°''^'' °P"°" 
rtouolo session and full day. Doth of the" " '"t .ons . 

wur the o,,.n..ral requirements sit (olU ^"'"'ons r.ust comply 

for center-based pr :aro;.'at ^^s 1306. 32 (a ) and 

exceptions. ^ opi.at.o.-is with specific additions and 
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Section 1306.32 (c) dtscusso ,ho double session variation. As 
previously mentioned, the proposed regulations regarding double 
sessions «re more stringent in terms of class size. In addition, 
paragraph (c) requires that double sessions operate for no more or 
less than four days per week to ensure that teachers have adequate 
class time tn provide individualized services to all children and 
still have sufficient tu.e for recordkeer>ing , planning, hom^ visits 
and parent -teacher conferences. This may require the employment of 
tional part-time personnel or stag^t^red times of staff arrival 
, departure. 

fcction 1306*32 (d ) defines full day as the provision of more than 
SIX hours of classroom operations per day using Head Start funds. 
Existing policies on the use of Head Start funds to provide full day 
services (Ttansmittal Notice 72.6) are incorporated in this 
paragraph. They require a search for alternative resources for 
implementing full day services and that full day services be 
provided based on the needs of individual children. 

ACYF acknowledges that many Head Start families h;ve a need for full 
d;iy services. Head Start, however, does net have the resou'ces to 
provir3e a substantial amount of full day care for children. 
T'^erofore, we are prororing that grantees work with State and local 
organizations to secure alternative resources to extend the services 
pant the normal hours of the Head Star program or to operate and 
charge for an extended day program that is not administered under 
the Head Start Act. It should be noted that Head start regulations 
jt 45 CFP 1305.8 3pecifically prohibit Head Start agencies from 
iic cribmg a fee schedule or charging fees for participation in the 
Hi'od Start program itself. 

In instances where grantees decide to operate and charge for full 
i^i services outside the normal ^ours of the Head Start program, 

Jhoulri devciOp and follow operating rul^s and requirements that 
frotect the health and safety of the program participants and 
j-rt'Vido ti 'J kinds of services desired and supported by the parents 
'ji the Children being served. Head Start Qrantees may wish to 
t^^nsidor oth»?r variations for the non-Head i^tart portion ot the day 
^^s^r, as jsing a non-Head Start funded full day program as a 
•ntu*3niST for providing after school care in addition to providing 
preicf^ool services. 

Section i306.33t Home-Based 'rogram Option 

This section proposes annual minirums of 32 home visits and 16 group 
socialization activities per child in home- based programs. These 
ninimums also include minimum hours for home visits and gr^up 
3uci a 1 1 zat 1 on activities which are exclusive of scheduled vacations 
or holidays, the child's travel to and from the group socialization 
.J rivitifs, the ho^e visitor's travel to and from family homes ^n-i 
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home »rsA - ^ ^-wiiuutteg oy cratneo home visitors in tht* 

Hone visits are to be made by the hor.e visitor with f o n^rent 
d.creer"„r"vf^:^r,frno^rro^^ ::d:''°wrt'i°o„ra'b^b? 

w^rtL ^ hone-based program and conduct home visits wifh 

working parents, parents in training or school or >-th Lrin^^ ^1 
arc otherwise out of the house during weekdays. ^ 

cnild s parent and not a babysitter or temporary caregiver 

v?s!torharbeen' ^n^;.^ caseload of 12 fan^ilies per home 

visitor has been proposed in paragraph (a)(5) As wifh n-n^^r • 
pro9ra.s. the purpose of th is'requ i r Len t I's ' to cns^ ^ad" "a o""?"* 
for the provision of quality servic<^<: ..ii u \ aut^juace time 

benefits for Head start ^.^6^^' IT t'v.''' Ullutr. '""'"^ 

nu^r?^?^Il 'hat hone-based programs follow the 

nutrition requirements specified in 45 CFR 1304 3-10(b Ml 
prov.din,, appropriate snacks and neals durin, gr'oup socia i-L.on 
Standird^- acquirement is included because ?he Per ornlnce 

b t n^ o;'ho»I'b:":H'''°" center-based p CraL. 

not lor ho«e-b/i'.ed group socialization activities. 

Section 1306.34: Additional Head start Progra. Cption Variations 

This section incorporates requirements related to inr^n^ n^^. • 
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V. Resource Implications 

In order to cor.ply with these regulations, sone Head Start programs 
will have to r.ake changes in class size and/or hours and days of 
operation. Estircates of the cost of those changes can be raade based 
on a variety of assunipt ions . 

On the assur.pt ion that no children will be dropped fros the pro9r5Si, 
estimates can be raade of the njnber of additional classes that would 
be needed to serve those children whose classes nast be reduced in 
size. Estimates can also be made of the additional resources needed 
to increase days and hours of service. An alternative assumption is 
that children will be dropped where class size is too large and 
there are no classes with smaller numbers of children that can 
absorb th^m. In addition, it would be possible to drop classrooxs 
in order to pay for additional hours and days of operation. 

In reility. the prOT.u Igat ion of this rule will probably encorepass 
both assumptions and increase total classes for some grantees and 
decrease the number of children served by other grantees.- It should 
be noted that in no instances would currently enrolled children 
actually be dropped from Lue program. Decreases m enrollment would 
tane place at the beginning of a new program year and would be 
accomplished by enrolling fewer cni'dren. 

Some programs will have to decide whether or not to change the 
prograr. option (s; they are presently operating. These are primarily 
center-oased p:ocrams wh:ch are now operating split ses'^ions (two 
and three days of classroom operations each week) or variations m 
center attendance. 

'•^0 e3t:7:ate thai the changes proposed m the MPRW will cost 
approximately $15 xal^ion. an amount equal to 1 1/4 percent of 
current spen<»ing. The^e funds are needed primarily to reduce class 
zize and to increase the amount of contact between the program and 
th'* c'^ild and fam.ily. 

It iS o'-.t ic:paced ihat tnese changes will not be required prior to 
FY 1990 and will &e implemented over a two year period. These cost 
increases can be accomrodated in current budget policy. 
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Redesignation Table 

Section of th e 
Proposed Rule " 



1306.20 

1306.21 
1306.22 

1306.23 

1306.30 (a) 

1306.30(b) and (c) 
1306.30(d) 

1306.31 
1306.32 (a) 



1306.32 (b) 



1306.32(c) 



SupercedeJ Rule/Policy or 
Identification of New Requireroent 

Head start Manual of Policies and 
Instruct -ons, 6103-1, (1967) . 

New Requirement. 

Head Start Manual of Policies and 
Instructions, 6108-1, (1967); Section 3(f). 

Program Options for r^oject Head Start, 45 
CFR 1304, Appendix A,, Section A. 7. 

Program Options for Project Head Start, 45 
CFR 1304, Appendix A, Section A. 4. 

New requirement . 

Program Options for Project Head Start, 45 
CFR 1304, Appendix A, Section A. 

Program Options for Project Head start iS 

CFR 1304, Appendix A,, Section A. 2., 3 

9. 

Enrol Ixent and Attendance Policies in Head 
Start, S-30-317-1: Section S-30-317-1-30 
Definition #9: Section S-30-317-1-40 a 
2c(2) , e(l and 2} . 

New Requirement. 

Prograt? Options for Project Kead Start, 45 
CFR 1304, Appendix A, Section B.l. and 2. 

Clarification of Progr^-n Options policy, tn 
72.12, N-30-336-2. 

New Requirement . 

Program Options fbr Project Head Start, 45 
CFR 1304, Appendix A, Section b.3. 



New Requirement , 
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1306.32 (d) 



Use of Head Start Funds to Provide Pull Day 
Services, TN 72.6, N-30-336-1. 



Length of Full Year Part Day Programs 
Utiliz)'ng the Standard Head Start Model, TN 
72.9, r4-:0-325-l. 



Clarification of Full Day Services Policy, 
'^'N 72.13, N-30-334-2. 



1306. 33(a),. (b) 
and (c) 



Program Opt^' ^ for Project Head 

Start, 45 Ci.. 1304, Appendix A, Section B.4. 



New Requ irement . 



1306.34 



Prograns Options for Project Head Start,, 45 
CFR 1304, Appendix A,, Section B.5., 



Locally Designed Opt ion Review Proc(.ss, TN 
72.11, N-30-211a-l. 



VII.. Impact Analysis 
E X EC UT I VE O RDE R 12291 

Executive Order 12291 requires that a regulatory impact analysis be 
prepared for major rules, which are defined in the Order as any rule 
that has an annual effect on the national economy of $100 million or 
more, or certain other specified effects. Sir^e nothing in the NPRM 
IS likely have an effect on the economy of $100 million, the 
Secretary concludes that this regulation is not a major rule withm 
the meaning of the Executive Order. 

REGULATORY FLEXIBILI'T ACT OF 19^0 



Consistent with the Regulatory Fl-xibility Act of 1980 |5 U.S.C. 
Ch.6), we try to anticipate and reduce the impact of rules and 
paperwork requirements on small businesses.. For each rule with a 
"significant economic impact on a substantial nunsber of small 
entities", we prepare an analysis describing the rule's impact on 
small entities.^ Small entities are defined in the Act to include 
small businesses, small non-profit organizations, and snail 
entitj'^s. While these regulations would affect small entities, 
t ese requirements ^re noi substantial and most Head Start programs 
already weet all or some of the proposals. We expect that less than 
25 percent of the pro;rans will have to make changes in class siz^ 
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and liss thjn 20 percent of the programs will have to mMkm ^h*««^. 
in thJ amount of contact «ith children anrfaailiesf ?oJ%hi«^ 
ceaso.3, the secretary cerMfies that this f"e wui no? hJ^e " 
sxgnitxcant impact on a subst"in,:ial number of small entitie^! 

PAPERWORK REDUCTION ACT 

under the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980, Pub. L. 96-511 all 
B^doet^lo^' required to submit to the Office of ManagimeiJ and 

Budget for re%'iew and approval any reporting or recordkeeping 
requirement inherent in a n^oposed or final rule. This p^o^sed 
rule does not contain information collection requirements o^ 
increase Federal paperwork burden on the public or private sector. 

index of Terms 

45 CFR Part 130^ 
Head start 
Education 

Grant Programs/Social Progranjs 
Hand icapped 
Pre-School Education 

Projecr-rfeL'ltar^f Assistance Program N.n,ber 13.600. 



Dated: ^^^^ ^988 /,/ 



Sydney Olson " ' 
Assistant Secretary for 

Human Development Services 



Approved: ^"^^ 21, 1988 /a/ 



Otis R. Bowen, 
Secretary 
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For the reasons set forth m the preamble, Subchapter D, Chapter 
XIII, of Title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations is proposed to 
be amended as follows: 

1. Appendix A of Part 1304 is reroved . 

2. Part 1306 is added to read as follows: 

Part 1306-HEAD START STAFF REQUIREMENTS AND PROGRAM OPTIONS 
Subpart A - General 



Sec . 
1306. 1 
1306.2 
1306.3 



Purpose and scope. 
Effective dates . 
Def m itions . 



Subpart B - Head Start Program Staffing Requirements. 



1306.20 
1306.21 
1306.22 
1306.23 



P.^ogram staffing patterns. 

Staff qualification lequ ireinen ts . 

Volunteers. 

Tra m mg . 



Subpart C - Head Strrt Program Options 

1306.30 Provision of coinprehens i vr child development services, 

1306.31 Choosing a Head Start program option. 

1306.32 Center-based program option. 

1306.33 Home-based program option. 

1306.34 Additional Head Stai** program option variations. 
Authority: 42 U.S.C. 9831 et s »q . 

Subpart A * General 

§1306.1 Purpose and scope. 

This Part sets forth standards for Head Start program staffing and 
program options that all Head Start programs, with the exception of 
the Pe.rent Child Center programs, are required to implement. These 
standards, including staffing patterns and qualifications, che 
Choice of the program option (s) to be implemented and the acceptable 
ranges m the implementation of those options, have been developed 
to help ensure the quality of the program and to help promote long 
range benefits to the children and families being served. 
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*1306.2 Effective dates. 

Part nust comply „ith thes° reouireminh^ the effective date of t.lis 
cycle when a nei grojp ol ch '^"en heS '"""^ '"^'^ 9rant 

programs from voluntar !v comino nfn i' ^"'^ "°' P"<^l"<ie 

rponi:.*.,^^ wAUl.tdtiiy coming mto compliance? with these 

regulations prior to the effective date. 

§1306.3 DP' nitions, 

-^.?rjflF|f^fr?Tfl^^ — " pro..ed 

wtll^rei^T^^f^-L^^dlLr^^^^^^^^^^ ^:;i-efjra-'-- 
c-assroo,, on a f.eld trip or on trips for heal"-re"ated ct.vities 

ciassroom, community facil^y': .oLoT oTt IVeZ'lll' 
'Ii<,-ht^ffaf^K^:-ff 5roup Of Children supervised and 

Whenever 'pos T. a volunteer! ' ''"'^ ■ 

foster%f^£T?r^^^J-- '^'^''^■^ P«ent,s,, 

has been placed for c^oosei if L ! P"son(s) w:th whom the child 
decree. P^P°ses of adoption pending a final adoption 
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(h) Head Start program means c Head Start grantee or delegate 
agency . 

(i) Hotne-based program option means Head Start services provided to 
children through intensive work with the child's parents and family 
as the primary factor in the growth and development of the child. 

(j) Home visits means the visits made to a child's home by the 
classToom teacher in a center-based program or horre visitors in a 
home-based program for the purpose of assisting parents in fostering 
the growth and development of the»r children. 

(k) Hours of operation means the planned hours per day dt'r ing which 
c'"ildren anc^ f c.m i 1 ies will be receiving direct Head Start component 
services in a classroom, on a field trip, while receiving medical or 
dental services or during a home visit or group socialization 
activity. Hours of operation does not include travel time to and 
from the center at the beginning and end of a session. 

(1) Parent-teacher c onference means the meeting held at i Head 
Star t ~cen ter between the child's teacher and the child's parent (s) 
during which the child's progress and accomplishments are discussed. 



Subpart B - Head Start Progran Staffing Requirements 
§1306.20 P' r-im staffing patterns. 

(a) Programs must provide adequate supervision of their staff. 

(b) Center-based programs nust employ two staff persons responsible 
for each clasGroon tea^..fr and a teacher aide) and, whenever 
possible,, a th>rd person in t*^e classrooTi who is a volunteer. 

(c) Home-based programs n^ust employ home visitors responsible for 
horr-e visits and group socialization activities. 

(d) Classroon staff and home visitors must be able to communicate 
with the families they serve eith'^r directly or through a 
translator. They rr,ust also be faxiliar with the ethnic background 
of those families. 

§1306.21 Staff qualification requirements. 

(a) Every Head Start classroorr teacher must: 

(1) have a Child Development Associate (CDA) credential that is 
appropriat-e to the age of the children being .erved in 
centor-based programs (Preschool or Inf ant-Todoler CDA) ; cr 
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oh!oh''^''^J ^"'^ awarded certificate for preschool teachers 
which ,„eets or exceeds the requirements fof a CDA credent!"; or 

i^Jlv^^K^^K ^' "laureate, or' advanced degree ,n 

earlv childhood education; or ^^yiee m 

IV.^J".^^^ ^ "^^^'^^ ^ ^'^^^ related to early childhood 
have a'^tat^'". ^JH'^"" i" ^^^^^^"^ preschool children and 
have a State awarded certificate required to teach in a 
preschool program. ^.^a^" m a 

(t)) Each Haad start home visitor must; 

(1) have a CDA Home Visitor credential; or 

llLJ'^r^ ^ ^^^^^ awarded certificate for home visitors /hich 
meets or exceeds the requirements for a CDA cedent lalf or 

iarlv'''h!-Hhnnr''H'''^' Baccalaureate, or advanced degree 
educLfnn'fr human development, i-icluding 

education and experience xn social services and ac Ut education. 

^1306 .22 Volunteers. 

(a) Head start programs must use volunteers to the fullest extent 

?^c^:;ly"!fc.:lr^'^''*"^^ '"^^^ ^^^^^^^ ..pie^eir: VyTei 

actively .ecijit, train and utili. volunteers m thp program. 

(b) Special efforts must be made t> have volunteer oar t icioat ion 
Ic^tvl^Jes'.'^^^"'^' ^" ^^-"^^ ^ groursoc^a^t.'auon 

§1306.23 Training. 

(a) Head start programs must provide pre-service and in-service 
training oppor nities to program -taff and volunteers to ass s? 
to f.J?,?r:'H''"' '"""=='"9 the knowledge and skills th" need 
dtrecJed to ^rH^ ' responsibilities. Thu training must be 

IJ """"^^ improving the ability of staff and volunteers to 
deliver services required by Head start regulations and poltctes! 
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§1306.30 Provision of comprehensive child develop.^ent services. 

(a) All Head Start programs must provide comprehensive child 
development services. 

(b) All Head Start programs must provide classroom or group 
socialization activities for the child as well as home visits to the 
parentis). The major purpose of the classroom or socialization 
activities IS to help meet the child '3 developmental needs and to 
foster the child's social competence. The major purpose of the home 
visits IS to enhance the parencal role m the growth and development 
of the child. 

^c) The facil'ties used by He::i Start programs for regularly 
scheduled center-hased classroom or home-based group socialization 
activities mdst meet applicable state and local licensing 
standards. In cjses where these licensing stan-iards are less 
comprehensive or less stringent than Head Start regulaio.is or where 
nu '^tate or local licensing standards are applicable, programs are, 
at a minimum, required to assure that their facilities are in 
compliance with Head Start performance standards related to health 
and safety found m 45 CFR 1304.2-3. 

(d) All programs must identify, secure and use comirunity resources 
in the provision of services to Head Start children and their 
families prio to using Head Start fun^s for these services. 

§1306.31 Choosing a Head Start program option. 

(d/ Programs ^ay choose to implement a center-based option, a 
home-based program option or both op^•'^s. 

(h) Proo'ams must choose the program cption(s) that meet the needs 
cf the children and families as indicated by the conmun'ty needs 
assessment conducted by the program. 

(c) When assigning children to a particular option. Head Start 
programs that operate more than one option must consider such 
factors as the child's age, developmental level, handicaps, health 
or learning problem?, previous preschool '^xper leicer. and family 
Situation.. Protjiams musl a* n consider parents' concerns and wishes 
prior to making final assignments. 

^ 1306.3? Center-based prog'-am option. 

(a) Class Size 

(1) Head Start classes must be staffed by a teacher, an aide 
and, whenever possible, a volunteer. 
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ih!i^^°' "^^f"^* serving predominately four or five year old 

°han M oh.i^ . children with lo more than 20 and no .'ewer 

than 13 childre.-i in any one class.. .ewer 

ftie ve!? t^flt ^""^ predominately four or 

closes LsJ he K ^^"' ^""'^^ °f 'hat group of 

cl^^rLr r between 15 and 17 children. A double session 

n'and'no °' "° »°re"han 

fewer than 13 ch idren enrolled. Sec paraqrach (c) of 
v":-aUon'?^ requirements re,.r,-'n,'\llToAll sL"on 

(5) For classes serving predominately tl ree year old chi1dr»n 

5%nd'n'\' h" °' °f clHseTmus be ietw:",-. 

^h.fnrJ <^h'}f^f" "'th no more than 17 and no fewer than 13 
children enrolled i any one class. 'ewet cnan 13 

otd chudrer"!^ predominatel- three year 

S 1.^£:^^b^r.eer!3-n"11 ll^^.l^ T^^^l^^^ IHtC 

^^^rirrhi?^^en-ii^^rieS!^ ^L-p^°ag°a.,'^|" = 

fo. other requirements r.gard ing'thrd^Sbli'^L^sion^'var lat'lon. 

IIL o.d^^r,^* considered to serve predominately four or five 

nr, :;';•"„;: s.<::5 sa-r 

HHr.;£iv:in:H.i:i?H-i':ir:b;:::-":^ 
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(10) some cases, State or local licensing requireiaents nay 
be Mon ingent than these class requirements, preventing the 
requires vtimum numbers of childien from being enrolled in the 
facility *.Aug used by the Head Start program. Where this is 
the case, Head Start programs must try to find alternative 
facilitiea that satisfy licensing requirements for the numbers 
of children cited above. If no alternative 

facilities are available, the responsible HHS official has the 
discretion to approve enrollment of fjwer children than required 
above. 

(11) The chart below may b< jsed for easy reference: 



Predominate Age of 
Children in the Class 

4 and 5 year olds 



Funded Class Size 
(Funded Enrollment) 

program average of 17-20 
children enrolled per 
class in these classes. 
No less than 13 and no 
more than 20 children 
enrolled in any class. 



4 and 5 year olds in 
double session classes 



Program average of 15-17 
children enrolled per 
class in these classes.. 
No less than 13 and no 
more than 17 ch ildren 
enrolled in any class. 



3 year c*ds 



Program average of 15-17 
children en-'olled per 
class in these classes . 
No less than 13 and no 
more than 17 ch ildren 
enrolled in any class. 



3 ye\r olds in 

double session classes 



Prograni overage of 13-i5 
children enrolled per 
class in these classe s . 
No less than 13 and no 
more than 15 chiloron 
•nrolled in any class. 
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Center-Based Pcogram Rcquiromonts 

(1) Programs must operate classes for four or five davs oer 
week or come combination of four or five days per week. 

onP hrf?^^^' operate classes for a minimum of three and 

T.l ^fii H hours per day with four hours per 

day considered to be optimal. ^ 

ioL.?"* numbe-: of required days of planned classroom 

operations (days when children are scheduled to attend) is 
determined by the number of days per week each program 
operates. Programs that operate for four days per week must 
provide at least 128 days per year of planned cUss^^m 
operations. Programs that operate for five days per week must 

Spera?!on^ '"2"' '^^^ ^^^^ P^^""«^ cla^room 

operations. Programs implementing a combination of four and 

i'/r\ttl^ ^^JL week must plan to operate betwe-n 128 and 160 days 
per year. The minimum number of planned days of service per 
![nH%"" determined by computing the relative number offour 
Drooraml IfX."*^^^^ the program operates. All center-based 

programs must provioe a minimum of 32 weeks of scheduled days of 
classroom operations over an eight or nine month period. Every 
effort should be made to. schedule cvtriy 

rt^I^r? "^i"^ existing resources :f planned classroom 

days fall below ,he number required per year. 

(4) Programs must schedule makeup classes, when needed to 

f'rnr? 1?^^ "u"'^" ^"^^ service available Lo the children 
from falling below 128 days per year. 

(5) Each individual child is not required tc receive the 
minimum days of service, although this is to be encouraged i- 
accordance with Head Start policies regarding attendance. Th.- 
minimum number of days also does not apply to handicapped 
children whose individualized education plan may require fewer 
planned days of service in the Head start urogram. 

(6) Head start migrant programs are not subject to the 
requirement for a minimum number of planned days, but each 

maintain records and to keep plans current and relevant These 
activities should take place when no classroom .ctiviteC with 
children present are planned. j>.iivn.Li witn 
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(8) Head Start programs must develop and insplensent a oystens 
that actively encourages parents to participate in two home 
visits and two parent-teacher conf er».«nces annually for each 
child enrolled in a center-based option. These visits and 
conferences taust oe initiated and carried out by the child's 
teacher.^ Prograwb may not. i.owever, drop the child from the 
center -based progran if the ^s will not parcicipate in the 

visits and/or the conference 

\fi Head Start migrant programs are feq»iired to plan for a 
minimum of two parent-teacher conferences for each child during 
the time they serve that child. Should time and circumstance 
allow, migrant programs must make every effort to cor juct home 
visits.. 

Double Session Variation 

vD A center-based option with a double session variation 
employs a single teacher to work with one group of children in 
the morning and a different group 

o children in the afternoon . Because of the larger number of 
c Idren and families to whom the teacher must provide services, 
d Ic session programs must comply with the requ i rensents 
ler^jrding class size explained in paragraph (a) of this section 
and with all other cente' -based requirements . paragraph (b) ol 
this section with the exceptions and additions noted in this 
par ag r aph . 

(2) Each program must o^^erate classes for four days per week. 

(3) Each double session classroom staff member must be provi^fd 
adequate break time dur ng the course of the day. In addition, 
each teacher, aide ai volunteer must have appropriate time to 
prepare for each session together, to set up the classrooTn 
environrent and to give individual attention to children 
entering ajjd leaving the center. ' 

Full Day Var lat ion 

(li A Heaci Start program implerrert i ng a centei -tared option 

with a full day variation provides nore than six hours of 

classroom operations per day using w^ad 

Start funds . These programs must corrply with all the 

requ I retrents regarding the center-bar*'d proqrarr option found in 

parjoraphs (a) and (b) of this sectio'. with the exception of 

subpar av,-r aph (b)(2) ret^ jing the hours of service* per day. 
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(2) Ptograms are encouraged to meet the needs of the fanilies 
A ^A^^ operationc by securing funds fror other agencies. 
A Head start program implementing a full day ^^nation nust 
determine that a 1 1 a 1 te mat i ve sources for full day services 
lAvc been contacted, that enrollment oppor tun i t i es in otner 
orograns are not i^-ailable for families and that non-nead start 
resources are not available to operate the longer flay. 

(3) Head Start orogi^ms may provide foil day services onl to 
thoso children aid families with special needs that justify full 
day services or to those children whose par nts are employed or 
in job training with no caregiver present in the hone. The 
records of each child receiving services for nore than 6 hours 
r«*f day must show how each child meetn the criteria stated above. 

(4) Prograr.s may consider charging fot services which ate 
prov.ded outside t.^e normal .►^ours 'f the Head Start program. 
v>»ien this alternative is Jtwized, no He^- Start fund- nay be 
ui.cd to pay fot these services. Head Sta. t spa-e. however that 
would otherwise be unused may be made available for other 
activities outside the nornal hours of the Mead Start program. 

§;3t>t.3 3 Home -based program option. 

(J) ^lO^jrams ' ftipl enen 1 1 ng a hone based option .tu;,^: 

(1) Provide one horr.e visit per week per fai^ily (a mnimum of 32 
f^'>r<. vir, Its per year) lasting for a rr.inii^um of I 1 j hours each. 

{?) Pro/ide. at a minimum, two group socialization activities 
iti Tenth per child (a jriniTU/p of 16 group sec i a 1 i 7 a t ' on 
o<tivitios each year). Kach grou,- socialization activity x-jst 
Wfr.ite for a mmiTum of 3 1/2 hou: . to a ir-axirurr o: t hours 
w.tr. 4 hours cons id<« red to be optimal. 

}, »^Ko up planned home visits or schedule vi group 
•ur-idl i^at ;on activities that vore cancelled by fh.« progra-i or 
rf^^r^rr ^taff if this is necessary to -eet the mninurrs 

i,it*-d abovo. Mcdiral or social service appontrrents fray no* 
.'..'.or., homt- visits or s.-hedjled ^roup socialization activities 

U) /llow staff sufficient emj-loyed tirre to participate in 
if. .rvic«' training, 'o plan and sot up tht- prog'arr at the 
'tar' the year, to close the progran at the end of the year 
3in records and eep plans current and relevant. These 

1 es should taKe place when no hone visits or qroun 

la, ation activities are planned. 

('>J Maintain an avo je caseload of 10 to 12 fjTiiies per ho.? 
vi-t>r with a raxirufr of 12 fanliei. for individual here 

J I i t or . 
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(b) Hone visits must be conducted by trained hor.e visitors with the 
Cc-tent of the visit jointly planned by the home visitor and the 
parent(s). Home visitors nast conduct the hone visit with the 
patent (s). Hone visits may not be conducted by the home visitor 
with only baby sitters or other terr.porary caregivers in attendance. 

(1) The purpose of the ho-re visit is to help parents improve 
their parenting ski Ps and to assist them in tne use of the horre 
as the c'^ild's primary learning environment. The horce visitor 
rust work with parent to help ther: provide learning 
opportunities that enr.iince their child's growth and development, 

(2) Hone visits r.ust, over the course of the year, certain 
elements o£ all Head Start program conponents. The horr.e visitor 
IS the person responsible for introducing, arranging for and, in 
sore component areas, actuaPy providing Head Start services. 

(r) Group socialization activities nust be focused on both the 
children and parent (s). They ray not be conducted by the hone 
visitor uith baby sitters cr of^er tenporary caregivers. 

(I) The L^jrpose of these activities for the children is to 
erj'-aGize peer gro^r ir te r act i c^. through age appropriate 

activities in a Head Start classroOT., corrir.unty facility, hore 
c r on a field tr ip . Tf-e 

chil-rcen are to be supervisee: by the hone visitor wich parents 
observing at tires and actively participating at o'hc tirr.es. 

(2; The protjrir m^^st desi^r. these activities so that c^rents 
ar*^' -expected to accorpany tneir c'^ildren to the group 
^'realization ac*i«/*t*G3 at least twice eac"^ ronth to observe, 
to rorticipate as vol^nteero or en9age m activities designed 
op-c; .cally for fie -arentJ. 

i2) Pr'-^ra'-- -,^st fyl;-^w n„tr.t:on req'- 1 reT--*-^ ts specified 

.n CrS 13-^4 .J-ir ^b} ( 1 ) and pr'>v*d*j appropriate snacks and 
-'t'ilz t'> t""* c^i.dren dur."g :roup socialization activities. 

Additional H- -jd Stirt rrogr3r option var lat I'-^^is . 

In ,n^*it:)ri ' t-e ctrt_:-cj,ei a^d here- ^ased prngrar options as 

I atti'.- t^e Ad^ in .sir 3 1 .or. for Children, Vo^th and Famlies 
T-yrair-.z t"*-' ri^r.t t^ f^"d aitern^tiv*^ prograr: var.ations to rreet the 
'^niije no"d- of ccT'^'-it 3 or tc de-^onstrate or test alternative 
apprr a/-^.'-, for ^zowidi^'?: He 3d Start services. 
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INFORMATION MEMORANDUM 



TO: 

SuSJECT: 
INFORMATION- 



All Head Start Grartees ard Delegate Agencies 
Head start Coordiratior With Child Care Programs 

I^i^^n^'^'''^''" provides agencies which opprate Head 
Start prograras with irfor«atior that will assist 
then: ir 3ee<irg out ways to directly or indirectly 
provide Child care Services that are reeded rt^',^ 
coTmunties. We are encouraging agencies to! 

o explore ways to coordinate w^ith state ard 
local organzatiors ir order to ir.crease 
reeded preschool, full-day or other child 
care services within their comaunty; 

o idertify ard secure ror-ACYF resources to 
*>xterd s*»rvices provided to childrer 
e-ro.led ir Head start past the rorrsal 
hours of the Head start program furded by 



o operate exterded-day or after-school 

programs that are rot adminstered urder 
th<- Head Start Act or furded by ACYF: ard 

o serve as coordirators or brokers by beirq 
krowlpdgeable about the services available 
ir the coamunty ard by assistif g parents 
>r finding the kind of care they reed fo- 
their children, 

Fuli^n.^r^^'^TST'' the Provision of 

Ph D II Jlrl developed by Lorelei R. Brash. 

H«Ii;h ^ I contract from the Department of 

aealth and Hun^an Services, provides five case 
studies that will be help.uJ to programs interested 
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in becoming Involved ir efforts to meet their consmunity's overall 
child care needs. The case studies detail how existing Head St- -t 
proqraras have coordinated with the Social Services Block Grant 
(Title XX) programs, local governmerts, State cnlld care programs 
ard State funded pre-school programs to provide or broker ser*'lces. 

This memorandum also identifies Head Start policies and regulations 
regarding full-day child care, funded enrolloent, program budgets. 
"♦St allocations and fees which Head Start grar^ees need ♦■c ^v^rslder 
when determining whether or not to assume a la^'ger child care role 
ir their communities. In addition, it identifies issues of concern 
that need to be addressed by a program considering J ^c 
implementation of both Head Start and coordinated ^lllld .:are 
services. 

H ead Start Full-Day Services 

Existing policies on the use of Head Start funds to provide fuli-^'-y 
services are found in Transmittal Notice 72.6.: N-30-336-1. Thf/ 
*ilow Head Start funds to be used to provide full-day services only 
to children who need these services because they: 

o have special needs (e.g., handicapped, emotionally disturbed) 
that require full-day services of a developmental nature; 

o are from homes where stress, due to factors such as **eriously 
ill or euotiorally disturbed parents, is so grea*: as to 
indicate that full-day care for the child is essential; or 

o hcve no caregiver at home because parents are employed or ir 
30b training. 

He d Start programs are to seek ard make aaxitaum use of ror-Head 
Start resources in financing fjll-day services. Head Stirt funds 
may be used to finance fall-day services only when: 

o grantees are unable to ootam funds from other souices. or 

o Head Start funds are needed to develop the grancee as a 
competent provider of full-day services qualified to '♦pply 
for non-Head start financing for all or part of the costs of 
proviamg full-day a**rvices. 

Head >tart Funded Enrollment and Counting of Childrer 

The policy regarding enrollment Is found m "Errollmert ard 
Attendance Policies in Head Start," published m whe Fe deral 
R< *qister on November 2, 1979. This policy specifies that programs 
fz'i requireJ to rsairtam an enrollment level eqaai to their furd?d 
slots. 
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Cost . . Iloca 1 1 or 



Tsls^'Zl ^lV\i:^/'T:i°X^Cr'^'r;l re<,.„....,3 .Mated to 
co-'y w.t^ .jrart req.. reverts fourd .r tL Hunar DevMo Lerr 



Sp£_V1 CPS 

1301 . 



D'O-ri- f h -T i°? ^ P'''"'^ ^ll<'<:at.rg costs bet-eer the 

coses .0 that t..v .re char,.H e,.uaCly to' :°=i'f '^dlr/so!";! 

l'o/-..S'Z:^1 ^-cis-.or ,ust be nade either to .rclude these 
(DrovTd^H i-":^^ " P^" °f '^^o ""^d Start ro.-Fe-JPra! b^dqet 

(provided thp c1il<.fBr are ei.gsole for Head S>-t ard re-e /Tr-! 
co^pre-ersive services) or to acco.Tt for the^ rds separate I v 

servi'^e^s ^t\;:^)^^t:i.^ri^::i^^t^,^^ >".^ ^--^ 

Froqrans should also ma^e sjre that their decisions -eqardi-a 
co.-t.rq Children ard cost allocation are coor^irate^ t- t^J ejc- 
^ecisior IS coPMStert with the oth-r. Before r^aki-- a 

sharirg ard acco^rtir,, proqrar^s -.ho.ld ..orfer with ► aoof , . ^e 

Ka^s L^^'ch: — - -i^ch or ^r.^igr'a;; 

Head Star v. pep Policy 

start proqra. itself, th : s does rot precLde^H^ad sJarJ ^ 'grL 
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from charging fees for care rot supported by Head Start furds and 
which is outside the rorfcal operating hours of the Head Start 
progran* Programs must also nsaKe sure that children recruited for 
the Head Start program are frorc the lowest income families and have 
the greatest reed for Head Start services. 

e ther Issues 

If grantees decide to operate and, perhaps, to charge for child care 
services outside the ror:-al hours of *ie Head Start program, they 
most ersure that Head Sta»t regulations and policies >re followed 
for the Head Start portion of the program by: 

o reviewing fiscal and ether administrative systems to make 
sure they can account for a variety of funding sources 
which probab'y have different reporting systems; 

o accounting for fees collected for services that are 
provided beyond the hours of the Head Start program; 

o making sure that costs allocated to non-Head Start funding 
sources are not paid for out of the Head Start budget, ever 
on a temporary basis: 

o secjrmg prior Regional Office approval should the 

coanjunity needs assessment and coordination efforts result 
m the need to make nia^or changes in the Head Start budget, 
program staffing pattern, program design or options; ard 

o irformirg Head 3tart parents ol what services Head Start 
provides ard what services are available through payuert of 
fees, makirg sure that errollmert in the H id Start picgram 
IS "ot cortirgent upon use of non-Head Stai t services. 

Ir atiditior. grartees should develop ard follow procedures and 
requirements to ensure that the care provided is of high quality by; 

o protec *. i/g ch<» health and safety of the program 
par t ic ipants ' 

:plying with State and l*" ?al licensing requirements; 

o providing the kinds services desired and supported by 
the parents of the children be.ng served (as indicated in 
the community needs asse3smei t data), such as extended day 
services, after and before school care and full-day care; 
ard 
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o providing for the involvement of the parents of non-Head 
Start childre'^ m a manner chat does not 3eoi3ardi4:e the 
requirements ir. 45 CFR 1304.5. 

Ir ail case rartees are encouraged 'co explore coordination 

!ff ^J!' ^^^^^ proceed cautiously so as to avoid adverse 

eff.*cts or .e operation of the existing Head Start program. 

ACTION: Grartees which are already providing or brokering services 
as described in this Information Memorandum and would like 
to share inforn>at;on that would be helpful to other Head 
Start programs may write to- Head Start/Child Care 
Coordination, Head Start Bureau, Administration for 
D^C^'^'^2o6^3°''^^ Families, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, 

EFFECTIVE DATE' laued lately 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: Head Start agencies should also expect to 
receive additional Information Memoranda that provide 
information on best practices in these cooperative efforts 
ard present issues and concerns that need to be addressed 
as a result of these efforts. 

specific questions regarding this Information Memorandum 
should be addressed to the appropriate Reoional office, the 
American Indian Program's Branch or the Migrant Programs 
Branch. 



ATTACHMENT: Head Start and the Provision pt Full->Dav CMld Ca re 

r — 

Wade F. Horn, Ph.D. 
Commissioner 
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Head Start and the Provision of Full-Day Child Care 
Introduction 

During the initial years of the program, most Head Start 
children had one parent at home during the day. This meant that 
part-day ser"ices f^r children in a center were sensible: a child 
could av:tend a Head Start classroom for a certain number of hours 
and be home with his family the remainder of the day. However, in 
recent years more and more Head Start ^ rents have become involved 
in edu'jation or training programs or are employed for part or all of 
the day. Grantees are having to ieal with parental needs for longer 
hours of care for their children. Where the grantee's program in 
the classroom i- -day, staff are sometimes transporting children 

to other child care arrangements. Sometimes grantees may not be 
able to serve children at all because the complexity of arrangements 
for working parents (or those in education or training programs) is 
too great. The parents elect to use fuil-time arrangements outside 
of Head Start. 

The Adninistrat ' 'or Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) , 
which IS the oversight agency for the Head Start Bureau, allows 
gran*-ees to otfer full-day care to children whos. parents are not at 
home,, but, in practice, has not encouraged expansion ci tit option 
beyond its current enrollment. In fact, the nu.nber of children in 
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full-day Head Start has been decreasing over the last few years as 
there has been continuing pressure for Head Start to serve a larger 
number of chiUren. 

The provision of full-day child care for low income families is 
becoming more and more .f a national issue as states begin to 
inaucmrate the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) 
programs. In sMch programs, mothers are required to enter 
education, training, or employment programs in order to qualify for 
benefits from the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program. Under the Family Support Act of 1988, any individual with 
a child above 3 years of age may be required to participate m the 
JOBS program (and at state option, above age 1). Prior to enactment 
of the Family Support Act, mothers receiving public assistance have 
been exempt from participating in such programs if they have 
children under the age of 6,, although they .-jnot be required to 
participate more than 20 hours per week. As a consequence of these 
changes in legi«'lation , more families who are eligible for Head 
Start may not elect to use its services because the number of hours 
of classroom time are shorter or do not coincide with the hours 
mothers are involve' outside the home. 

"he purpo'-,e of this report is to describe the services used by a 
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sarapie of Head Start grantees wbich are offering full-day programs 

for children. Each description i.. eludes 

o the schedule of operation of the program for children, 

o the services offered to children in part-day and full-day 
programs , 

o the funding sources contributing to the grantee's operation, 
and 

o the problematic issues the grantee faces in the operation of 
the program. 

This information was gathered as a part of a project "^onsored 
by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning aiid 
Evaluation, Department of Health and Human Sf -vices. Project staff 
talked with 21 Head Start grantees which offer full-day care, 
including at least one grantee from each Region, rural and urban 
grantees, and small and large grantees. In a few cases, grantees 
were fully funded by Head Start and offered a full-day option for 
children lasting 9 or more hours a day. However, in most cases a 
grantee's full-day program was funded, at least in part, by a second 
source such as the Social Services BlocK Grant (SSBG) , a state 
work-welfare fund, or parent fees. 

Each of the grantees offering full-day care recognized the need 
of low-income families in their community for such care. The 
grantee's method of meeting the need tended to depend on the 
configuration of child care already offered in the community^. and its 
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.«tch with f.„Uy needs. If there w«s a nuch larger de,.and for 
Child c«re slots th . there were places for children, grantees often 
Chose t., ETfljOdfi care. They opened new classrooms or extended the 
hours Of some existing classes. If there was a fairly sufficient 
number of existing slots, but the coT»unity needed an agency to 
coordinate its efforts,, r ...tees sonetines chose to broker care. 
They Bight operate a child care infon»aUon and referral center for 
parents to call and be connected with potential child care 
providers,- they might recruit and trair. fanily day care hone 
providers, connecting them „ith local day care centers or with each 
other; or they might operate a variety of support serv ces f 
parents of young children and care providers, such ao help „uh the 
high school teen p-.rent pro,ra» or parent and provider support 
group5. 

A special group of grantees includes tiiose who operate c^.ild 
care for a work-welfare demonstration program in preparation for 
iiL^lementing the JOBS program in their state. Each helped to 
organise the child care component of work-welfare by meetir.g with a 
coordinating corunittee of members of their community. Each designed 
« program of services which complemented what was already offerea in 
the connunity and would help the particular set of parents who would 
be involved in work-welfare's education and training programs. 
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On the following pages five samp}*' gran^, arc cxanincd in 
detail. Grantee 1 provides care for childre. through support fron 
several different funding souircs; Grantee 2 brokers care for 
children in the coraDunity, Grantees 3, 4, and 5 operate programs 
under the sponsorship of work-welfare. 



Illfi "rgj^ ion Qf Care 

Grantee 1: Providing ext;ons ive Child ca re 

The first grantee receives child care funding from Mead Start, 

SSBG, the county and from fee-paying parents. Its progran has the 

following options: 

o A part -day He-^d Start program («i 1/2 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, 9 months a year) for 287 3- to 5-year-old chxldten. 

o A full-day SSBG program (up to 12 hours a day, 5 days a woeK, 
12 months a year) tor 350 children, infants through school 
age, who are placed in about 15 family day care homos and lo 
centers. A staff member from the grantee monitors all 
placements and provides technical assistance! to providers. 

o A newly funded Head Start program for 68 of the SSBG 

children. All of these 3- to 5-year-old children are Mead 
Start-eligible, but in need of full-day care. At a c st of 
about $300 per child, the gra.ntee uses the new Head Start 
fund to supply all of the needed services to bring its day 
care program up to the standards of Head Start. 

o A private tuxtinn program for tamilies desi -ipy lioad Sta.'-t 
services, but wno are ineligible because their incorse is 
above the poverty guidelines for Head Start and SSBG. Thect 
parents are given the option of paying tuition so that their 
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children can ^oin the grant,'»e's p,ograo and receive- services 
equivalent to those providec to Head Start enrolle<»s. 

In addition, the granteo receives funding from the county under a 

Dental health grant to nainstroaa "at risk" ildren such as thoye 

with enotional probloas or those in families with risk of child 

abuse. 

This grantee has conhin^d monies fron four fonding sources to 
help serve fatailios in • ed, whatever their i- one level ai.d 
eligibility for subsidy. First, they receive He&d Start noney for 
conprehensivo services for low i.icome families, generally where the 
aothor is not currently ensployed. Second, the qrantee hai reached 
out to help special groups of at-risk ch.idren, using aonies froo a 
cental health grant. Third, the grantee uses SSBG to supper- . 
full-day child care for faailies in need and suppleaents that 
fjnding with Head Start monies for eligible families who coul*' 
benefit from its more comprehensive ser-/ices. Thj Director feels 
th.it SSBG IS satisfied with the 3oint effort because children are 
receiving the day care they are rupposed to receive. Head Start 
Regional staff are especially pleased that the grantee has been ahlo 
to increase its Head Star*, enrollment at such a modest cost per 
jhild for the SSBG children whose services are enhanced. Kouith. 
the grantee accepts monies rrom parents who can afford to pay and 
would like their families to benefit from a Head Start type of 
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•xp«rience. Thli. Is a valuable arrangenent for the grantee which 
receives added cash. It is not in conflict with the Head Start 
prohibition against fees since Head Start parents are not paying for 
Head Start services. 

The Brokering of Ch ild Care Servic3s 

In this section the discussion centers around a grantee located 
in a coMunity where there is sone need for laore full-day care, but 
a seemingly greater need for connecting faailies with available 
services. The grantee has chosen to coordinate coasunity efforts so 
that parents can find available slots and have ancillary services to 
support their families. 

Grantee 2: BroXer3 .na chil d care services 

This grantee offers a Head Start prograo for 205 children with 

funds froa Head Start and the city in which it is located. It ofrers 

o A part-day program (3 hours a day, 4 days a week. 10 months a 
year, double sessions) for 153 4-year-clds, of whos 22 are 
funded by the city. 

o A home-'based prograa for 36 families with 3-year-olds. 

o A locally designed option for 16 children who are usu-^lly 
recommended by Child Protective Services (CPS). These 
children are placed jn licensed family day care homes; Head 
Start staff visit the homes regularly as they ould families 
in a home-basea program, train the providers, and ensure that 
children receive the range of required He ^ Scart services. 
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Thus, the only provision of full-day ser/ices is nade to this 
special population of ctiUdren recoaaended by CPS. 

It Bay appear that rhe grantee offers a very li=ited set of 
services for working pa.-nts. However, rather than provid. =ore 
fun-day care for children, this grantee has chosen to taKe a role 
in '^e con»u„ity of broKering care, its services in this category- 
include: 

o EBployer-funded referral services. Grantee staff helo 

o operation of a ^hild care resource and referral fccR&P^ 
service. Parents can call the arantee I«o (CCR&R) 
local centers and fa.ily day'':aL"ho:es'u°at"=::t%heir"' °' 
requirements for regular child care cr respite care 

° UceLed^fannv'S^r'"^ program to increase the nunber of 
xicensea famly day care providers m thP ;*r*»;* tk^ ^ ^ 

tSrtr°r''""^ ""''P^^" training, 'sLrn:w provX"rr'" 
through the licensing process nonitort t-i-v^viu^rs 

lists thes in the cdtR ser^tce " P'^°5""- and 

_ ^ > rai:ent:> are trained as peer coun«!«»i r>»-c; 

Batched with other parents so they can^harftheir 
experiences related to a handicapped child or family p^oblens 

o Coordination of school-aged child care r,-,o*=« ^ t. ^ . 

ItiTina''^'' P-vi^e"e"hnica""a^%M^^L'to'' 
existing programs, and connect families with appropriate care 

o Work with teenagers in several ways- a nroar.n ^ 
parents similar to Head Start's"h^:e-b:s^d°!p"L^?^'"" 
?o^ e^ly'n^rllnir ^"^"^ teens who ^e at risk 

'rL^frr^i^r?rpr-an^,\^l-TtL°=%°-g%^^%-^,-^^^^ 
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skills by placing then in a school-aged child care progran 
where they are paid and provided traminc m child 
development and parenting skills. 

This grantee has identified strong needs for quality child care m 

the coamunity and has chosen to coordinate care for the area, help 

improve the quality of existing care, and provide support to 

families in need of care. 

This effort to coordinate services has allowed nany facets of 

the child care coanunity to cocbi.ie their efforts and their funds to 

support low incoae families as they nake a transition to 

employment. It is an example of how a Head Start grantee need not 

provide all services, but can act as coordinator to ensure that 

services are matched "ith families m need of them. 

Child Ca r e in a JOBS_Proq raCT context 

In the following three exaaplcs, the discussion involves 
g^^ntees who chose to coordinate child care with the work-welfare 
denonstration programs that existed m their counties prior to the 
JOBS progran. They have traditionally been Head Start grantees; 
they also received funding from their state work-welfare progianss 
and are supplying child care for families m that progran. Grantee 
3 chose to extond the hours of two of its existing part-day 
classrooms; Grantee 4 agreed to accept children for whon there is nn 
care currently available in the community (infants and toddie'-j, 
sick children, children m transition to a permanent plac*>nent 
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elsewhere) ; and Grantee 5 has begun a brokering system to help 
parents select care, staff prepare contracts with providers for 
such care ard monitor the arrangeaents, once they are in effect. 

grantgg ?; Extend inq hour« fn. work-wp] f;^ r o - \) \]^r-n 

This grantee is a single-purpose agency, it has traditionally 

offered three different part-day schedules for 3- and 4-year-olds 

{paid for solely by Head start) : 

o^y 'I davs''l^C;.k'::'''o^^'' operating 6 hours a 

Gay, 5 days a week for 9 nonths a year. 

° ^^yini/^^^"^"?' split-session classes where one group of 
Shii^?-? ""^5^ ^M*"^ ^^"^^^ 5 hours a day, 3 days^I week m 
weM Tn^'^K 5 hours a day /a dayla 

we^ In the spring the two groups change schedules. 

o For 68 children, double-session classes m which each ^hiiH 
comes to the center 3 hours a day, 5 day^a'C^ek, 'r'ontis'a 

Under an innovative grant three years ago. Head start allowed the 
grantee to extend the hours of service for one of the "full-day" 
Classrooms. Head start paid for 6 hours for children; the county 
paid for an additional 3 hours. The goal was to help parents become 
economically self-sufficient; in fact, 95 percent of them entered 
training programs or employment. 
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When the Governor of the state began the state's work -welfare 
program, he held hearings about potential problems and heard a great 
deal about child care issues. He created two kinds of child care 
dollars: some to support Head Start-like child care and some to go 
to private care providers \Kan> of whom already had SSBG children 
enrolled) . The Director from Grantee 3 participated in the county 
planning process and has received a grant from the state of "Head 
Start-like dollars" to extend the hours of the day for two of her 
classrooms. Head Start pays for 5 hours of programming each day,^ 
the county an additional 5. Head Start lasts nine months a year and 
the county supports the two extended day classrooms for the 
additional months. All children will continue to receive 
comprehensive Head Start services as they all will continue to be 
"Head Start" children, at least for part of the day ar.d part of the 
year. So, m this first example, the Head Start Director developed 
a program to assist low income working parents by using her current 
Head Start resources and state funds and simply extending the hours 
of the day and months of the year that two classrooms are open. 

Grantee 4: Extending services to work-welfare ch\ \ dren 
In this example, the Head Start Director also worked very 
closely with county officials to desic* an appropriate program,, but 
came up with a very different set of services. In this area, the 
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County Comiasioners are the Head Start grantee. They have 

traditionally offered two Head Start options: 

o A part-day program (3 1/2 hours a day, 4 days a week, 
Septeaber to May, double sessions) for 300 4-year-olds. 

o A full-day program (9 hours a day, 5 days a week, May to 
October) for up to 250 migrant children from infancy through 
age 5. 

Because they are asked to care for migrant children who are sick, 
grantee staff have acquired appropriate licensing to care for sick 
children.. Because migrant children are placed with them from 
infancy through age 5, the grantee is licensed to deal with all of 
these ages. 

When the county began planning for the work-welfare program, the 
grantee was, thus, in an interesting position to be able to help the 
community. Staff organized a Child Care Network, calling in all 
providers who were interested in caring for children of mothers in 
the program. The county said that it could not afford to pay the 
cost of private child care. Private providers said they could not 
afford to take work-welfare children at the fixed rate offered. The 
Network discusse'd various line items of cost and discovered that 
transportation was a major expense item for providers. The county 
offered ♦lo transport work-welfare children, and many local providers 
were then able to agree to open slots for work-welfare children. As 
a result, the county found a sufficient number of existing slots to 
meet the needs of the community. 
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The role assuned by the county is one which fits around the rest 
of child care in the coanunity and fills in gaps. First, some Head 
Start parents wanted their children to remain m the program. So, 
the grantee has some "Head Start" classrooms where children can 
remain for the full day. Second, the grantee offers infant care for 
8 to 10 children of vork-welfare mothers in its licensed facility. 
Third, it offers care for sick children, whether they are a part of 
Head Start or a private day care class. Lastly, it will take 
children of mothers in transition into the work-welfare program. A 
mother "^ust entering the program may want her child placed in a 
particular center that is expecting an opening in a month; the 
county will take the child as a temporary placement until the 
permanent slot opens up. 

It may not appear upon first glance that Grantee 4 is 
participating extensively in the work-welfare program. It only has 
a classroom of infants, care for sick- children, care for a few 
children in transition to permanent slots, and extended days for 
some Head start children. But,, in fact,, it is providing im^iortant 
services for the community which could not be obtained through other 
means. 
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grantgg ^ — Br<?K^rlnq gervices for work-w^i f ^ r tt faniii^a 

This work-welfare participant is heavily involved in providing 
child care for thousands of children of low income parents, it 
offers the following schedules: 

o "Part-day" Head start (including either a home-abased or 

center-based option, this latter for 4 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, 9 months a year) for 283 children aged 3 to 5. 

o Head start home preschool (4 hours a day, 5 days a week, 9 
months a year) for 6 3- to s-year- olds in one day care home, 

o Full-day Head start (10 to 12 hours a day, 5 days a week 
pare!l?s* ^^'"''^ "° 5-year-old childreJi of working 

o Migrant Head start (lo to 12 hours a day, 5 days a week, 9 
months a year) for 154 infants to children about 5. 

o State-funded part-day center care (4 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, 9 months a year) for 240 children comingled with Head 
Start part-day children, ^ 

° ^^^!r5''"2^'^.''!"^5*^'=^^^^ extending the part-day hours 

:dd?t'?L%"[rh^ur^r5:;;/^ ^^^^^^-^ ^^"-^^ '^--^'^ - 

o Twenty state-funded fimily day care homes for 129 children. 
The grantee helped these homes become licensed and insured 
trained providexrs,, and now monitors the** 

iJh^hh"^ select" option. JTPA and the state have contracted 
with the grantee to find ^ay care for their clients in 
licensed hoaes or centers or in an approved relative's home, 
care for about 190 children a year is brokered through this 
option. ^ 

Grantee 5 thus receives funding from several sources to provide 
or broker child care: Head start's Regional office and Migrant 
program Division; the State; and jTPA. In the first seven program 
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schedules, the grantee is providing care or children. In the final 
schedule, staff have become brokers for care in an interesting way. 
When a client cones to see a staff member to disc iss care,, the staff 
member can present a series of options: care in u center, a 
licensed family day care home, or oy a relative. If the parent 
would like a relative to provide child ctre, a staff raember from the 
grantee visits the proposed hone to see that it is appropriate. If 
it is, the staff member develops a contract with the relative which 
stipulates that she may be paid to care for the client's children, 
but she nay not accept any other children (except her own) . So, the 
grantee has some control over th^* quality of care, though the rules 
do pemit children to be m unlicensed facilities. 

In preparation for the beginning of the state's work-welfare 
program, grantee staff began wo "king with a planning committee which 
had representatives from local colleges, training programs, programs 
for the developnentally disabled, and child care agencies. The 
committee wrote th« propjsal for the county on how it would 
implement the work-welfare program, and it now meets monthly tc 
coordinate operation of the program. 

The county's decision on the provision of child care was that 
Grantee 5 would extend its "par.;nt select" option and help match 
approximately 4,900 children with child care. The Director says 
that this matching process will require hiring 24 new staff members, 
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most of whom will be intake vor.d) s who will* talk with each client. 
Visit potential child care sites, train providers, and monitor homes. 

SiiRUBarv of child (j^^rA options 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these examples is the 
diversity in methods of meeting local child care needs. First, nany 
grantees are Eia^adJLzig services in a variety of ways to a variety of 
Children. A part-day Head start program meets a comprehensive set 
of needs for families where the mother is not Working outside the 
hone. Full-day services, perhaps paid for by SSBG, fill another 
family need - for long hours of child care. Enhancement of sSBG 
programs through Head start fundir-, adds a comprehensive set of 
services to a basic child care program and ensure, that care is of 
Head start quality ^nd that family needs in the areas of health, 
social services, and parent involvement are net. A grantee's c'loice 
to work with groups of children not traditionally a part of Head 
Start (e.g., because of their age) eases the stress of some families 
in need of care for siblings of Head Start children. A grantee 
caring for sick childrer. helps families whose workers have limited 
sick time. 

Second, some Directors, perceiving that the community offers 
ample private o>- subsidized child care, have decided to concentrate 
their efforts on ferfiiifiring services for children and families. They 
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may deal solely with connecting families with child care through a 
resource and referral service, or they mav also becorce involved in 
recruiting and monitoring providers, supporting parents in education 
and training programs, and becoming the community's focal point for 
any questions on child care. 

Each grantee has evaluated the child oare needs in its 
community, planned a program that gathers resources to meet those 
needs, and sought approval from each fundii.q source for their 
program. States, local funding groups, a^d Head Start Regional 
Offices have endorsed the plans, and the programs appear to 
successful. An important caveat to remember, though, that a 
program that works in one community may not work in another. Th** 
uniqueness of local needs, licensing requirements, space useable for 
child care, staff avi»*l<ible f c child care jobs, etc. means that 
each community must develop its own scheme and dercnstrate its worth 
to 'ts funding sources. 

I ^si^es m the Provision of Full-Dav Services 

Each of the grantees interviewed for the study has found 
successful solutions to meet the needs of low inccnc f.iinilies for 
full-day child care. But each aentionc issues they had to deal 
with i.n the process of developing and delivering t^eir services. 
Several of the grantees reported difficulties in px9^iii J19 the 
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fulX-day services that their faailies needed, often the problem 

seemed tc be a mismatch of community need and Head Start or SSBG 

regulations. The following list summarizes the major issues: 

° of extensive funding of child care slots out of the 

social Service Block Grant (SSBC) funds m some states 
several grantees reported that their stat* '^^-nphasizes aaina 

Snd'that'.H'''^"'^r ?^ ^^^'^ "-<^- -er dly care' 

and that there is little funding for full-day child care 

o Available child care slots are reserved for a specific 

group For exaople, in the state of Ge. ^gia. SSBG slots are 
n!r«nt children of parents looking fo^ vork. Once a 

r-l eaployncnt, the child can remair in care ?or 

a very limited amount of time. 

° tl^ resources are used to provide child care, not a 

comprehensive services program, but some famines using 3SBG 

?o'icars?arrch,iH"'''' ^^"".^'^ ""^^ servic.s'prLtded 
zo Head start children. Grantees may try to suddIv thP 

services needed by sSBC families from their 1 '^^ed 

resources, but staff feel they could do much i. e if t^ese 

families were He/.d start families. 

o SSBG only pays grantees for slots vhich are filled. 

f^^n^fo'! turnover m some states ^nd limitations on the 
grantee's ability to recruit new families means that qrlnteos 
often experience cash flow difficulties grantees 



° ni^^l^n'^^yr 5*^^°^"^^**^ full-day programs as an official 
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Grantees who are bJOQilfiriilS services discussed a very different 
issue: the perception that the community holds of Head Start. In 
communities where Head start is a central supplier of chUr^ care. 
Its staff have significant influence, and it is trusted as a 
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valuable resource, Head Start is able to act as a service 
coordinator. It has the confidence of the cocaaunity that is needed 
to build a resource and referral service and attrac . other resources 
cocaaitted ^o child care. However, in sone cocuDunities Head Start 
nay be viewed as a CDnpetitcr, as an agency that wishes "take 
over" the child care community. In these cases it nay be difficult 
for Head Start to coordinate services. 

The grantees working in a work-welfare context mentioned another 
potential issue. In the counties cf the grantees discussed in thi<; 
paper,, efforts were made to bring coqet^«-'r child care resources in 
order to plan the work -welfare program. These resources included 
Head Start staff, public and private child care providers and county 
planners. In other counties, unfortunately, there was no su~h 
coordinated planning effort. For example, county staff in some 
sites simply issued a Request for Proposals, asking child care 
agencies to bid for work-welfare slots. Without the planning 
effort. It =jay be difficult to develop a child care system m which 
Head State services contribute to meeting the needs of the 
community, including future needs under the JOBS program. 
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WHAT WE ARE S&XDISC 
Notice fl-30. 336-1 

Use of.jiejd Start Funds to Provide Full Diy Services 

MANUAL MATERIAL TO BE REPLACED 
None 

WMAT YOU SHOULt) DO 

C.oss reference chls njterlal with uterlal in the Head Start 
"^jnual on pjge 4 ( A Manual of Policies and Instructions . Manual 
•jlOS-l, September, 1967} jnd :.le attached copy In loose leaf 
notebook under a category entitled ''Notice*". 

8AC1CCR0UND 

Hie Head Start Policy Manual states that the appropriate duration 
o* an educational or enrlchsent program for pre-school children is 
no core than six hours per day. Beyond this period. It is desirable 
for a child to "return to his own family unless there Is no 
—I'lbl. caregiver in the hooe due to eaplo>sent, illness or other 
Tti>iM»»." Only in such c«ses «jy the basic Head Start prograa 
be supplemented to provide fuP day care for the child. 

Lcrvtncoa* children and faallles, like other segaents of the 
cootsunxcy, differ greatly In their need for child care and develop- 
mental services. Ideally, Head Start programs should be tailored 
to the special and diverse needs of each Individual covunlty and 
child, with particular c«phasls placed on serving those «."lth the 
Sreatest need. Itius, size peraltClng, each Head Start program 
should provide a balanced program of medial and developmental 
services that reflects the full array oc needs In the cominlty 
served . 

Ic would be extremely unusual for a comm^-nity to have an uniform 
and exclusive need for full day services. For this reason, It i$ a 
matter of concern that a nusber of Head Start programs now provide 
only full day services. In some cases, enrolleent In Head Start 
programs has been restricted to the children of worklnR parents. 
Ihe result is t'tat $ooe children In these cocceunltles who most need 
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TRANSMITTAL NOTICE N - PHOJECT HEAD START NOTICE 
fojecc Head Scart 77 f, 
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Head Scare reaHlal and develop«e«cal services are t>ein^' excluded 
froB iht program. 

Where full day Head Scart services are needed It Is quite often 
possible to finance theae services «t least Ir. part by uslnj tunis 
frotr sources other than H««d Sc«rt, such aa Title IV-A of the Social 
Security Act and the WIH program. While these resources «re ex- 
trenely Halted or unavmliaol- In som cowunltiaa He«d St«rt 
programs have not «lwaya Mdc full use of these r«sourcea **«re they 
■re available. The eff«et haa been to lltilt the scope and range of 
Head Start servlcea In these programa. 

In view of the above, the Office of Oilld Dev«lop»ent has prepared 
Che accoi«panylng Notice aa Interl* guldanea to clarify •ad reafflr* 
Head Start policy with respect to the provision md financing of 
full day services. It la the Intention of OCD !• Issua final 
guidance In this area later la 1972. Suss««tlo«is and co«»«nta 
concerning this Notice of Interlti guldanea shouM be directed to the 
OCD regional office. 
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CmaptcR H-30-336-1 
OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMEirr NOTICE * - 
HEAD START FVNDS TO PROVIDE FULL DAT SERVICfS * 



H- 30-336-1-00 



N-30-336-I-00 Purpoit 
10 Scopt 



20 D«flnltloa 
30 Policy 



30- 3 36- 1-00 PURPOSE 



Thl. ch-pttr ..ts forth tht policy govtmlrj tht wt of Bttd 
Start fund, to provldt fuH ..rrlct.. ihla >,ij-y 
lnttnde<^ to clarify and rttfflr. the axi^^ln, poUc/on fu 
day or day cart .crvlct. contained on pat-.TlTth. H«d St'Irt 
September. 1C67). — > a 



N- 30-336-1-10 SCOPE 



T^tLT.^l"^ " ^'^■^ iranttt. that optratt or 

propo.t to optratt . full y„r f«U daj protr... Thl. doIIcv 

wl be .ppll«, to .11 a,,llc.tlon. foJ S J Stirt'Ji^d.'^f or' 

:n^\^'^t:rTrn'i:-i;/3?-* •"»>-i«'^ 



N- 30-336-1-20 DEFINITIONS 



As ustd In this Uauance: 

••^ul^ Day Servlctt- -.f.r. to Head Sttrt child dtv.lop.,nt 
servlctt provldtd ro a child or group of children for\wrt 
than Mix hours ptr aay> 



iJ-30- 336- 1-30 POLICT 



A . Central Provi • iotu 

Head Start 1. a program to provldt co«prth««lvt dtvtlop««,tal 
atrvlct. to low-lnco« pre-«chool children. To tht extent 
po.alble «d conaiatent with efficient re^nirce utilisation. 
J ! i '° P'«^<*« ■ balanced program 

It f J^^^^f^«l°J««« .emcea. including full dey „rvlc«. 
that U tailored to Che needa of ludlvldu.1 children anc* 
reeponalve to the dlver.lty of need, found in each co«tunlty. 
Accordingly Bead Start granteea who operate full day ..rYlcea 
are to observe the following general provlalone: 
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omoE 0.' cHiTji OEVcLorMnrr notice 

CSmC lEAD STAXr rORDS TO mmOt FUU day SnVICeS Pmgm 2 



(»- 30-336-1-304 cooclnutd) • r^^* 

1. Bc4£ iZmzt fvnds My b« ustd co pr9rl4« full day 

t ict« only CO cblldr«n who n—d ch«sc •arvlcas. 
Children who Mtd full i»y strvict* «r« d«f locd u 
chosa who; 

1. IUir« •pcclal iM«d* (e.g., handicapped, taotlon- 
ally diacurbad, acc.) chat ra^ulra full day 
aarrlcaa of a davalopMnCal nature. 

b. Ara frM ho«aa vhcra acrvN^ due to factora 
auch aa aarloualy ill or emidonally dltcurbro 
pattote la ao great aa co indicate chac f'llJ 
day care for the child U eaaenciel. 

c. Have no ceregivi»r ac have becauae parcnca 
ere eaployed or in job cralning. 

2. Head Scerc grenCeee are to aeek and nn!^ aaxl«ia 
uae of o'W'Bead Scart leaourcee le financing full 
day aerricea. Aa a general rule. Read Tcatc funda 
nay be uaed co finance full dey aart cca only when: 

a. Craaccca ere unable fo rbtaln fjndr ^ron ochcr 
fourcca (auch aa Tide IV-A or ch S pr<^gran) 

t>. Bead Stare funda ara oecdxl Co d<. . iop chc 
grancee aa a coepaCent providtr ot full day 
acTvicee qualifUd co ep7ly for n<m-H«,d StarC 
financing for ell or pare of che coecs of 
providing full day aervicea* 

3. The ebove policiea and provl« >na botvlchatantfiag, 
children vho are enrwlled *n m full day Head Scare 
progree on or before SepCe^cr 30, 1972 eav con- 
Ciuue to receive full day aervicM. 

S. SP ECIFIC PKOVISIONS 

Head Start grenCcca chac opcracc or propoac co opcraCe 
full dey aervicee shall observe the following 

apecific proviaiona: 

1. id SCert grenCeea and delsgate aeeociea chat 
opereCe full dey progress «rc to review end Mkt. 
appropriate revlalona in recniiclng enrolljMot 
procedurea to .naure that all childrea enrolled In 
Head Stert fuM day aervicea on or after A)veab»r 1, 
1972 eeeL tVe need criteria aet forth adovc 
under (jmit el Proviaiona . 
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Page 3 USING HF^n^n^^ °^ DEVELOPMENT NOTICE 

3 ^ USING HEA D STAKT FVKPS TO PROVIDE Ftn.L DAY SERVICES 

VN-30-316-1-30B continued) 



2. 



All .ppllcacloaa for B««d St.rt funds fbr full day 

•rrvlce*. including continuation raquasts that 

are .ubltted on or ,ft,r April 1, 1973 .re to contain: 

a. A brief description of the epproech to be 
used for enourlng th»t children enrolled In 
full dey eervlcee m«c the need crlterle 
eetebllehed la a,1, above, 

b. A ll.tlng of the non^Hcad Stert fuodlni 
eource. that liave been contected to obtela 
financing for full dey service.. 

c. Copies of Utters of co«lt»«ut or other doc- 
uments recording the egr.«Mnte reech«i with 
non-Heed Start funding sources. 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I would like Mr. Rahall to step up here. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our next panel will be Dr. James J. Renier, Chair- 
man and CEO, Honeywell, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Dr. Joan Lombardi, Project Director, Head Start Silver Ribbon 
Panel, Alexandria, Virginia; Ms. Eugenia Boggus, President, Na- 
tional Head Start Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Ms. 
Mary Jane Bevins, Director, Child and Family Development Pro- 
gram, Huntington, West Virginia. 

STATEMENTS OF JAMES J. RENIER, CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER, HONEYWELL, INCORPORATED; JOAN LOM- 
BARDI, PROJECT DIRECTOR, HEAD START SILVER RIBBON 
PANEL, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA; EUGENIA BOGGUS, PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL HEAD START ASSOCIATION, PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA; AND MARY JANE BEVINS, DIRECTOR, CHILD 
AND FAMILY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, HUNTINGTON, WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr. KiLDEE. And Nick, if you want to start off. Nick and I came 
to the Congress together and he has been a regular, strong enthusi- 
astic supporter of the program. 

Mr. Rahall. Thank you very much. Chairman Kildee. I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to be before your subcommittee this morning. 

I have watched your work for the 14 years we have been in Con- 
gress together now in this area, and I commend you for the com- 
passion and the dedication and the commitment that you have 
given to this. These hearings are very timely. It is indeed *ny pleas- 
ure to serve on the Full Education and Labor Committee as a tem- 
porary member, and see the work that you do, not only in the 
Head Start program, but many other priority issues, child care es- 
pecially, that affect our children across this nation. 

I do have the honor this morning to introduce an individual from 
my district that is very much involved with the Head Start pro- 
gram, Ms. Mary Jane Bevins, who will be testifying on the reau- 
thorization of the program. Mary Jane has been with Head Start 
almost since its inception, more than 25 years ago. As a matter of 
fact, West Virginia was one of the two states, the other as you 
know being Mississippi, that pioneered a Head Start program when 
it was first being implemented, because other states were more 
than a little wary of it. 

That was in the days before the funding had been enacted and 
the early guidelines for establishing and operating these unprece- 
dented new programs were not very clear at that time. But as I un- 
derstand the history of the Head Start program in West Virginia, 
it was not only pioneered in our state, but the very first one was 
started in Mingo County, part of the district I have the honor of 
representing. 

Mary Jane was also at the heart of the West Virginia Head Start 
program, where she has remained over the years as a dedicated 
and a devoted servant to the eligible children and the involved par- 
ents in our state. I have had the opportunity to witness firsthand 
her facilities and to see the dedication of Mary Jane and her excel- 
lent staff in meeting the goals of this vital program. Needless to 
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say, she has an institutional memory, that I am sure she will sha^e 
with the subcommittee this morning, of tho Head Start program 
from its inception, not only locally, but nationally. 

She will provide us with ammunition, facts, and figures on what 
children are and are not being served, and she will be able to ex- 
^rtly justify our call for full funding of this proven, successful 
Head Start program. I might add also that Mary Jane has the dis- 
tinction of operating a birth to three-year-old Head Start program 
in West Virginia, one of only 36 in the Nation, I find this intrigu- 
ing, and I know that she will focus on this during her testimony, I 
think this fits very well under our new child care program, Mr 
Chairman, involving Head Start for infants and toddlers, and I 
look forward to its perhaps being a ready n; ^el when we get H R 
3 enacted. 

So I conclude by thanking you for this opportunity to present to 
the subcommittee a very important individual in the Head Start 
program, a very valued constituent of mine, and an individual that 
will have a great deal of expertise to share with the subcommittee 
Ms, Mary Jane Bevins from Huntington, West Virginia. 

Mr, KiLDEE. Thank you. We appreciate that very much, and with 
that, why don t we let her start first. 

Ms. Bevins. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you 
and the committee for this opportunity, and I would also like to 
thank Nick for all of his glowing words, he is also a good friend 
and a very, very good friend of Head Start. Almost on a biweekly 
or bimonthly basis I get a status report on all the legislation affect- 
ing children and families out of his office. I don't even have to 
write for them, it automatically comes. 

But it has been a good working relationship, and as he said, one 
of the things that we have tried to do is to make him aware of the 
program and if you could have seen him at a balloon sendoff for 
the celebration about two years ago, you couldn't tell whether he 
was a Head Start child or a Congressman. 

Mr, KiLDEE. With enthusiasm. 

Ms. Bevins. Right. The enthusiasm was there, and he was right 
in the middle of the children, and of course his picture ended up in 
the newsletter as such. 

My purpose here today and the reason I was asked to testify is 
primarily because of the birth to three program, and I attended the 
Senate hearing yesterday ar^ernoon, just to get a feel for what I 
might be expecting today since this is my first time before a con- 
gressional committee, and it was interesting as I listened yesterday 
and as I listened today, and I was very pleased to see the interest 
of the legislators for not losing the fact that there are three-year- 
olds in Head Start. 

But I am here today to tell you ',hat Head Start needs to start 
earlier than three. My experience with Head Start, as Congress- 
man Rahall pointed out to you, spans 25 years. I started with full 
year Head Start and then I came to work in Huntington in 1970 as 
director of a parent and child center program. And then was when 
I found out that is where it is. The earlier that we can begin to 
work with low-income parents and their children, and I am saying 
that when I say earlier, and we say zero, I am saying focusing on 
that pregnant mother. 
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One of the things that we found over the years is that if we can 
find a piegnant mother and get them entered into a health care 
system for good prenatal care, get them involved in a program so 
that there is good nutrition for that pregnant mother, and then 
later follow through with WIC with those younger children, then 
we found that we are going to have healthier children. We are 
going to have fewer infant deaths, we aie going to have healthier 
children and hopefully fewer birth defects as a result of poor nutri- 
tion, et cetera. 

One of the things I was interested in hearing Mr. Kildee say 
today is something that we are finding. The families that we are 
working with in West Virginia today are a lot different from the 
families we worked with in 1970. West Virginia, as you know, is 
right in the middle of the Bible Belt, and the religious fervor runs 
high in the rural areas, and our parent and child centers are locat- 
ed in two rural areas. 

I never thought I would live to see a day, since I was really 
reared in eastern Kentucky, about two hours from where I work in 
West Virginia, and in the same type of mountainous area, I never 
thought I would live to see the day when I would see a drug prob- 
lem in our rural areas, but the drug problem is there. We do have 
babies who have been born addicts. We have, not only that, we are 
seeing a totally different type of family now that we are working 
with, because we are working with families that we basically call 
new poor. 

Because I don*t have to tell you what the unemployment rate is 
in West Virginia. You know, it is national news. I don't have to tell 
you what the financial situation of our state is at this point. That 
is also national news. But we are finding that we have families 
who have been gainfully employed for v'^'^rs who are finding them- 
selves at the marcy of the system. 

We have families that never dreamed they would be receiving 
public assistance who are. We have families that never thought 
they would need food stamps who are using food stamps, and we 
are finding families who are finding themselves in a situation 
where they may lose their homes, they have probably already lost 
their automobiles, because they are not employed. 

Mining was a big industry in West Virginia, and I don't have to 
tell you that there are a lot of unemployed miners, and particular- 
ly in two of the rural counties in which our program operates. 

Mr. Kildee. I know at one time you sent some of your very, very 
good people up to Michigan to work in automobile factories, but 
those jobs aren't there. 

Ms. Bevins. I would say that. There are a lot of people out, espe- 
cially in the two rural counties that I am Irlking about wi.ere our 
parent and child services are, who did go to Michigan to work, and 
many of them are back. I hey were laid off, and not only Michigan, 
but Ohio, and we find that they are coming home, and hcusing in 
the rural areas is a real problem. 

We found a family about four years ago, we found a familv of six 
living in a school bus, and fortunately we were able to Ir; to get 
better housing for them, but better housing in the rural .^reas may 
still mean substandard housing. Two years ago we found a family. 
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a mother and four children living in a root cellar of a house, and 
you may have seen that on CNN news. 

CNN did pick up on that as a part of the homeless plight, and as 
a result of that CNN coverage, this family has an anonymous bene- 
factor from Atlanta, Georgia who purchased a piece of land, put a 
mobile home on it, a double mobile home, and is now paying for 
this mother to £^et an education, and paying babysitting services. 
He IS really making an investment in this family, and he has not 
only been working with that family, but he has identified some 
other families through our local community agency^ so that .ve are 
getting some real help from some people who really care, and there 
are people who do care. 

One of the things in the parent and child centers that we have 
found and when I say PCC it is a PCC/Head Start combination, is 
that the Pregnant mother can come in and be in that program 
until the child goes into kindergarten, and the kindergarten teach- 
ers definitely tell us they can always tell a child who has been 
through PCC. Not only that, the parents are more involved in the 
schools, and Lazar's research on Head Start pointed that out, that 
th? more actively involved a parent is in the education of their 
child, the more significant education gains that child is going to 
make in school, and that follows through. 

And that may be an answer to the kinds of things that we are 
seeing happen, where He d Start results are sometimes lost by 
third grade. One of the things that you will find with parent and 
child centers is that parents and children come to a center togeth- 
er, and during the time that they are there, half of that time is 
spent with the parent interacting with their own children under 
the guidance of an education staff, in the ckisroom, and the activi- 
tiec that they are doin^ ,vith their children are based on their de- 
velopmental assessment and v ^ere those particular needs are ^or 
that child. 

The other part of that day is spent in some type of training or 
education Education in nutrition, food management, biHgeting, 
health care, not only health care for children, but right now. West 
Virginia cancer statistics are very high, and we are working on a 
project with the Washington Unive-sity Medical School and the 
West Virginia Cancer Society, where Head Start parent and child 
center mothers are going to get free screenings for colon cancer 
and for breast cancer. So because of this, you know, we are doing 
some education on cancer centers. 

We have also had to do a lot of parent education on drug abuse 
and alcohol abuse. We see quite a bit of this in some of our fami- 
lies, and also, over the last fiire years, we have seen a major out- 
break of child abuse cases. Many more in West Virginia than even 
years ago where the favorite expression of course with the religious 
fervor is "Spare the rod and spoil the child." 

But we are finding now that there are so many oressures on fam- 
ilies from other sources, being unemployed, not being able to cope 
With situations, we have got younger mothers who are finding it 
difficult to be parents. And they need so much help. They need the 
kind of things that will enhance their parenting skills 

For instance, in the centers, the pregnant mothers come to the 
^ Pinter while they are pregnant and they go into the nursery where 
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the infants are and they interact with those infants and they ob- 
serve other parents working with their infants, and they a»so ob- 
ser\'e the staff working with the infants, and they learn to change 
diapers, they learn to hold babies and feed them. They learn the 
kinds of stimulation things that they can do with their children to 
enhance their development. 

Another important aspect I think of the prograni is that over the 
years, we have seen so many parents go on with their GEDs, we 
have seen parents go on into some type of special training. We 
have beautician*^ in tiiS are.i who are former parents. We have 
LPNs in the arei^ who are former parents, and we also have in 
public school teachers who are former parents, who have gone on 
with Basic Education grants and with training, and then too in our 
total program, and to give you the scope of our program, we serve 
576 children in four counties. 

100 of those are from birth to three. Last year we had 37 parents 
get their GED. That doesn't sound like much, but we still have par- 
ents working on GED. W^e also have the Literacy Council working 
in all of our centers with parent groups, and in fact that was so 
effective this year that the Literacy Council has submitted a pro- 
posal to develop a series of sessions that they will do with our Head 
Start parent and child centers next year, beginning in September, 
because we do have a number of parents who dc not read or write 
well, or do not read or write at all. 

So the centers are concentrating on trying to develop a family. 
We are not concentrating on just a child, but it is a parent and 
child. Where parent and child come together, they learn together, 
and one of the things that I have found over the years is that as 
parents develop, so do children, and they develop much better than 
they would have if there was not participation of parent develop- 
ment. 

And we had a study done in our program several years ago. Dr. 
Immel Chester and Dr Robert Cagen from the University of Flori- 
da did a research study in our program on parents as teachers, and 
one of the things that they found was that the higher the parent 
scored on that parent as teacher test, the more significant gains 
were shown during that year in the child's development. 

So parents and children together I feel is where it all is in terms 
of promoting a program 'that is going to ensure better family life, 
strengthen the family unit, promote better education and reduce 
the dropout rate. PCCs came about as a result of first-year Head 
Start In 1965 when Head Start first started, they found that five 
was too late for many of our low-income children. They had severe 
health problems, they had handicaps, they had severe developmen- 
tal delays, and so they knew that five was too late to get that child, 
and so President Johnson appointed a task force to work on an 
answer to that. 

In 1967 he came before the Congress to ask for funding for a 
demonstration parent and child center program. We started as a 
demonstration program, 36 programs in 1967 with block grants, in 
the fall of 1967. Here we are later, in 1990, we an* still— no, I think 
we are 37 programs now, there is one added. We are 37 programs 
now at a time when the need is much, much greater. 
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So I would like to address a couple of things if I may. One of the 
things in my testimony, and I will apologize, my written testimony 
is rather brief, but I did attach a lot of news articles showing the 
historical things that haJ happened. There are rural health clinics 
in two, those two communities where PCCs are, and they were a 
result of a lot of work with our legislators in Washington,' and Na- 
tional Health Services Corps, and some commissions, but there are 
two health clinics there that were not there at that time. That was 
a result of a need for services In that clinic are dental services and 
medical services. 

Over the years we have been fortunate to have Save the Chil- 
dren Federation involved in our program. As a result of their ef- 
forts, we have a lot of things going on in those communities that 
would not have been there before, the least of which will take place 
in the next two months, thanks to a benefactor in Philadelphia 
who gave money to Save the Children in their involvement with 
our program, in that Harts community in Lincoln County, a new 
$200,000 facility is going in for a birth to five program called Harts 
Parent and Child Center, and we are happy, because it is very diffi- 
cult to find good facilities in rural areas. 

But as a result, we will be having a groundbreaking before too 
long to begin the construction on that center, and hopefully in Sep- 
tember it will be opened, and I would invite any of you and all of 
you to come and visit us at that time, or you come anyway, but if 
you want to see our new building, you can come then. 

I want to also point out to you, I have to talk a little bit about 
Head Start, but to show you— tell you ? story about Head Start. In 
a high schoc' mi Lincoln County, eight out of the last ten valedicto- 
rians of the fiigh school havi? been Head Start graduates. So that 
goes along with some of the ocher things that you are going to hear 
about the success of Head Start. And the other thing is that a 
number of our staff, probably about I would say 47 percent of our 
staff are former Head Start parents. 

And we have lost a lot of them. Our salaries arc ,v, very low 
compared to the board of education and other pro^. ams in our 
area. But we train people well. But many of them end up in the 
public schools. Ou- teachers sometimes end up in public schools as 
teacher aides because they can make more money as teacher aides 
in the public school than they can make as a teacher in Head 
Start. 

We had, thanks to a social work program and a grandfather 
clause because of the program we had had for what we call our 
family services workers and social workers, we were able to get 18 
of our family service workers certified with state social work li- 
censes We have lost five of those total to the local welfare depart- 
ments and social work rs, because they can start $600 more on the 
month than they can with us in Head Start. 

So we are losing. We are training people well, but we are losing a 
lot of them, because of their need for more money, and I can't 
blame them. 
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We also operate an month program. We had to cut back be- 
cause of inflation and a lack of funding. So I can't ofTer 12 months, 
I can*t even offer them 10 months, but we are losing them. Fortu- 
nately we do have staff who are still committed and who do stay 
with us, but it does hurt to lose good people in Head SC. We 
don't want to do that 

So I fully support your efforts to put monies into compensation 
for Head Start stafT I have probably taken up enough time. 

[The prepared statement of Mary Jane Bevins follows:] 
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This prepared testimony Is compiled In two parts, 
^r^^i^'^*' P*'' gives a historical overview of the Parent and 
Child Center Progr.sm and Its evolution The second section 
outlines the actual operation of the Head Start/Parent and Child 
Center Prograa by Southwestern Consau irv Action Council, Inc 
In Huntington. West Virginia. 

Part 1 Parent and Child Centers A HUiorlctl Perspective: 

The history of the Parent and Child Centers '.pans a period 
of time from 1968 to the present, starting with the eatabl ishracnt 
and efforts of two Taak Ft ces convened In 1966 as a result of 
a growing concern with early childhood education and Us Impact 
on young children. One Ta&k Force uac the DHEV Task Foice on 
Early Childhood Development whicli focused on reviewing DHEWt 
role In relation to child deve 1 op.wnt . The second, c White House 
Task Force on Early Chlldhiod. was convened In the fall of 1966 
at the request of President Lyndon Johnson, and after Its 
deliberation, submitted a fl.>al report, entitled a Bill of Rights 
for Children, to the While Hou^e In December, 1966. 

With these reconsnendat Ions the President addressed Congress 
in February, 1967 wnd requested the development of a number of 
programs for economically disadvantaged families with children 
0-3 years of age to be called Parent and Child Centera (PCC). 
The PCC program waa established within the Office of Economic 
Opportunity until 1969 when Project Head Start was placed In the 
newly created Office of Child Development (ACYF) within OHEW. 
The PCC's were funded and monitored from the nation:** ciflce 
until 1975 at which time the centers were given to their 
respective regional offices for funding and oonltorl::2- 

Initially some 36 cocaaunltles, both urban and rural were 
selected to develop a PCC program, each being provided with a 
$10,000 planning grant beginning In July, 1<*67. 

One of the outstanding features o.^ the planning process 
or each program Included the strong Involvement of comsunity 
.esldents. Thlf was an actual and legitimate process which not 
only Involved l.-al coonunlty residents, who were usually leaders 
but ic ncluded potential program parclclpat Infi paronta, aoree of 
who© le expecting a new chAd, or othera who already had very 
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ParenC and Child Centers did noc jusC happen - chey did liG^ 
develop In a vacuum nor do chey represent just another In a 
series of anti-poverty programs whose goals or objectives are 
perfunctory in nature. These federally funded programs evolved 
at a time when Interest in preschool education reached a peak 
in our country. Since their conception in 1968 the Parent and 
Child Centers ive been clear'y established as a major inter- 
vention strac-o/ Into the complex multlfaced problems of poverty. 

It is very impcrtant to keep in mind what those authorities 
associated with Head Start programs discovered about many of the 
children aged 3-5 who were coming ro their rograms across the 
nation--chlldren from various cu^Cures and different races. It 
became evident that large numbers of the these children, even at 
the age of three, were knovm to be suffering from developmental 
deficiencies, deficiencies in nutrition, health, language usage, 
mental acuity and the like. It also became evident that It was 
unreasonable co expect any Head Start program, no m^cter how 
effective, to be able to correct those deficiencies in the period 
of time before the child entered public school. 

These factors led the conclusion that earlier inter- 
vention into the life of the poverty stricken child was indicated 
if any meaningful impact was to be made or if emphasis was to be 
placed on preventing deficits from occurring, rather than 
attempting to treat chem 

Currently, chere are 36 grantees responsible for the 
operation of 36 Parent and Child Centers, representing 24 urban 
sites and 12 rural sites. These programs (PCC's) are serving 
4.300 focal children, 0-3 years of age, through a variety of 
options center-based, home-based, a combination of centers and 
^-■me-based and other locally designed options. Each PCC has 
b<;en specifically designed to meet the needs of the area it 
serves Although the 36 PCC's are uniquely different in charac- 
ter, each has the responsibility for neeting the primary goals 
of PCC by providing: 

(U Activities for Infants and toddlers designed to stimulate 
their cognitive, emotional, and physical development to the maximum 
potential , 

(2) Opportunities for parents to understand the stages of 
early child development and the importance of their own role during 
this time, 

(3) Comprehensive health care for the young child and 
his/her family and education in family health matters for the 
parents • 

(4) Early and Intensive attention to pregnant mothers' 
nutrition needs and counseling, aa well as prevention of nutrition 
related deficits caused during pregnancy, focusing on good pre-natal 
care ; 

(3) Social services for the entire family with emphasis on 
helping families identify and use available resources; and,^ 

(6) Assistance to parents in overcoming economic and personal 
problems in order that they may be freer to function as parents. 

As in Head Start, PCC parents serve as members of a Policy 
Council at the grantee level and/or a Policy Committee at the 
delegate agency level, and are involved in making decisions 
reg9-d:ng program policies, budget, work plans, and hiring and 
firing of personnel. They also participate in center parent 
committees. PCC*s emphasize parent development as well as child 
development, believing that **a8 parents develop, b^'ter child 
development will result". 

Research con'^ucted in recent years points to the need for 
earlier lnterventi.on with young children. Teen-jge mothers need 
education in parenting skills. Low-income families need help in 
coping with the stress of everyday living and finding resources 
to meet family needs. Experience has shown that the PCC approach, 
being more than just an early Intervention program for youns 
children, represents a new learning experience for the families 
served - one which focuses on humanism, on alternative methods 
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of clu Id-rearing. or. family Ufe ducation. and the values of 
human development The effects o the PCC approach have been seen 
and recognized m 36 communities hroughouC the United States 
for Che past 10 years. 

A recent study contracted by ACYF points to the need for, 
ana the effectiveness of. the PCC's. With all this In mind, nou 
is the time for the PCC effort to be enlarged to encompass not 
just 36 consnunitles but every ne< dy community throughout the 
United States. 

Part II: Southwestern Corwjnity Action Council, Inc.'s 
Chi Id and Faral ly Development Program (Parent 
and Child Center j/Head Start Centers), 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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Southwestern Corranur.ity Ar tion Council, Inc. (SCAC) has 
operated a full-year Head Start program since 1967 and a Parent 
and Child Center (PCC) progrf.m since 1968. In 1976, Head Start 
and PCC were merged as the Cm Id and Family Development Program 
(CFDP), retaining the uniquc^ness of both merged programs. 

Southwestern Corranunity Action Council. Inc. through our Head 
Start funded Child and Family Development Program provides in- 
tegrated and contmous supportive services for pregnant mothers, 
infants, toddlers and pre-schoolers from low income families and 
provides support for family members. The objectives of the 
program are to: 

Recruit and identify 100 children, ages 0-3 (including 
pregnant mothers) and ^76 children, ages 3-^ for enrollment In 
Che Parent and Child Centers and the Head Start Centers. 

2. Provide comprehensive pre-natal care and education for 
the pregnant mothers through both referrals and direct services. 

3. Provide a comprehensive h jlth program for infants, 
toddlers and pre-5>choolers which will prevent and overcome 
deficits m physical, dental and emotional health, by coordinating 
and using all available resources. 

U. Provide an effective infant, toddler, pre-schooler 
curriculum which allows each child to develop his/her potential - 
socially, physically, emotionally, and Intellectually and meets 
individual needs in these areas. 

5. Provide parent training/education in health, nutrition, 
child development, home-management, home-making, and consu*" - 
education vhich will enable p- nts to gam home-making ano 
parenting ills, and self-c .dence. which will strengthe,. 
their fam life. 

6. Coordinate efforts with all human services agencies to 
mee: the needs of program families and Improve the delivery 
systern of services. 

7. Involve parents to the maximum extent possible in all 
components of the program and keep then Informed regarding 
program activities through meetings, correspondence, and a parent 
newsletter. 



8. Provide training programs for staff which are based on 
identified needs and will enable staff to become more proficient 
in their jobs. 

9. Identify strengths and weaknesses of the program through 
on-going evaluation by staff and parents. 

10 Administer program funds cost-effectively, making the 
best possible use of all skills and abilities of siaff and 
volunteers in planning and providing services to the community 
^^^e^est Uvel of self-development for 
the individual child and his her family. 

^irh^!' ^^V{^^''P/PP^°P^^^^^,J<^r:ivitios and services for children 
with special needs and provide a supporc sysCem for cheir parenCS. 

12. Enhance che economic and social se 1 f -sufficiency of 
parents and other adult famll> members through trainlnR and 
employment .uunselln^, utilizing all available job training and 
education employment opportunities. training ana 
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We currently operate a high quality Child and Family Develop- 
ment Program, Head Start and Parent and (^hlld Centers, which Is 
funded to serve 576 children In a four-county area. Three of 
these counties are rural, one Is urban and rural. We have 23 
foster grandparents who work In our centers with handlcappeH~ 
children and are paid by the State Department of Health. We also 
have auxiliary staff In the centers through the Department of 
Human Services, New Employment for Women. Inc., and the Senior 
Community Services Program. 

We have an on-going contract for mental health services for 
the Head Start and Parent and Child Centers with the Department 
of Counseling and Rehabilitation at Marshall University, 
Huntington. The Speech and Hearing Clinic at Marshall University 
provides therapy for Head Start children with more severe speech 
problems which require Intensive treatment. We have a contract 
with the Huntington Developmental Therapy Center for physical and 
occupational therapy for enrolled children requiring their 
services. Fcirteen (14) dentists ^n our four-county area provide 
dental screening for enrolled children as an In-klnd service. 
We utilize tPSDT clinics In the Cabell and Wayne County Health 
Departments and the Marshall University Medical School. The 
Special Education Department at Marshall University provides 
training and technical assistance for CFDP staff working with 
handicapped children. Representatives from all o^ these agencies/ 
services serve as members of our Health Services .\ vlsory 
Committee . 

We employ a full-time Nutrition Services Coordli *tor (Home 
Economics Degree); two full-time registered nurses who coordinate 
health services throughout the four-counties (each Is asslj^ned 
two counties); a full-time Handicapped Services Coordinator 
(Master's Degree); a full-time Head Start Centers' Coordinator 
(B.A. Degree); a full- time Parent and Child Centers ' /Project 
H.E.A.R.T. Coordinator (Master's Degree); a full-time Tralnlng/CDA 
Coordinator (B.A. Degree); and a full-time Education Supervisor 
(B.A. Degree). Length of experience In Head Start program extends 
from two to twenty-five years. The CFDP Director has twenty-five 
years experience with Head Start programs as does the Training/ 
CDA Coordinator. 



The county boards of education In West Virginia were mandated 
by legislation to begin serving four-year-old severely handicapped 
children by September, 19B6, and three-year-olds by September, 
1987. We work cooperatively within our four-county area to 
coordinate efforts In serving these children. Wayne, Lincoln, 
Mason and Cabell counties schedule times for the speech language 
and hearing screening for our CFDP children and provl'^.e follow- 
up speech therapy services for children diagnosed as needing same. 
The counties also provide services for CFDP chllJren meeting the 
Scate criteria for severely Impaired and handicapped. Members of 
the CFDP staff sit on the Cabell County Pre^School Handicapped 
Interagency Council, tho Pre-School Autism Advisory Council, the 
Developmental Therapy, Inc. Board of Directors, the State Foster 
Grandparent Advisory Committee, the State Child Nutrition Advisory 
Council, the Regional Advisory Council to the Governor's Task 
Force on Children, Youth and Families, the Marshall University Home 
Economics Departmt^nt Advisory Committee, the local Food Bank Board 
of Directors, and attend many Interagency coordination meetings at 
both the local and sta*'e level. The CFDP Director Is a member of 
the Region III Head Scxrt .'-dvlsory Council for the federal Region 
III Office In Philadelphia and the Parent and Child Center Task 
Force at the national Head Start office. 

The Child and Family Development Program has a computerized 
record-keeping system. We have an IBM PC/Dual Floppy S«>6K| and a 
Data South 180 Printer. We currently are using the Head Start 
F/A/C/T/S system and will be using the F/A/C/t7s++ system beginning 
In August, 1990. We also have a modem which allows us to communi- 
cate through the Head Start BBS at the University of Maryland. 

Southwestern Is currently aervlng 576 children In the four- 
countv area through our Head Start and Parent and Child centers. 
Only 100 children are aerved In the PCC's. The need for more early 
child intervention programs is evident. l«e provide che only com- 
prehensive program for low- Income families with children, ages 0-3 
In the four-county area. 
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SGrvlry!i\^Lf^T'^^^^ ^^'^ located at a reasonable distance to all 
service providing agencies, based on a "reasonable" distance for 
famniprif^ T^«"«P^"«tlon, one of the greatest problems for 
families living in our rural counties, muse be provided In order 
to enroll the most needy families In the program. 

f * . T^^'r^ "^"""^Ji:^ ^^^"8 served are primarily rural, with 

L^."SielJ^"^n^y^l!;fcH^ 2^?^ ru^^! . ^--^^ 

all.lMpT^^u??""^^^? -'1^ ^S?^" (pregnant or nursing) were 
liifi infancs were lllglble. 

There were 412 births co .eenagers rf-THese four counClesT five of 
which were ages lO-U. The percentage of mothers not receiving 
Isc trimester care from 1982-86 was 27. Ul In Mason County, 25. 
In Cabell County, 32. IZ in Lincoln County and 22. 8Z In Wayne County. 

Teenage pregr.ancy Is a very real problem In our four-county 
J^l percentage of live births co teenagers for 1987 wa*- 

of the feelings they may temporarily experience. With low-lncome 

are fea^fu! '?''nu?^?H '"""^ ^^^^ withdra^?'"' 

fiinirtnnc o"Csiders'\ are experiencing stressful life 

cinn^in f^^^^'V^ employinetit. Inadequate income, coping with 
children fear of parenthood), etc. Many have poor nurrltion and 

fe^r'h^Lri'' n "^"""^ """" will bc'h a h er and 

tewer babies will be born with birth defects 

n^^^^l^l-^'^^^J^ l^^^^^ Cen.e.s and 

r;-^iir^.:^^a^r[ren^^aL.r-L^i.i„^?^-s^f:"rsiJiL-"^ 

c^r„/^"^^^^*^^ ^" ^^^^ ^"^^^ ^"^'^ *»ave easier access co needed 
services as a result of the available transportation provided fnr 

ra^nL^aftiv?; '"'""'^ ^"."'^^^ involved'ln eSicat^on and 
training activities as a result of having available transportation. 

invoi:e5^rtr^:-nt"sii ?h^^r^^n^e^^:!^^^:l? 

developmental progress as a result of Che early In tervention 
special needs children can begin needed ser^lces^ac a much e^r^Ur 
fa,„ilyL*'!i^K"^^}'^"^"'"' ""o are knowledgeable of the 

zi t-.tir'^-^ ^a^ur^e^biL-n^d 

As a result of this proiecc f^^ L»lrh , ""^ health. 

c„o rural areL serv^5°^brrcc "tKe ^UnU " re tlUA'"^'"^'' I" 
one Is coiiCTunlcy operated and rhp rhii < T f operation, 

attachments for^S§U?onal'?n'fo^L? o"on%Ke'd:JelLS:;;t''-f 

two critically needed health clinics development of these 
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Southwestern operates Parent and Child Centers In Lincoln, 
Wayne and Cabell Counties. The PCC's act the central coordinating 
site chrough -h^ch enrolled farnllles are'connecced v._ch needed 
services St',*ces for parents and oihlldren - nd other family 
members are provided In accordance with the draft "Head Start 
Objectives, Performance Standards and Guidance for Programs Serving 
Infants, Toddlers and Pregnane Women". When an enrolled child 
reaches the age of three, he/slie enters a Head Start center. In 
Wayne and Lincoln Counties, the Head Start and PCC are In the same 
facil Icy 

In the Parent and Child Centers, each farslly, parent and 
chPd(ren), attend the center cwo days each week, hours each day. 
One half of the day, the parent Is Interacting with her own child 
in the classroom under the guidance and supervision of the center 
education staff. The remaining time m each day, the parent Is 
Involved In education/training sessions, to be provided, or 
arranj^ed. by the PCC Education Specialists and the Parent and Child 
Center/Project H.E.A.R.T. Coordinator. 

Referral to education and vocational training will be handled 
by the CFDP Tralnlng/CDA Coordinator. Adult Basic Education 
classes are offered m all four counties and we provide the funds 
to pay the fees for GED testing. In Lincoln and Wayne counties, 
ABE classes are taught at our Parent and Child Centers. 

Health care Is arranged for pregnant mother*! and Irfants as 
noted e<irlier The objective; co link the family fo a health 
service which can provide continuity in health care. For the 
infants and other siblings In the family the EPSDT and PHS clinics 
are utilized. Nutritional assistance Is provided through the WIC 
program, the area Food Bank and the Food Stamp Program. Families 
are Informed of all available resources for health care and 
nutritional assistance and every effort made to meet their Is 
In these areas. 

Housing for low-Income families Is a problem which plagues 
the rural areas J'-.d Is also Inadequate In the City of Huntington 
In the rural areas, many low-Income families live In substandard 
housing During this past year, we discovered a mother with four 
children * vlng In a root cellar In Lincoln County. This family 
was featured In a CNN broadcast and a benefactor from Atlants, who 
chooses to Se anonymous, arranged for this family to have a new 
modular home and also Is paying for the mother's education and 
child care services. Would that we had miny more benefactors 
such as this I I We will continue to advocate for more public housing 
for low-Income f&'^llles In the rural aieas and In the City of 
Huntington. In Huntlnj^non » we can refer families to the Housing 
Authority, b*}'. In mar^ cf jk$ they must J>e placed on a waiting list. 
However, we ^ave had e success in finding housing for families, 
especially In emergency situations. We refer families to HUD for 
the rent assistance program. We hsve had more success In obtaining 
housing through HUD assistance than through public housing. Our 
agency has been actively Involved In seeking additional housing 
units in our ^^ural counties and will continue these efforts. We 
also work very closely with the Information and Referral Office 
m Huntington (serves Cabell and Wa/ne Counties) In the housing 
area as well as other available services. 

When the enrolled ':hlldren reach the age of five, they enter 
public kindergarten. Tlils transition Is made smoothly due to our 
excellent working relationship with the public schools In our 
four-county area. Head Start children ent»rlne kindergarten In the 
fall are pre-enrolled In the spring. The children and thf»lr parents 
visit the school, meet the kindergarten teacher vlalt In the 
classroom and usually receive a snack In the school cafeteria where 
they meet the principal. Handicapped children In Head Start «re 
"placement ready" and placement meetings are held during the 
sunaner so there Is no gap in services. With parental consent,, the 
child's records are forwarded to the receiving school. 
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Southwestern Currently operates a 1.6 million dollar Head 
Start grant. 80Z of the education staff in the program hav»j their 
(CDA) Child Development Associate credential or degrees In Early 
Childhood Education. 60Z of the family Services Workers have a 
State Social Work License wl.ich was renewed In January, 1989. 
These accomplishments were made possible through a very compre- 
hensive training program which Is provided for the staff In our 
Head Start funded program. Two of our PCC staff were Involved In 
the field test for the Infant/Toddler CDA. The CFDP Director, the 
Tralnlng/CDA Coordinator, the Head Start Centers* Coordinator, and 
the Family Services/Parent Coordinator have served on numerous 
Consolidated Management Reviews for Head Start programs In Region 
III and Region V. They have also provided training for other 
programs In the same regions, as well as Region IV. 



f fepared by • 



^ ary jqne Bevi'*.r , Director 
(hlld and Famll> Development Program 
Southwestern Community Action Council, Inc. 
540 Fifth Avenue 

Huntington, West Virginia 25701 



Addillornl natcrljls ri-t.il'itd In Sub^onnlliee liU-s. 
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Mr. KitDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. I appreci- 
ate it very, very much. 

Our next witness, Dr. James J Renier, Chairman, CEO, Honey- 
well Corporation. 

You have great credentials in your corporation and social con- 
science. Bruce Vento told me this morning, he said this guy is for 
real; so we are happy to have you here. 

Mr. Renier, Well, thank you. I definitely want to thank you for 
this opportunity to lend my support to the Head Start program as 
this committee considers its reauthorization. I appear both as the 
chairman and chief executive officer of Honeywell and as a trustee 
for the Committee on Economic Develooment or CED, and chair- 
man of the CED subcommittee on education and child develop- 
ment. 

I am also chairman of the communitywide project in Minneapo- 
lis, which brings together government, social organizations and 
business m an early childhood development program called "Suc- 
cess by 6.*' In addition, I am working with the governor of Minneso- 
ta on the business round table program for educational reform. A 
copy of my statement detailing data and recommendations has 
been filed with the subcommittee. I have also submitted for the 
record two CED reports, which I have here, and I am sure you are 
familiar with them, "Investing in our Children," and "Children in 
Need." 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection, they will be made part of the 
committee file. 

[The information is retained in subcommittee files.] 

Mr. Renier. They document a real distressing poverty syndrome. 
One of every five children under the age of 18, and one in every 
four children under the age of six, lives in poverty. Children are 
seven times more likely to be poor than those over the age of 65. 

Both black and Hispanic children are nearly three times as 
likely as white children to live in poverty. Over half of all black 
children and one third of Hispanic children live with a mother who 
has never married, and the dropout rate for children of single par- 
ents is twice as high as for those in households with two parents. 
Fewer than 50 percent of teenage mothers today graduate from 
high school. 

These statistics reveal a terrible waste of human potential that 
threatens our nation's economy, because remaining competitive 
will require the talents of all of our people. 

My company, Honeywell, is an international control company. 
We design, manufacture and market products, systems and services 
for homes and buildings, business and industry, and space and 
aviation. We closed 1989 with worldwide sales in excess of $G bil- 
lion for continuing operations, and we have 65,000 or so employees. 

Like every company in America, we have to perform well in an 
increasingly competitive global economy driven by rapid technolog- 
ical advance. That means we need an increasingly smarter work 
force. The Department of Labor tells us that the median education 
required in industry today is 12.8 years of schooling, and in ten 
years from now it will be 13.5 years. Yet today, about 25 percent of 
American kids drop out of high school. And almost that many who 
Q graduate are what is called functionally illiterate. 
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We cannot expect to maintain a strong and competitive industri- 
al system when t-ducational requirements are going up, while the 
figures for aita »in?ent are going down. The consequences of dete- 
riorating eci-ic; Mon are tangible and they are very visible. Real 
wages of h ;h s'^hool graduates have declined more than 10 percent 
since 19 .^n<; wages of dropouts even more. We cannot long com- 
pete agair5< :.,pan and the other highly educated Asians and Euro- 
peans if 1 work force is not prepared to compete. y 

^ cou ^ years ago a mid-sized manufacturing -company in 
Florida eon :d that it could save $6000 per year per employee if 
all their emj ees were mjisters of simply basic reading and math 
ski..o. Our ability to comp*^te will soar if every Anterican worker 
could improve productivity b> $6000. 

At the beginning of the century we had the best educated work- 
ers in the world. With new technology they outproduced the world, 
ev&n when the technologies were developed by others. But soon 
other countries may outproduce us, because today they are outedu- 
cating us American school kids at the age of 14 ranked 14th out of 
1 i countries in knowledge of basic science in a recent international 
study. In chemistry, only one other country scored as low as the 
United States, and in physics, American students ranked 10th. In 
mathematics, American 13-year-oldb came in last, and according to 
one report, they were far more content with their performance 
than those who ranked first. South Korean students. 

To business people, these figures are alarming, and they should 
concern all Americans, because the industrial process, using our 
heads to turn raw materials into real wealth, determines really our 
standard of living. The TED has demonstrated J think clearly what 
we must do. 

First we must intervene as ear^ ; as possible in the lives of disad- 
vantaged children in order to prevent failure before it happens. 
Ihen we must sustain that intervention to keep early successes 
from being overtaken by the poverty, crime and chaos in their 
lives. I«inally, we must restructure our public education system so 
^^'^^^^ It delivers quality education for all children. 

CED's research shows Head Start has been and can continue M 
be one ot the most important weapons in this war against poverty 
and Ignorance. Our goal is the full funding necessary to provide 
Head btart pre-kindergarten education for all eligible, at leas! 
three, four\ and five year-olds. We are greatly encouraged that the 
National Governors Association has endorsed President Bush's 
program with the specific objective that all disadvantaged children 
wi have access to high quality preschool programs, and children 
will receive, and I am quoting from this, the additional "nutrition 
and health care needed to arrive at school with healthy minds and 
healthy bodies. 

The $500 million increase for Head Start proposed by President 
bush for fiscal year 1991 is a critically important expression rf this 
Leadership. But we are concerned that the funds will be restricted 
to additional half-day slots for four-year-olds. It is imperative in re- 
writing the authorizing legislation to earmark funds that will 
extend Head Start and improve its quality. Families need physical 
'^•^j nental health services, full-day child care, continued education 
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and training for parents— many of them are children themselves, 
dependent, and very much alone. 

Becfiuse of the critical need, state and local governments are de- 
veloping programs of their own. Some are modeled on Head Start, 
but others do not meet the needs of families in poverty. The Feder- 
al Government should encourage states and cities to work with 
Head Start in their area, expanding service with supplemental 
funding. 

I would like to conclude with this thought. The business people 
and educators of the CED believe that if we fail to nurture and 
educate all of our children, we will close the doors of the future to 
the growing number of young people who today are excluded from 
the mainstream of this society. The cost of failure hefe4s enor- 
mous. At stake is the survival of our entire free enterprise econo- 
my, cur democratic systsm, and the American dream itself. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of James J. Renier follows:] 
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Mr, chaiman: 

T am pleased to have the opportunity oday to comroent on the 
reauthorization of Head Start, Because 1990 is Head start's 
silver anniversary, l can think of no better time to assess what 
the program has ticcomplished in its first 25 years and explore 
how it can be strengthened and improved to meet the changing 
needs of a growing population of poor children, 

I will be comment iP7 on this 'ssue both as Chairman ann Chief 
Executive Officer of Honeywell, Inc, and as a trustee of the 
Comroxttee for Economic Development (CED) and cheirman of its 
Subcommittfie on Education and Child Development, My remarks will 
also stem from my special vantage point as chairman of a unique 
comnunity-wide project in Minneapolis, called "Success by 6", 
which is focusing public and private sector resources on 
improving the early de elopment and school readiness of our 
city's youngest children, 

CED is a national organization of 250 top business leaders and 
university presidents v.'-o are deeply concerned with the long-tern 
it'ength and stability of the U,S, economy. Over eight years 
ago, CED identified education as a key — if not the key — 
investment strategy for improving the nation's productivity and 
competitiveness. We produced two reports. Investing i.r Our 
Chll<;^r9.n and children in Need , which together oul^ned a 
comprehensive and coordinated strategy for improvinc che *'ay our 
nation's children are prepared to succeed in school and in life. 
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I would like to subiait c jies of hese two reports into the 
record. 

The trustees of CED believe that developing more productive 
human resources is the sinale most important long-range issue 
our nation nust grapple with in order to regain and sustain its 
national competitiveness. All the technology and natural 
resources at our disposal will count for little without the 
huraan intelligence and imagination to put then to work. 

But when we look at the new generation growing up. we're 
worriod. Up to half of the children now coming through the 
public education systen will not develop the learning skills 
csscntml to contribute to our economic systen and participate 
in Its benefits. 

Much of this failure occurs anong the nation's poorest 
children. The facts are distressing: 

One of every five children under the age of 18 and one in 
every four children under the age of six lives m poverty. 

Children are seven tiires nore likely to be poor than those 
over the age of 65. 

Both Black and Hispanic children ate nearly three tines as 
likely as white children to live in poverty. 
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Over half of all Black childifen and one-third of Hispanic 
children live with a »other who has never warried. And tha 
dropout rate for children of single parents is twice as high 
as for these in households with two parents. 

Fewer than 50 percent of teenage mothers graduate from High 
School. At the same time, fifty percent of all welfare 
expenditures ^jo to families in which the mother began her 
parenting as a teenager. 

These statistics reveal a horrible waste of human potential 
that if left unchecked will undermine our nation's economy and 
rend our society. If we are to remain competitive and continue 
to en^oy a reasonable st4»ndard of living, we must tap the 
talents of all our people. 

The menb«rs of this comnittee must face the issue as 
representatives of every segment 6f theii constituencies, 
seeking answers that benefit all Americans. And I hope I am 
able to see this subject, not just as a businessman, but with a 
broader social perspective. But I believe I can contribute best 
in the area I know best, the business frame of reference. 

My company, Honeywell, is an international control 
company. We design manufacture and market products, systems and 
services for hones and buildings, business and industry, space 
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and aviation. We closed 1989 with worldwide sales of S6.059 
billion for continuing operations and 65.300 enployees. Like 
every conpany in Arae.-ica, we have to perfora well in an 
increasingly competitive global econony driven by rapid 
technological advances. 

Perfo-nant^e depends on cur ability to find, hire and retain 
new ^'orkers who are not only verbally a.nd natheaatical ly 
literate >- with analytical abilit/ and d, scipl i.nec«» *ork habits 
— but who are also able to learn, and lear.n quickly e.nough tc 
keep up *it.^ tecnnclccy. Fcr th-s reason, ny company agrees 
-;ith t.^ic cor.nittae fcr Eccnonic Deve.ccner.t t.":at tr.e ecucat; nal ^ 
snorttai: m t.^^c wi r^trorcc is ncre t.":a.T a serious prcbien iz 
is an lar.mor.t busmesc crisis. 

Consider ^ si.-aple business fac-. of life. The Depart.-ae.nt of 
Labor tells us that the siedian education required i.i i.ndustry 
today IS 12.3 years of schooling. Thus, on the average, not 
even a conplete high school education is quite up to the ]ob. 
Moreover, lO years fron new, tr-c aedian requirenent wiU have 
risen to I . t. years. 

Question: How can -^e expect to naintain a strong and 
conpctitive industrial systea wher. the figures for educational 
rcquireaents are going up and the figures for attamaent are 
going down? 
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About 25 percent of Anerican kids drop out of high school 
before graduating — and m sone urban areas, as nany as 50 
percent. We're losing a nillion graduates a year. And another 
700,000 vho ^ graduate, are functionally illiterate. 

The consequences of deteriorating education are tangible and 
visible. Gary Becker, Professor of Econonics and Sociology at 
the University of Chicago, has pointed out that "real wages of 
young high school graduates have declined nore tJ:an 10 percent 
Since 1975, and wages of dropouts have pluaaeted even nore, 
indicating t.^.at not cni/ dropouts but also nany graduates are 
ili-prepared fcr *ork ir. moderr. econcmes." 

Ir. a ' ecent issje, 5ug_i n e S s_ We eH aagazme v.rcte: "Wlt^.out an 
educated citizenry American business is m deep trouble. :t is 
m trouble because it will nwe difficulty finding creati/e and 
entrepreneurial enployees. It will have no cjstoiaers. Witnout 
an educated workforce, business cannot coapete." 

In Japan, the drop out rate is six percent and literacy is 
virtually universal. We cannot long conuapete against Japan — 
and the otner highly-educated Asians and Europeans — if our 
workforce is not prepared to conpete. 

A Couple of years ago* a mid-sized nanuf actur mg company in 
Florida est mated they could save $6000 per year per employee, 
all thoir employees were masters of basic reading and oath 
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Skills, Our ability to compete would soar if every American 
worker could improve his or her productivity by $600 }i 

America spent over 300 years building a great educational 
systen. By the time this century opened, we had the best 
educated workers in the world. They have been able to take new 
technologies and out-produce the rest of the world — even when 
the technologies were developed by others. But soon other 
countries may out-produce us because today they are 
out-educating us. 

American school kids at the age of lO were shown in recent 
international research to rank seventh out of 15 countries m 
scientific knowledge. By the age of 15, they ranked 15th. 

Anerica had the lowest number of biology students of the 
counties surveyed - and our top students had the lowest 
achievement level. 

In chemistry only one other country scored as low as the 
U.S. And m physics, the top percentile of American students 
ranked 10th among the nations studied. 

In mathematics, American 13-year-olds cane m last. And 
according to one report, they were far more content with their 
performance than whose who ranked first, south Koreans students. 
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To business people, these figures are alarming, and they 
should concern all Americans, because the industrial process — 
using our heads to turn raw materials into real wealth — 
provides our high standard of living. (We used to say it was 
the highest in the world. But new, depending on how you measure 
a standard of living, some countries have overt.a*"en us.} 

By standard of living,, I don't mean just the cars and houses 
we own, or the foods available and the medical attention we 
receive. Our industrial strength also enables us to help others 
when they are victimized by aggressive force or when disaster 
strikes. Our wealth has made it possible to defend freedom in 
time of war and export democracy in peace. America's wealth 
helped rebuild industry in Europe and Asia following World War 
II. 

For business, it is not ^ust a bottom-line issue. Business 
people are human, too. We like to see the children of company 
employees grow up healthy and successful. We want the 
neighborhoods of our pJ ants to be safe and pleasant. We want 
the communities where we live and work to be fiscally sound, 
progressive and able to care for their citizens. In this 
respect,, business people are no different from their friends m 
government and the professions. 

Ar i on this issue, business has to turn away from the bottom 
line. We are sometimes accused of putting all our emphasis on 
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the short-term — next quart<»r's profits and this year's gains 
over last year. But on this issue we have to look years ahead, 
because that's when the benefits of education will pay off. 

CED's work clearly demonstrates what » must do to ensure 
that the next generation will be better prepared — not only for 
the workforce but as citizens, voters and parents. 

First, we must intervene as early as possible in the lives 
of disadvantaged children in order to prevent failure before it 
happens. Intervention is the key to ensuring that every child 
is born healthy and receives adequate physical, emotional and 
intellectual nurturing in his early years so that he will arrive 
at school eager and able to learn. 

Then we must sustain that intervention to keep early 
successes from being overtaken by the poverty, crime and chaos 
in their lives. 

Finally, we must restructure our public education system so 
that It delivers qu^^lity education for all children and not just 
for the privileged few. 
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CED's research shows Head Start has been, and can continue 
to be, one of the most important weapons in this war against 
poverty and ignorance. Our goal is the full funding necessary 
to provide Head start pre-kindergarten education f r r all 
eligible 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds, 

High quality preschool programs have been shown to save 
society burder.5ome future costs of a wide variety of social 
programs. Every $l invested in such preschool programs car save 
up to $6 by reducing the costs associated with remedial 
education, welfare, crime, emergency health care, and teen 
pregnancy. 

By way of contrast, each year we delay breaking the cycle of 
failure, society nust spend $16.6 billion on the children of 
teenagers who cannot support their families. Every class of 
dropouts - 700,000 every year - costs society $240 billion 
during their lifetimes in the form of wages not earned and taxes 
not paid. Every year that a child must repeat a gicie costs 
$4,000, and by ninth grade, approximately 50 percent of students 
have flunked at least one grade. 
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We are pleased to see that the principle of early 
intervention to promote school readiness is now receiving the 
support it needs and deserves from the highest levels of our 
political leadership — President Bush and the nation's 
governors. Specifically, we are delighted that the National 
Governors Association, in their elaboration on the National 
Education Goals submitted to the nation in January by President 
Bush, have singled out as objectives that "all disadvantaged 
children, , , will have access to high quality and 
developmental ly appropriate preschool programs" and that 
"children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to 
arrive at school with healty minds and bodies." 

The $500 million increase for Head Start proposed by 
President Bush for fiscal year 1991 is a critically important 
expression of this leadership. 

Nevertheless, we are concerned that the funds will be 
earmarked only to create additional half-day program slots 
exclusively for 4-year-olds and that none of these funds will be 
allowed to be spent on upgrading salaries, strengthening 
training, or improving fac^? ities. 
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Using proposed funding increases this way will not 
accomplish the results our society — or , lese children — 
need« The positive outcomes of such prograns as the Ferry 
Preschool Project and the Harlen Head Start Study derived from 
the intensity, comprehensiveness, and highly trained staff they 
provided « 

Unfortunately, not every Head Start program currently lives 
up to these high standards. Head Start has not always had the 
resources necessary to assure quality, explaining why program 
graduates do not fare as well over the long term as they 
otherwise might, it is imperative, therefore, that as you 
rewrite the authorizing legislation on Head Start, you earmark 
funds and designate strategies that wi3^ strengthen and improve 
the oualitv of the overall Head Start program. 

What should these improvements entail? rh ildren in Need 
argues that in addition to a head start on their education, 
disadvantaged children and their parents are desperately in 
need of a whole range of ancillary supports, such as general 
and mental health and social sei*vices; full-day child care for 
working parents or parents still in school; opportunities for 
continued education and trai- ing for parents not yet in the 
work force; and parenting education for these parents — many 
of whom are often children themselves, dependent, and alone. 
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The beauty of the Head Start prccjram is that when it is 
operating at its best it draws on community resources tc provide 
this intensive and comprehensive array of henith and human 
services, meeting the needs of both the child and its family. 

Nevertheless, a combination of lack of adequate resources, 
legislative and regulatory constraints, and poor integration 
with preschool programs at the state and local level have often 
combined to prevent Head start from living up to its initial 
promise. 

Evidence suggests that the target population for Head start 
IS beconing more entrenched m poverty and that the cycle of 
poverty for this group is becoming harder to break. The poverty 
rate for children has increased by 31 percent m the )ast eight 
years, and young fanilits m poverty are more tightly entwined 
m thoir circunstar.cos . Poverty among children m young 
families — those headed by someone under 30 — was 35 percent 
in 1987 a 72 percent rise since 1973. There is also an 
alarming growth i the number of physically, emotionally, and 
mentally damaged children among poverty-level families. In some 
mner-cit/ hospitals, as many as 50 percent of all babies are 
being born addicted to crack or cocaine or affected by fetal 
alcohol syndrome. '^^e doctors tell us that these babies do not 
get better as they get older. 
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In my view, these changing circumstances argue for 
broadening, not narrowing, the population group Head Stu-w 
reaches. All by itself,, one year of preschool is not going to 
instill children, buffeted and battered by the culture of 
poverty, with the middle class values and drive needed to help 
then compete sujcessfully in school. At a minimum,, we have to 
ensure that every child fi'om 3 to school age who is eligible by 
povprly guidelines and who is not already in kindergarten, has 
the opportunity to participate. 

Longer range, we should a\so be looking at the need to 
expand the Head Start r.cdc 1 to children trom zero to three, so 
that we can intervene and improve their chances for a productive 
life as early as possible. 

Another priority area for mptovenent lo in the cor.oensat ion 
i training of Head Start teachers and other staff. A number 
of studies, including the recent National Child Care Staffing 
Study, have demonstrated that the most critical factors in the 
success of preschool prograns are the compensation and training 
of staff, without a stable and well-trained staff. Head Start 
prograns cannot aoequatel^ deliver the services that are a 
hall:?.ark of the progran: Intensive parental involvement, 
integration of health and huran services, safe and nurturing 
surroundings, and a substantive and developmentaly appropriate 
educational curriculum. Under current funding levels and 
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guidelines, the compensation level of HeaO star, teachers is 
unconscionably low, and the employee benefits, such as health 
insurance and pensions, that most of us in business take for 
granted anj largely nonexistent. 

Head start can also be a useful r^ogram for helping parents 
make the transition from welfare dependen-y to full-time work 
that pays a living w;»ge ror supporting the familly. To do this, 
Head start needs to be able to provide mo.3 full-day services 
that correspond to working hours or school hours of parents. If 
there were more flexibility in program design and funding at the 
state and local level. Head £:art program^, could be usefully 
connected mto child care services under the Family Support Act 
to help parents who are trying to get off welfare. 

Further, as parents start to make the transition into 
self-sufficiency and their salaries rise above the poverty 
levftl, they shold not be penalized by having their children 
become automaticaly ineligible for Head start. Such families ir 
transition still need extensive support s'^rvices to help them 
stabil ize. 
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The program also needs greater flexibility in order to 
function more effectively. One of the ha.Umarks of Head Start 
is the ability of the individual programs to configure their 
services to meet local community needs. But to do this, funding 
needs to be both adequate and flexible to allow the federal Head 
Start program to work in conjunction with state and local 
preschool, child care, and other early intervention programs 

The Head Start model is very sound. It is a federal program 
with a long history. Because of the critical need for early 
intervention strategies,^ state and local governments are jumping 
into the early childhood arena and developing programs of their 
own. Some of then are taking che comprehensive irodel of Head 
Start as the starting point for their program design; but many 
"•♦"..ers are using only the bare minimum and creating programs 
that do not meet the needs of multi-problem children and 
families in poverty. The federal government, which has a 
historic responsibility to ensure educational equity for 
disadvantaged children, should provide incentives for states and 
localities to use the comprehensive model of Head Start, work 
with the local Head Start programs in their area, and where 
appropriate, expand services to at-risk children by 
supplementing Head Start funding. 
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CED Will be looking at the issue of comprehensive and 
coordinated prevention strategies for at-risk children in its 
new project on education and child development, which I chair. 
The ideas I have shared with you are some of the preliminary 
thoughts on improving the Head Start program base 3 on work we 
have already completed. Needless to say, wj will have more 
specific recommendations to make on the need for comprehensive 
and coordinated prevention and intervention strategies when our 
new policy report is released next year, 

I would like to roncludo with one final thought. The 
business leaders and educators who serve on CED's board of 
trustees believe that it is more important than ever to act on 
the knowledge that our children are our fi'ture. If we fail to 
nurture and educate all of our children, we will be closing the 
doors of opportunity to a growing number of ycung r^eoplo and 
excluding them from the mainstream of America o. The cost 
of failure is enormous, for a stake is the survival of our 
free-enterprise economy, our democratic syste and the American 
Dr*>am itself. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

In reading your written testimony, and we should put your 
entire testimony into the Congressional Record, you state, ''It is im- 
perative, therefore, that as you rewrite the authorizing legislation 
of Head Start, to earmark funds and designate strategies that will 
strengthen and improve the quality of the overall Head Start pro- 
gram," 

I have been pushing that for a long time, and I really appreciate 
that statement. Everything I have heard abcmt you is corroborated 
now by your ^timony, not just because we agree, but you have 
put it so well, and you bring that business experience with you. 
Head Start is really an investment for this country, and not just an 
investment for something that might be extra, but something criti- 
cal to our continued growth and greatness of a Nation. We really 
are in jeopardy, if we do not address early intervention. It is ex- 
tremely important. 

I really appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our next witness is Dr. Joan Lombardi, Project Di- 
rector of Head Start Panel. 

Ms. Lombardi. Mr. Chairman and subcommittee members, it is a 
pleasure for me to be here today as the project director of a project 
called the Silver Ribbon Panel. 

I also must add that it is a special pleasure for me, because more 
than 18 years ago I began my own career as a Head Start teacher's 
aide in Massachusetts, and so I also bring the perspective of the 
Head Start teacher. 

In celebration of 25 years of program success, the National Head 
Start Association convened this panel of distinguished advisors to 
develop recommendations for the future of the Head Start pro- 
gram. The 18-member panel, the names of whom are attached to 
my testimony, is composed of leaders with expertise in Head Start 
and other ear'y childhood programs, family support, health serv- 
ices, policy and business. 

Over the past six months, we have done this in a very short time 
frame, the panel has met to hear expert opinion and review and 
discuss various task force reports. More then 70 witnesses, includ- 
ing Head Start parents and staff, testified at three hearings held 
across the country. More than 1400 people, more than 900 Head 
Start parents within a month responded to an open-ended survey 
soliciting their opinion on program success and for future issues. 
This grass roots input represents the very essence of Head Start 
philosophy, a philosophy that honors tKe opinions of parents and 
the dedication of staff 

We believe, Mr. Kildee, that Head Start's 25th anniversary 
comes at a critical moment in the history of the program. Head 
Start has achieved widespread support from you here in Congress, 
from the administration, and from the business community. This 
support has provided hope to more than 11 million poor children 
and families. Today, the Question is no longer "Will there be a 
Head Start in the future? * but more, "How do we envisirn the 
Head Start of the 21th Century?** 

Currently my panel is finalizing our recommendations, which of 
course we will ^ve to you as soon as the report is released in May. 
Although I can t anticipate what those recommendations would be, 
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I would like to share with you some of tjie issues that we heard 
across the country when we had our own hearings that may con- 
tribute to your deliberations about the future of the program. 

Like so many people before us, we found that Head Start had 
been a tremendous success. The overwhelming majority of parents 
responding to our survey felt that Head Start had a positive effect 
on their child, many parents talked about the benefits of Head 
Start on themselves and their relationship with their child. Again 
and again parents told us, "Head Start helped me understand my 
daughter, it helped me teach my sor. Ve learned together. It made 
us closer. It gave us more things to talk about." That was one of 
the mo-e interesting things that they said. *'It made us proud of 
her. The family spends more time together now." 

The richness of this ki-id of testimony iouilj b.ings life to the 
statistics thpt indeed Head Start ''^n h^^J^. the cycle of poverty. 
We know that too often today people are not just poor in ma.^erial 
t-;i..gs, people are poor in meaningful relationships ^nd in sc'lf-re- 
spect, and that is exactly what Head Start provides. When I listen 
to the hours and hours of testimony from parents, it is so clear 
that that is the key to the program s success, providing people with 
self-respect. f ^ f 

To continue that success, however. Head Start must respond to a 
very changing world, as you hnve heard continuously throughout 
the morning. Changes in the nature of poverty in the demograph- 
families, and in the landscape of the * arly childhood field 
When Head Start first started, it was the Ur^l kid on the block 
Now the block is full of other early childhood programs, and we 
have to take that into consideration when we think about the 
future of the program. 

The panel heard about many of these changes, and I would like 
to talk about four issues \'ery quickly. Family si - port is the first 
issue. Number two is the need for fiexibility and expansion, par- 
ticularly this sort of younger children. Number three is the isdue of 
tull day services, and number four is the quality, improvement of 
program quality. 

First of all, family support. You know, since 1975 we could 
almost say that poverty ».as diversified. There s increasing sub- 
stance abuse, homelessness, illiteracy, and a host of other deleteri- 
ous problems that have deleterious effects on children and families. 
At the same time, many of the low-income families are struggling 
in new wt^^^are reform related programs towards economic self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Now, these families are not necessarily on a continuum. In many 
cases they are families facing both of these problems at the same 
time. We have people trying to get into training programs who are 
homeless at the same time. The point i that Head Start represents 
all of those families, and yet we heard serious concerns about th^ 
program s ability to respond to those needs. 

Program directors told us that they needed more staff and addi- 
tional training to provide adequate family support— support so crit- 
ical if we are to expect parent involvement. First we need to sup- 
port the parents so they indeed can be involved. Head Start staff 
ij int to be able to provide '^-ore intense surveys and to have the 
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flexibility to design these services in a way that would fit the needs 
of children and families in their particular community. 

Furthermore, many people expressed the need for public schools 
to continue this family support and comprehensive services into 
the primary grades in order for their child to stay ahead, and I 
might point out that a major report that came out last year says 
exactly the same thing, by the National Association of Slate 
Bo'^rds of Education, the need to continue these comprehensive 
services. 

It was interesting to hear the administration's new initiative to 
provide family support centers. I might say that a report that came 
out in ir79, a report to Congress, talked about the success of a pro- 
gram that was initiated in the 1970s called the Child and Family 
Resource Centers, where we have a lot of information "^bout how 
dealing with the entire family is one of the best approaches that 
we can take, yet that option is currently not allowed, it is not an 
option for many Head Start programs. 

The call for more flexibility to individualized programs, based on 
an assessment of child and family needs continuously led to discus- 
sions about services for infants and toddlers. As was pointed out 
this morning, with the potential for promoting healthy develop- 
ment, reducing infant morbidity, intervening with teenage mothere 
and filling the gap for services for very young ciiildren with handi- 
capping conditions, the panel heard numerous requests for Head 
Start expansion, not just to children of three, but to children under 
three. 

This need is reinforced when we consider recently that there was 
a report released that indicated that more than 300,000 babies are 
born each year exposed to drugs. That is about 75 percent of the 
total Head Start population right now. So if that is to continue, the 
implications for Head Start are enormous. 

Third, the issue of full day services. Extended day and full day 
services was the need listed more often by the parents that re- 
sponded to our survey, and again, this was an open-ended survey, 
so we didn't even give them choices, but that was the issue that 
came to their minds. Yet we heard reports of Head Start programs 
that had to limit the number of hours of Head Start services. 

Wraparound child care, a term often used when programs piece 
together funds to provide longer Head Start hours, which is the 
policy that is currently being encouraged by the administration, 
brings problems of conflicting regulations, conflicting eligibility re- 
quirements, and conflicting fiscal policies. Juggling multiple fund- 
ing streams appears to be draining Head Start directors. Programs 
want to provide continuous Head Start services throughout the day 
and continuity of care across the multiple years of service needed 
by children and families. 

Fourth, I would like to talk about the quality improvements. The 
panel heard repeated stories of inadequate funds to provide quality 
sen^!ces. Directors report a decreased ability to recruit and retain 
staff because of extremely low salaries. It is not unusual to find 
many of the staff themselves living in poverty They may leave 
Head Start not out of choice, but because they cannot afford to 
stay. 
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Iv^fYf P^'>Sr:ims emerging in ihe state, particular- 

iuafifipri S'V'''°?'^' ^ ^^"J^^^" recruit the m^t 

qualified staff. Investments made in training have to be reoeated 
year after year, and on the occasion of this^25th anniversa^" we 
aP too often see Head Start staff that after 25 years of servicSave 
no pension plans available after all those years of dedication 
turn'^vi ^"--'"'^ ^ '"r^"^ ^^'^ ^^^^ ^'^"t the issue of 
of Trnp;.^nt " ""T, ^ know the figure 

ot lo percent was used for turnover. I would like to make five 
points in responding to that number. 

dJi'lI f ^ILn interesting to know how accurate that 

data IS. In 1980 a similar effort was undertaken in honor of our 
loth anniversary. This marvelous report came out, it was comm"s- 

manv of'^h^ ^'"''^'k^ ""^^^^ States himself, dc^uSig 

many of the same problems that we have heard today and have not 
been addressed over the last decade, and in this report it said the 
turnover rate in 1972 was 15 percent. It said in 1980 tha thelurn 
over rate was 20 percent. Now, I doubt very strongly tha he turn- 
over rate has gone down, considering we know thaUtTs tr Jpled in 
the child care community. 'fficu 

Similarly, in this report in 1980 a third of the directors were 
turningover \ou know. Head Start d-es not jus Z?teachers 
It employs a lot of other staff, and those staff ar mg over also' 
so It IS very important that we look at those n .nbers We E 
much higher rates of turnover than 15 percent 
n™f''?"/ -^'"^ National Head Start Association is in the 

stJtSro^e^^/nd^-toJ^^ 

expand so many early childhood programs 

five Th. nnl^'M"^ '"r^^'^ ^ ^^"^^^ """'^ with children under 
cilliv if I w ^^iT for me to go was a Head Start program, espe- 
s a t^n h?nS 1 families. Now if I would 

start in the fiele, I would have a lot more options in front of me 
and naturally as a won.an I would have mo?e options in front of 

field to hpLin "^'S'""'/".^^'' ^ ""'S^' even have chosen the 
field to begin with, and that is another factor, people have other 

tink that w^ ^"'"^u other choices in life, and I don' 
fieS earlier "^^'"^ P^"P'^ ^^^^^ ^^"t into the 

Finally, I just want to talk for a second before I finish my testi- 
mony about what turnover means in human terms For many Head 
Start children the continuity of care of the person, of the teachers 
i^^in57 """^'^ '^^W' '""'■^ important because therare 
mZef ofTnt'T situations, so it is not as simple a 

comn^ In f"'"? ^^^'^ f"'- 'Children that are 

TrTunt \T ' circumstance. But even for children that 

fhis vears^n hT<=TT.r" f^T^T'-o'd. when he lost a teacher aide 
JhLn^P ' nH it ^ '>"le preschool program, his whole life seemed to 
cnange, c^nd it took hun a long time to adjust to that so T ran't 

.-"^'mf'Sfff^m^ .f would have on a child who is going through 
Q 'me difficult life changes at home. 
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Second, for the parents, turnover is very sigi.ificant. It takes a 
long time to develop a relationship between oa.^^nts and providers. 
There are a lot of emotional issues that hippen when you turn 
over your young children to teachers, and when that relationship is 
interrupted, it is very hard on parent involvement, and so we have 
to keep those things in mind when we look at turnover statistics, 
and specifically turnover statistics for the Head Start community. 

I might say that the issues of staffing are matched only by the 
critical need for facilities in transportation. We were shocked at 
the amount of people that brought up this issue. Parents often 
talked about transportation problems. Children being on buses for 
very long periods of time, not being able to come to parent func- 
tions because there was no transportation. So that transportation 
issues seriously affect the effectiveness of the program. 

Again, programs face very steep competition with other early 
childhood programs for space. It is not like you always are the one 
that ends up with the church basement anymore, the church has 
got their own child care program that they ar^ running. And so 
those are other issues that are surfacing now that were not around 
20 years ago. 

In summary, Head Start directors often lace the same dilemmas 
ihat you as policymakers face. They must make hard choices be- 
tween the need for expa sion and the need to protect the effective- 
ness of services. 

However, unlike you, and unlike many of the policymakers here, 
too often local programs do not have the flexibility to make these 
decisions. They instead may be locked into models of service deliv- 
ery, as we have heard, that restrict the ages and the scope of serv- 
ices without the ability to respond to the varying needs among chil- 
dren and families that they see in their particular community; and 
I must point out that that is a basic philosophy of Head Start, is 
flexibility, and it is a serious issue if that flexibility is being re- 
stricted. 

Over the years the diversification of problems faced by Head 
Start children and families has increased the demand for such 
flexibility, so I have come full circle. My original question is what 
will Head Start look like in the year 2000, and I urge you to consid- 
er the voices of the Head Start community as you answer that 
question. 

Since no birthday celebration is complete without a present, I 
want to lea\? you and the members with a copy of a document that 
we put together which is called '"iwenty-Five Voices for Twenty- 
Five Years." We had a hearing in Phoenix where only parents tes- 
tified. It was marvelous. It went on for hours and hours, and what 
we did is we took 25 excerpts from those stor es and we put them 
together for you, so that you could hear what are the issues really 
from the Head Start parent community. 

And I thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Joan Lombardi follows:) 
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Mr Chairman and Subcommittee mimbers, I am pleased to be 
here today as Project Director for the Silver Ribbon Panel, In 
celebration of 25 years of program success, the National Head 
Start Association (NHSA) convened this panel of distinguished 
advisors to develop recommendations for the future of Head 
Start, The 18 member Silver Ribbon Panel is composed of leaders 
with expertise in Head Start and other early childhood 
programs, family support and health services, policy and 
business. 

Over the past six months, the panel has met to hear expert 
opinion and to -eview and discuss various task force reports 
and relevant policy documents. More than 70 witnesses, 
including Head Start parents and staff, testified at three 
hearings held across the country. More than 1,400 people, 
including 900 Head Start parents, responded to an open-ended 
survey soliciting their opinion on program succcess and future 
issues. This grass roots input represents the very essence of 
Head Start's philosophy, a philosophy that honors the opinions 
of parents and rhe dedication of staff. 

We believe that Head Sta 's 25th Anniversary comes at a 
critical moment in the history of the program. Head Start has 
achieved widespread support from you here in Congress, frc.m the 
Administration and from the pt-ivate sector. This support has 
provided hope to more than 11 million poor children and 
families. Today, the question is no longer "Will there be a 
Head Start in the future?" but rather one that asks, "How do we 
envision the Head Start of the the twenty-first century?, What 
long term goals should guide policy decisions?" 

Currently, the panel is finalizing their recommendations, 
which we plan to complete by May. This subcommittee will 
receive copies of the panel report immediately upon release. 
Although I cannot anticipate what these final recommendations 
will be at this time,, I would like to share with you some of 
the issues that we heard across the country which may 
contribute to your own deliberations on the future of Head 
Start . 

Like s:> many before us, we found that Head Start has been 
a tremendous success. The overwhelming majority of the parents 
responding to our survey felt that Head Start had a positive 
effect on their child. Ma'-y parents talked ajout the benefits 
of Head Start for themselves and their relationship with their 
child. Again and again parents told ms. " Head Start helped me 
understand my daughtp*- it helped me teach my son,, we learned 
together, it made u^ closer, it gave us more things t-o talk 
about. It made us froud of her, the family now sper more time 
together. " 
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The richness of the parent testimony brings life to the 
litany of reasons Head Start stands out as a program that can 
indeed break the cycle of poverty. Too often today, people are 
not just poor in material goods, they are poor in meaningful 
relationships and in self respect. That is exactly what Head 
Start helps provide to children and families. One Head Start 
parent from a southwest cc .Jnunity said: "I have an adopted 
mother, she accepted mt and all my faults, she picked me up 
whe I fell down, that adopted mother was Head Start," 

To continue such success, Head Start must respond to the 
significant changes that have occured since 1965: changes in 
the nature of poverty, the demographics of families and the 
landscape of the early childhood field. The panel heard many of 
the challenges brought about by these changes, I will talk 
about four of these issues: the need to expand family support; 
to tailor expansion based on the needs of children and 
families, including infants and toddlers? the need to provide 
full day services and the very critical need to improve program 
quality . 



1. Family Support 

Since 1965, one could say that poverty has diversified. 
There is increasing substance abuse, homelessness, illiteracy 
and a host of other problems which have deleterious effects on 
children and families. At the same time, many low-income 
parents are struggling towards economic self sufficiency 
through new training and welfare reform related programs, often 
without adequate child care supports and other comprehensive 
services. These life circumstances are not necesatxly on a 
continuum, but may in fact overlap. Head Start represent, ail 
of these families. Yet we heard serious concerns about the 
programs' ability to respond to these needs. 

Program directors told us that they needed more staff and 
additional training to provide adequate family support- support 
so critical if we aie to expect parents to be involved in the 
lives of their children. Head Start staff want to be able to 
provide more intensive services and to have the flexibility to 
design these services in a way that would fit the needs of the 
children and families in their particular community. 
Furthermore, many people expressed the need for public schools 
to continue family support and comprehensive services into the 
primary grades, in order to ensure that once a child receives a 
Head Start, they can indeed stay ahead. 
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2. Expansion to younger children 

The call for more flexibility to "indivioual ize 
programs" based on an assessment of child and family need, led 
to discussions of Head Start services for infants and toddlers 
With the potential for promoting healthy development, reducing 
infant morbidity, intervening with teenage mothers and filling 
the gap for services to very young children with handicapping 
conditions, the panel heard requests for Head Start expansion 
to children under age three. This need is reinforced when we 
consider estimates of mere than 300,000 babies born each year 
exposed to drugs, a number equal to 75 percent of the current 
Head Start enrollment. 

3. Full day services 

Extended day and full day care was the need listed most 
frequently by parents. Yet we heard reports of Head Start 
programs the c had to limit the number of hours of Head Start 
services. "Wrap around" child care, a term often used when 
programs piece together funds to provide longer Heaa Start 
hours, brings problems of conflicting regulations eligibility 
criteria and fiscal policies. Juggling multiple funding 
streams appears to be draining many Head Start directors. 
Programs want to provide continuous Head Start services 
throughout the day and continuity of care across the multiple 
years of service needed by children and families. 

4. Quality Improvements 
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noPdJfn/f^^ /^^^.f^^^^'"^ matched by the critical 
needs for improved facilities and transportation systems. 
Programs cannot keep up wih rising maintenance costs and 
:^f^!!^^^!K^" insurance. Programs face steep competition for 
space with other early childhood programs and a reduced ability 
to provide services to rural areas. ^ 

In sun^nary, rie^d Start directors are often faced with the 
oame dilemmas as thor- faced by policymakers; they must make 
o^^ln^^'K'^ between the need for expansion and the need to 
protect the effectiveness of services. However, unlikf, 
policymakers, too often local programs do not have the 
fnr^^'i'i^ ""^^^ "^'^^"^ decisions; they instead may be locked 
^rnn*. f service delivery that may restrict the ages and 

scope of services without the ability to respond to the varying 
needs among children and families in their community. Over the 
l^^M'' diversification of problems faced by Head Start 

children and families has increased the demand for such 
r lexibi 1 ity . 

So I have come full circle and return to my original 
question, what will Head Start look like in the year 2000 -> I 
urcje you to consider tUa voices of the Head Start community m 
.i..i.worinr: this question and addressing the issues identified. 

Sirro no birthday celebration is con^.plete .-ithout a r-fr, 
;v/''^''J^^■' ^Z^l^ ^ '-'^^''^ ''^^^^ birthday present with each^of you. 
...t oilvo." Pibbon iWMil'i qift to you is a coDy of "TwPnty-Five 
Voices for Twenty-Five Years", a compilation of storie^> ano 
i^-ommend .ions pienonteci by 2S Head Starr parents who 
test:: f led at t.he pan-I hearing held last December durin^ the 
i^nai Head St.irL P.iiont Association Conference ir Fhoenix. 

In closmq, Ipt mf» say a9air that the panel will be 
to sh.ire thei: fmal recorr.mendat ions with you in May. 
i..a-r; -^ou fcr Ch'^ Of r.-)r tuni^y to testify. 
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Par<»nt 1 



^«.^KLV^ ''^ "^'^^ ^ remember my 

! ? because Head start made an impact on wy life. ..not 

<?iL"jK2 ''k''^^ ^^"^ " y^*^^ -9°' numerous times 

since then, when I was 13 my mother went to Head Start. As a 
teenagor l was going through a lot of changes and my mora was 
qoing through changes too because P ra her oldest child, well, 
she would go to Head Start and they would have the rap sessions, 
the parent sess ions . . .My mother was able to open up and wo forrnei 
a c oser relationship ;,nd my mother became more involved which 
really helped. 

Well now I nave four children of my own. ..I have a son in 
Head Start. And Head Start has helped me to realize that you 
have to be involved in every aspect of your child's life, that 

So^o^^h^^ M '^^^^^^^ ^° 3"nio^ high and high school, 

so now that i ve been going to Head start, I go to my first 
grader s school. i sit in his classes and I know all the staff 
or most of the staff at his school. They Know me and my chil-^. 

Head start has not only helped me dirtctly in the center but 
. s helped me outside. I've been able to grow. being a part of 
the parent policy council has really enriched my Ufe. Now, i a«i 
9oing to college and I'm seeking a higher education and a better 
way of life for my ch i Idren . . .We have a wonderful staff. We have 
•ike a fami y and we're always helping one another and enriching 

^ l»f^--Oiist being able to come together and have 
someon*3 share information. The STEP Program, the Parent Policy 
""fK^Ir ' l^"" <^entei meetings, anyway that you're involved with 
other members of Head Start, really helps you to grow. . . rea 1 ly 
-inches your Hfo. And it's roaUy enriched mine. 



Head Start has been a benefit as well as an asset to mo. 
m a first-year parent in the Hea- start program. First of all, 
I couldn t pay for the services that Head Scart has orovided for 

Tr.t "'V "^^^ ^'^'^ '° '"y the social 

area, it has m-reased his sel f -awa reness , his self-esteem a-id he 
nas beco.-ne more highly tr:)tivatod. just the other day he came 
home and told me so.-nething chat they had learned at the library 

amazed. I'm . firm believer in the mmd is a 
terrible thing to waste. ..and head Start has brought this out m 
n>y son. It has also taught him a sense of security of 
belonging. js no longer so -^elf -centered. This has helped me 

^s a parent, as a mother. we»ve learned to share more as a 
result of him being m Head start. 
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In my child's cente c . . . I * m able to go around in the 
classrct*™ and actually see what they have done for the day and 
what they*r\ doing for the week or what tney will be doing for 
the following month, I can go homo and look at the information 
that my son has brought back home and I sit down and work wi tn 
him«.«and go ov<» his information with him and see that he 
actually is lea .9 something by taking part in the tangible 
things* Dental ervices are provided for the kids and medical 
services are provided. And our motto is that **once you feed a 
Child and make him well, that he can be educated and taught to 
think,** You can't teach a ch'ld that's hungry and a child that's 
s ick . 

In the expansion area, I bel ieve there is a need to expand 
the prog ram to cover more hours for working parents , For 
example, in the summer, parents are still at work while their 
"•^^ildren are at home. They're under the services of a sibling or 
a neighbor, I think that there needs to be a program that will 
work in conjunction with the regular school program. As I said 
again, I still couldn't pay for the so'vices that Head Start has 
provided for me. I do see a need within the next 20 years, as a 
matter of fact I see two needs. First of all, there should be an 
increase m teacher salary and teacher aide salary*, that should 
be compatible with the public school system. We 3U4t don't know 
how many hours they put into the time with our children. Like 
me, many of us here today, have gone out and visited the centers 
and can see our children's work and can tell these teachers, pat 
them on the b<».ck and tell them that we thank them... that we 
appr*>ci«te them for actually helping our children. Wo should pay 
our teachers »nd our teacher assistants for they will not know 
tnat we appteciate the work thoy -Jo. 

I ;»lso feel that we should <>xpand or increase the services 
for jur children. For example, in our County, we serve 
children in our program. There's a waiting list, I'm told, of 
200. Now, we as parents know that the years 3, 4 and 5 are the 
most formative, as well as the most impressive years of our 
child's lif^. My poi:*.w ia panel that wo ne ^d to have multiple 
years of sr-rvice for our children inst**'id ot just one year. Our 
chiMren Cdnnoi lejrn the inf'>rndtion that they need in 3ust one 
year. Th<»y ' re not guaranteed place m th#' program for the next 
ye ^r . 



Pji r <f ot \ 

I * w from a ro^t^r 
ho »*;5nt and she's in 
Start iiirlnq net thir 



vation m south Arizona 
th»» first f^raio, she s 
d and foLirth year. She 



. . .my daught e r will 
tart«»d oj*" m Head 
has really qrown and 
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it has really helpeJ her learn a lo . , giving her an educat'lon, 
maturity, self-esteew and that has helped me also to grow with 
her. 

My second child did r.ot attend Head start which I regret. 
My third child is enrolled m Head Start at this time. ..I thank 
Head Star" for what It's done but within the yoar I would like to 
see other things. ..our schooi buildings are r«»ally falling apart. 
Right now our center Is fighting to have a center put up. We're 
halfway to winning... So our center should have a reodule by 
January when our children go back to school. It all started from 
the pa.:ents helping out and fighting for something. 



Parent 4 

In Head Start, I was the shy type. ..but Head Start has 
brought ae out of my shell. We need more staff to pull parents 
out. I'» the chairperson of our local and I * » also on the Policy 
Comnlttee. We have a team parenting program, I'm a facilitator. 
So, Head St6rt had made me grow. They did a perfect job with my 
children, i have three children but one of them was really angry 
so they got sone of the anger out of him. They brought people in 
that can help him express his feelings, to separate them from mad 
to sad, to angry so he wouldn't lash out at other children. I 
can see the program going even 20 or more because like the other 
lady said, "I was a Head Start child" and sometime I can go 
through the building and smell the food, or smell some palntmg 
and It will bring me bock to when I w.s that age. 

What I would like to see in the future, we have the problem 
where children have to turn 3 auring September and if they don't 
turn three wc can't accept them into the prog ram. . .and we already 
have the mandatory work program... so we were wondering if 
possible If we coold stilJ open this up to thr— year oldb 



Parent 5 

I • ro a forme- parent. I have four sons. I was a teen parent 
and then I kept ^ing children, so I was a middle-aged parent. 
Now at 59, almost 40 years old, I have my five year old as ny 
first Head Start child and I see the big difference. That boy is 
socially oriented and he was kindergarten ready. My other 
children were involved in pre-school chuich programs and I have 
one that was even involved ir. the University program and he was 
not ready for kindergarten. He wasn't ready for school. 
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I learned that 1 just can't be sitting back in my cornec 
educating ny children* »» I have to be concerned about my 
conaunity* I'n going to have to go out and share it and run for 
school board and run for Congressman and try to make a difference 
in By coMBiunity. I have gained the self-esteem that I did not 
have being an abused woman seven years ago, and just going to 
work and coming home and being a welfare mother* The welfare 
department didn't give me any self-esteemr they took the little 
bit that I had left when I left my husband and just threw it in 
the trash can. When I started Head Start last year r I was not 
too good. I didn't have a ref r igerator, I didn't have much 
furniture and this was five years after I left a man with two 
bags walking. Today I have a house full of furniture because of 
Head Start* When I told thea that I didn't have furniture and I 
didn't have a ref r igerator r »y social service aide got rae a 
refrigerator an<" furniture in three days. 



Parent 6 

I have four sons and I have one son that's in the Navy. And 
I have three smaller boysr But when I first started out at Head 
Start, first of all I thought it was something that you just send 
the children to. So after I got there, they said well o .k . we're 
going to make you parent president. And I said no don't make nie 
parent president because I'm too busy. I have other things to 
do. And they made me par-ir.t president. After that I got 
involved with Head Start. They started sending me to workshops. 
And after that, I raean they had rae going. I started singing Head 
Start. I started preachiny Head Start. And I would get on the 
radio and talk Head Start. Because Head Start has given me a 
start and through all of this, I have gone back to school and I 
decided that I'm goin<l to work with the children. I'm going to 
teach them all I know because I have something to give. Head 
Start has given me a brand new life* And I want to give the 
students a brand new life. Anytime you see rae I have a smile on 
my face because Head Start has given rae this new look on life. 
You know I wear all these different colors ani! they say why do 
you wear that? Hey, I'm a Head Start patent. I feel good about 
rayself. I feel good, I look good and I smell good. 



Parent 7 

First of all, I want to show everyone my Head Start 
baby... she's one of the 10% handicapped children and she's really 
a great kid. Head Start has really done a lot for my family. 
You hear all these Cinderella stories, well I feel like 
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^^ndl ! "^^"^ start's my fairy godmother. Anyway, 

f?^f!n?^*-^ ? ""^^ ^ ^P?^^ problem and Head Start found oat 

It wasn't just a speech problem, it was a hearing problem? we 
couidn t afford the hearing aides, they were $1,000. well. Head 

^^'^Lf**® hearing aides and they even came up with 

the $80 for the insurance too. 

For myself, i was overweight. I was abui^ed. Head start 
gave me the control that I needed over my life to take control 
and do what I needed to do. I»m a single parent now, I wasn't 
When I started out. I'm really happy with myself. I've got a 
lot of self-esteem and i probably couldn't have come up here a 
couple of years ago and talk to you. 

I'd like to see some kind of workshop made up where the 
staff and the parents can get together and learn to communicate 
better with one another. i really Uke the staff, it's not like 
I have anything against them because they've been really 
great... but maybe if we had :Jome kind of workshops, it would help 
3iittlebit> 



Parent 8 

well, I'm a nervous wreck. I just signed up today and 
really didn't know anything about this. So I'll probably get 
emotional because I'n. very emotional about Head Start. I was 
brought up in a dysfunctional home. I gave birth to a daughter 
at the age of 16. I dropped out of high school. Finally, at age 
28, I reluctantly married. My husband was also brought up in the 
dysfunctional home.. During t»he major part of our 10-year 
marriage, he was an active alcoholic. But we had four children 
and we were doing the best we could but we just didn't nave anv 
tools. Our Children were growing up m this dysfunctional home 
until a year and a half ago when we moved... and my two oldest 
sons, I have four sons, were having a lot of trouble in school. 
They recommended that maybe I try to get my son into Head Start. 
i>o I did. And our lives began to change.. 

We're still in the process of change but I began to 
volunteer in t^<; classroom. We have a program called Parent 
power... twice- a month the teachers come out to the homes and 
teach. It m^de such a difference. I got so I felt comfortable 
coming out of the home and going and volunteering in the 
classroom. I got to be friends with the teacher and I started to 
just feel a little better about myself. They also referred us to 
some agencies and starting helping my husband with his drinking 
and our child rearing problems. 
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I began to get some of the help that I desperately needed 
and especially for myself, my husband and my two oldest sons. My 
husband stopped drinking.^ I'd been isolated in the house jiist 
for years, I just didn't go anywhere. t didn't have any friends, 
I )ust didn't do anything wi \ h kids. I always felt worthless, 
I'd always felt like a nobody. I had very few successful 
experiences in my life and I love my children and wanted to do 
the best for them, but I didn't know how. In Head Start and 
through my friendship with the teachers and the^' ^elp# and their 
referrals, through their support my whole family ^egan to change. 
I see a really marked difference in my two younger sons even 
while they are as young as they are. One of them will be three 
and one of them )ust turned four. I'm working with my oldest 
sons and for the first time I feel like I might have a chance of 
successfully turning aroi'nd sorae of the self njage problems th%t 
they've had growing up in our home. 

Just a couple of real quick examples. I see such a 
di ^fereii\.e . . . I remember when I was teaching my older son to ride 
a bike. We would run along behind him and ^e'd look back and 
he'd look down and it took us forever. He was seven years old 
before he finally learned how to ride a bik». My younger son was 
three and a half this spring. And he said, "Mom take the 
training wheels off my bike. I want to ride it." I said, "I 
don't think that you're big enough to ride a bike." He saii, 
"well, I think I am and if you ^ust take those training wheels 
off,, I'll show you." We took them off and he )usc got oo the 
bike and rode it down the sidewclk at three and a half. My nine 
year old, if he can't find a shoe, he'll stay inside all day 
because he doesn't have any shoes. Well, my two year old is 
^-^omg to be three in December, h» 11 go and find two shoes, they 
ma/ not .natch, they may be on the wrong fe^i , the coat's on 
ap ide down, he's got a mitten ant a glove, but he goes out thn 
door to play in the sand, because he's a Heao Start kid and he 
s</i^ I'm qomg to solve this pioblem. It's a niracle to me. 



p>irent ^ 

I didn't think I could do t^is. Head Start has jiven ire a 
1 jf confidence. I have two daughters who have gone through 
H.>ad Start. First, I'd like to thank God. And I'd like to thank 
L.B Johnson 'or creating Head Start i.or us. 

Head Start has help*^d me, has helped my children in so many 
wa/s. My children socially have had a chance to interact with 
Tther children from all ci'/^ures. They en:joy the environment in 
the Head Start program and the Head Start classes. I think they 
ir»^ run «/er/ well. The health care benefits that come with the 
^.ackage of the Head Start program are great... The well-balanced 

6 
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Wt get\r:^ Tone!'' ^^os. who 

% 

For me, it has opened me up and built my confidence The 
parent coordinator at my center got me involved, I'm the 
chairperscn for the Parent Policy Council. Also, I Uke this 
^^n^'K^^.^f'^^lJ^^ ^'''^^ parents control. They don't tell 

IZr. t\ ''i"^ ^^^^ opportunity to tell 

theni what you Uke and what you want »--.em to do. You don't qet 
that in any other program besides Head Start, 



Parent id 



I am a mother of five. So far, I've had three children in 
the program in four and a h^ilf years. I feel like my children 
are far more capable socially. I have one child who entered the 
school system who was not in the Head starv program because I had 
left my husband and was not there , in tine to get him in for that 
year because they were too full. And that is the onW ch^d that 
has ^aior pro.^lems of my fxve children. I noticed my^oSnger 
chil. ?n especially have a lot more self confidence, what I ' ve 

tndTw^f .sf T ' ^^""^ ^'^^ ^buse situation 

;nd I ^as able to be a part of the adult ^orld again. I also 

. ''>!hL V"!^ confidence m myself and I feel like I am more 
cot>aDle and that I can have opinions and that's o.k. 

ornar^^.^r! ^'^^^^^ ^^^"^ ''^^^ ^ ^^"'^ '^"^'^ ^^^^^^ Other 

progra.Tis but the communication between our staff and the parents 

Til ! '^'"^ ' '^^^'^ ''""^ ^^^^^ Program ?hat,,.I 

nope ^ill never change is the fact that the parents can and need 

of anv'sor Th'\'' available in very .any other programs 

-miM^hf f ^""'"^^ ^ "-^'''^ Changed or added 

jAt f?P^"^^°" to a large area.,.w:^ have a -hole bunch of the 
state that s never even heard «cad Start, so we could uoo a 
III T.lLtT.^^.'^ "^^'^ nationwide, maybe for 

HelAtlA e^^os.'re," '^'^'''^ Populated, if there were more 



Parent 11 



I wanted to thank /ou just for the oppotttiiity and express 
to /ou how Head start has helped -ao . Cne of the tAings that I 
need to nentior, and I think .fs real important, ,s the fact that 
IL, ^^""^ ""^ °f things... ►>,at I learned ^n „t 

Hoad start experiences .3 how to care for three children. My 
^a,.ghter ,s 12, ani I h,ve two ^oys who are ^ight and six. Where 
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could I have lear'^ed to bp as caring, loving ar d sensitive and 
learn V->w to parent bat from oth-^t pxpert partem., ^ho are in the 
same thing? 

When I first heard abojt Head Start I was :io'ng through ? 
dworce and I was not able t> even sp*?^k to people*. In fact I 
wwOt through about a six-month depression and I ii^n't even leave 
the home. One iay I was m the ?aik and I saw tnese children 
yj th a Hej^ Start tee-shirt on 6nd I'd never neard of Head Start. 
So I asked what Head Start was and they told me, I real ized that 
the classroom site was at the end of m^ block ano I didn't even 
know mat. So the problem I see is rec ru i tro-^ "t . My children 
were in private school. ^y youngest was able to go to Head 
Start. Withm a Tiatter -^f ^ month, I was the t lassroom 
chairperson and then I went to the coc;ncil. 

But sone of the things that I wanted to ':iJ<ire^s is that with 
parents coming into Head Start, they are lew incme not by choice 
but by circumstances. I thin>t the vo*ce thaL neei^ ' go out in 
the community, to the ocal school bo<jcds, is tr.at e-en though we 
are in this low-income bracket, that doesn't nean that we're non- 
educated, when we speak, we are intelligent. 

He ad Start has g i von people 1 1 ke myse 1 * a sec ur 1 1 y blanket. 
And sometimes it's toogh to let go. Because all through our life 
we experience loss. But o ae of the things that I see that we 
need is to help these people grow but let the:n no on their own 
too. They're not to be covered with 3 secir;t/ bl a nket . . . I ' d 
like to see more interactions with the PTA,, Head Start wor-^ing 
together, so that public schools aren't too ^ntiridated b/ Head 
Start experts comng in. 

The greatest gift I recewed from Hea':J Start is the <jift of 
life for "ne, that I knew I could grow. I worK«d ;n my connunitv,, 
I startf^'i a »'jpport group in my church for separated and 
divorced. I started m the piJbl ic schools, I'n m the school 
co'^ncii :)f the bilingual advisor/ committee, md ^t Head Start 
I • 'n ^^o cniirperson, I'm ^n ev*>t / council, ev^-r/ .'ommittee. But 
It has taught '"e to be a parent and that's t^'- jr^Mtest gift t^3t 
I ran g : ve oack. I'm not the best, bu»~ I'm wirking on it. 



Pa re nt 12 

I'm a past parent hecaase my son that »/a s i^ the program is 
sov»n /ears old. He' \ m the second grade bit id Start helped 
':s find tnat he had a jp. fh problem and he dil occupational 
th-rap/ J haopy to say that I have ^ust been informed the 

end of Nn/PHL nat f-nis #/i 1 1 be th^^ last /-^ar *-hai Miko ^i 1 1 
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need^the speech anj occupational therapy because it was caught so 

nnKi,^ better publicity to help educate .he 

public especially the public school system. when my son w^n^ 

hL o h'"'^"' ""'l "^^^^ ^^^'^ of H^^d Start So 

Start I'™^?r.''"'r^f''"" '"'"'"^^ 

^tart. I m now on the school irrprovement counca there and 
helping to educate all the teachers. i would like to 
see more mult i-serv,ces ava i lablo ... there are so many multi- 
cu.tural f^^milies in the programs across the country. in our 
program right now we are having a hard cirae trying to fmd 
services for Vietnamese fainiUes and so I would like to see a lot 
more programs.' 



P_arent 13 

^h. 1?°^'''! ^ ''^'^ parent. One of a drop in 

the ocean-filled of parents wno are here sharing their 

futur^'^' ' "'"'^^ '° ^"^^"^ ^^^^^ sometim. in the 

future, can we get this new bill passed for the full-day care 

system because that's another way that my children were lost m 
.no^h^? r °f need that twelve-month program. And 

assistlnc^ ^ course%n financial 



Paren t 14 

My ol^ ,t child IS in the home-based Head Start. V's come 

ornaLr ' ^^^^^^ ^^^^ home-based 

program and I think it's a really good program and I think that 

babvs! t>na'° H r? "^'^^ ' cannot'afford the 

would be a^oo^ ^ ^'"'"^'^ ™^ education, I think it 



— wi cii cne 

5re for Ub who want to ^et out of our low income situation. 

I would like see more information given to thfi parents 
e their chilo. en are m Head start so that we can prepare 
..i would Ilk,? to see some program for the three year olds 
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Pare nt 15 

Everyone has basically said what all of us feel. But what 
wasn't said that I personally woold like to say for myself is 
that as a child I was a leader, I had leadership ability, fis an 
adult I had leadership ability. But not until I qot involved 
with Head Star*- did I gain leadership skills. Leadership skills 
are very important because you can have the ability, but if you 
can't apply your skills, then you haven't done anything. Head 
Start has given me that opportunity. 

I war.t to enlighten the parents in our region that you don't 
have to continue with the st igma that low i ncone means low 
intelligence. Because a child has reacted to a typical five- 
year old behavior, you don't have to say that he's a bad child,- 
Head Ctart has educated us where I have taken the word bad out of 
.'y vocabJlary.^ I just wanted to say that I could go on and on 
because I Icve to speak. But I am going to be quiet and 1 would 
3ust like to say that I love everyone here,- We come out here and 
we support our childic?r and that's what we're all about and we 
should introdjce ourselves to each other. We're all here for the 
sane reason, we all share the same common goal ond that's the 
love of our children. 



Pare nt 16 

My concern is that Head Start begin to train and address the 
childr-an th are coming into our s/stem who arP drug exposed. 
Froa^ my personal experience, I have adopted twu children. I work 
with the foster care system. In "jar county tho/ have developed a 
program that works with three to six-year olds ar.J helps them 
transition into the school district. My child left Head Start 
with a positive, self-esteem and attitude. He 3 child who is 
very intelligent but has problems from being expos'^d to drugs. 
The support is not there in the schools the Wciy ^.^\at it iS with 
1^^=" Head Start program,,, m our County, th^re w^rf- 2, 363 children 
oorn who were exposed to drugs. Those •^r'^ goinq to be coming 
I'lto the Head Start program. They're going to bo coming into the 
public school system and ^here's a lot of tramimj that can help 
the teachers and educate -^s parents when you're dealing wit*i a 
child who's handicapped by the exposure t-o ^he dr^gs. 



Parent_ 1 7 

I first want to jiscuss he ach i evf^jrien t ? ^hat our policy 
■ 'ouncil hj5 done, and the way that we netv jrk our program. In 
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1988, we rallied our city haU to get a pens on for our staff and 
our staff received the pension. We established a newsletter to 
network the parents in the city to be i-formed on what >*e're 
trying to do for the Head Start family. We developed a program 
called MORE (Mothers On the Road to Employment) to help people 
with the welfare reform bill and got different corporations to 
start looking at the abilities that the Head Start parents have. 
Head Start is tho only program that helps the entiro family 
remain strong and Head Start is the foundation to help the family 
reach their goal. ..we need to strengthen the parent education 
p lece . . . 

Personally, Head Start h<as helped me grow. I'm a single 
parent and I have three children. Due to the problems of being 
abused and a situation that was beyond my control, the social 
service component has helped rae and my family. Now, I'm in 
college trying to get my -Jegree in human services so I can also 
give back what Head Start has given me. Two children I have 
graduated from Head Start. My daughter's in the second grade and 
she s reading above her level.. .Head Start has also given me the 
strength and the ability to believe in myself and also to give my 
children the same pride that fh ^y need to ht»ve in themselves. 
And I would reall> like to -hai.K you all for comin with this 

program and I think that you need ^ - really go out more 
personally with the social service component, be ause there's a 
lot of parents who are sjngle, who need somebod- ;*ho really cares 
about them, to really help them become better p ents for their 
k ids . 



Parent 1 



My child was ':.ur years old, and he had a lot of seemingly 
emotional problems. He would do very strange things that we 
didn't understand. All kids run from tne classroom at times but 
he would oust all of a sudden run from a classroom. He wouldn't 
interact as a normal child probably would and they brought in a 
psychologist to observe him. I ]ust appreciate the things that 
they did in helping me to understand Jonathan ^rid all his moo^- 
and dll his ways. I also learned from Head Start that Jonathan 
had a way of manipulating me that T didn't know about and so I 
had to l<?arn how to deal with that. 

The also took time to let me know Joncithan was a very 
sensitive child and he had some speech problems and some other 
problems. Jonathan now is m kindergarten in the public school 
and he's doing very well and he has adjusted quite well from 
being m Head Start two years, ^'so, it has helped us as a 
family to know, me particularly, to know as a mother how to deal 
with my children. To be able to look past Jonathf.n's acMons, 
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hU tantrums or whatever, to see exactly what's causing it. We 
as parents want to discipline our kids in ceitain ways that may 
not be appropriate all the time and may not even be the answer. 
So I've learned a lot of different ways of disciplining my child, 
to understand my child better. 

My husband has gained a great success with the Head Staj:t 
program. They had a session for husbands or fathers where he 
learned how to better hold hid son and hug nis son and kiss his 
son without feeling like this was a bad thing to do. I just 
thank God for that. There iS a better interaction with my 
husband and ray children now ^hat he is able to f-sel comfortable 
with playing with our boys...ic*s o.k. to hug and kiss your sons 
the way mothers do au'comat icail v . 

The parent policy council has given me a lot cf growth...! 
learned through. .. the council as well as in the classes, that I 
raust be a fulfilled parent, fulfilled within myself and 
understand what it is that children go through so I can better 
raise ray child. If I'm not fulfilltd, then I may take a lot out 
on ray child. They taught me how to make myse}f happy along with 
raaking my child happy. 



Par ent 19 

I feel that we need more training cU^sses on how to raise 
children when it comes v :> »-he young people A lot of them don't 
know the first step about raising children, there are babies 
having babies... I wish it was possible to have parent counselina 
or raore and better referrals for parents who have problems. When 
It comes to i lot of the yo'^ng pairents, they have a lot of 
persona] problems. They have no one to go to, they don't even 
know the first step of how to deal with it or handle it. ..we need 
more information on budgeting food in the home... I know off hand 
there «re young parents that take their children to school and 
sometimes that's the only meal they ge*- especially from the ITth 
to the 30th of the month since a lot of them are on budget 
1 ncoines . 



Pare nt 20 

I'd 3ust like to say it's a real pleastire to be here. One 
of the sugqe:, ions that I'd like to make is in the area of social 
services. Our school has 380 children ^nd we only have one 
social service director and it's virtually impossible for one 
person to keep up with the parents of 380 children. I think 
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numw"^?^\'?.^* ^"""^ ^'"^ °^ program where depending on the 
number of children at that particular school, you need to have 

" = director. If 't-s 

c on^-?a're"'a^-^.--2: 'S-o'^f .:-M:^-r 1.; 
2ir:^?hi:: i^-i^^^- rrp?og:.-!?e'or ;::^e?'" - 



Parent 21 



I have two children, they're >oth boys. My youngest <;on 

ou tha h'°K%°' ^^^'^^^y -^'h St^"t! found 

out that he had a spi-ech problem. They noticed it ThJ k* 

It^S^l^ liri: i-.n.' ^ -et-the- i:ch- b a 

fnd";ad °tar: hT"" ^^""^""^ t^e pub^c schools. 

puburtcho"s." '"'"'"^ '° ''^•^^ "etter in the 

"""^ welfare has totally changed. If vou're .> sinale 

the home with no one to watch them. And that's a scary thought 



Parent 2 2 
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Paren t 2 3 

It'f a pleasure to be here. One of the reasons why it's a 
pleasure, you mothers have big shoes to fillr I am a single 
parent (father). Mother's Day comes around and to me it's being 
mother and father. It is just double the pleasure. Thank you 
Head Start. 

The one suggestion that I would like • .ud to the committee 
IS that being a parent I have learned that perhaps the parents 
that are involved with Head Start can continue by teaching 
children that are having babies. I think if you have a child 
that perhaps is 15, 16, 17, you can continue the education that 
you have picked up from Head 3tart and pass it on to the 17 year 
old to develop in parenting. I have learned it therefore I'm 
willing to share it. But where do I go? How do I get a chi^d 
that's 16, 17 how do 1 tell him, look this is how you take 
care of a baby, this is how you hold him, how do I tell this to a 
young girl. This is how you take care of your baby. Forget the 
boys. You young men, forget the girls. This is what you've got 
to worry about. How do you do that? 



Parent 24 

What I have to say, » cannot limit it in three minutes^ 
I'll only 3ust brush on what Head Start has done for Tie. I was 
noticing all the young mothers talking about they're middle aged 
at 39, at 38 I had my last son which was m Head Stf»rt. It was 
just like being reborn because I had three other kids that I 
learned to be a parent on trial and error through a lot of 
mistakes. But not until I ifot involved with Head .'^ta'-t, did I 
learn the proper way 'O ha a parent. 

Before Head Start I wouldn't even dare atteTipt to stand here 
and look at you and talk to you just for a brief moment. But 
they taught 'ne, fche workshop> and everything t^it they 
of f ered . . .And I thank Head Start for giving me .^Jt push because 
I found oi:t about going back to school. I had potential, I 
learned to write and I did some writing. I'm wording now; I'm 
doing CDA and still going to school. I ioi 't give up. You never 
get too old to learn. I learned how to be -arents to my second 
kid better than I did the first one. My jjf'^r kids say, you 
didn't do a good job with us like you d *d my son. Well, I said I 
didn't havo Head Start th**n. I didn't know it existed. So Mead 
Stait IS in my bloodstream a'l . I cannot shake it out. 
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Parent 25 



one. Of course, mv GoH h.. J ^ ^ '""^ ' ^^'^^ successful 
beaut, fol f.»ii;. 'My 'other fi^edf T,"" '"^^ »«" 

began to feed me al 1 the nutr monl? ► ^ ""^""'^"^ 
explained the role that i hL .1 , ^ needed, she 

rock. With lo"„g care she spoke thr^'.^""','"' ™" ""^er 
accepting all things. She JiH ► J? bea"ty of understanding _,,d 

being. i „ever .er^nybody^ho coS d'Hc^'t'"' '"^ ' reason'for 
faults. Mv mothpr , couia accept me and all my 

then I looLd^a'?: d T^" I '''' 

course, it»s Head Start ' ^ '"^ adopted mother here, yes, of 



NOTF: 



'^hes*^ stones h.iv^ been edited for clarity «nd 
abbreviated to capture key points. ^'^''^^ 
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Mr. KiLDFE. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is the president of the National Head Start As- 
sociation, Ms. Eugenia Boggus. 

Ms. Boggus. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to come here to testify 
before you. 

When Head Start ^^egan, it offered low-income children and par- 
ents the opportunity enrich their lives and break the cycle of 
poverty. Today these families live in neighborhoods filled with 
drugs, alcoholism and crime, and those are enormous obstacles in 
escaping the cvcle of poverty. The challenges that face Head Start 
have increased since 1965, but have strengthened Head Start with 
knowledge and experience, and the Head Start program today still 
offers the same hope and opportunity to America s neediest chil- 
dren. 

Today I want to spe k with you about the need to provide suffi- 
cient funding to expai Head Start to reach all eligible children, 
and to support qualit; mprovements that will effectively service 
low-income children and their families. Even the business comniU- 
nity - echoing our call to expand Head Start and to support qual- 
ity improvements, because they are concerned about skills of their 
future workers, and they recogiiize in order to be ready to learn in 
school, low-income childrcii need comprehensive quality preschool 
programs. 

I know you are fully aware of all these otatistics, but I would just 
like to reflect on them one more time, that currently one-fifth of 
the eligible children participate in Head Start, only 11 percent of 
the eligible children in Kentucky are currently served,* 13 of the 
counties in Kentucky have no Head Start at all, and there are only 
four Head Start programs in the entire state of Colorado, and the 
largest serves fewer than 200 children. We do support Congress- 
man Kildees goal of expanding Head Start over the next four 
years so that every eligible child can participate. 

Expansion must be accompanied by incre ised funding for exist- 
ing services to support piogram quality. For many years Head 
Start program have been forced to operate with i,iadequate funding 
that did not reflect tiie true cost of effective, comprehensive pro- 
grams This low cost per child funding now threatens to undermine 
program quality and decrea.se the comprehensive services to pre- 
school children and their families. 

The inadequate funding in He^d Start reflects quite a few areas 
m program operation, as everyone has talked about salaries, the in- 
ability to pay decent competitive salaries is making it increasingly 
difficult for programs to regroup and retain trained and qualified 
staff. Even studies from our Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families revealed that 47 percent of Head Start teachers 
earnea less than $10,000 per year, and that qualified scaff are often 
forced to leave Head Start in order to meel the needs of their own 
family. 

Frequent staff turnover makes children wonder if they did some- 
thing wrong, when really the teacher only needed Jab job to get 
above the poverty level. 

Many Head Start programs operate in facilities that are ncc de- 
signed for use by children. These facilities may be inappropriate, 
m^Hijquate, or in some in.stances unsafe. The Mississippi Head 
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Start Director's As:-oc:ation has estimated that 25 percent of ti e fa- 
cilities in the &^a a of Mississippi should be replaced. The length of 
services for some programs, some programs have been forced by 
limit^ed funding to shorten their services a few hours p>er day, a few 
days per year. 

Such reductions threaten to limit me impact of the Head Start 
services and certainly reduce the program s responsiveness to local 
needs. Appropriate trained staff are important indicators of the 
prog -am— and are central to delivery of Head Start services. Re- 
search has shown that trained teaching staff are essential to hi<;h 
quality early childhood programs. Training staff members is costly. 
However, training fu'-ds and resources have not kept oace with 
program growth or inflation, and ll has become increai, igly diffi- 
cult to maintain the high level of training that is integral to Head 
Start. 

Staff members other than teachers need training. Head Stan 
social workers who traditionally have been people who live in the 
neighborhood and who were good at making contacts, now these 
workers face such problems as drug abuse, family violence, teen 
parents, and these workers need training to deal with these situa- 
tions Our major reason Head Start has been successful has been 
the dedicated coordinators who provide Head Start comprehensive 
services. 

Substantially trained staff are crucial to the services, however, 
limited funding has forced many programs, even fairly lan?e ones, 
to combine to re-Jjce costs, and I would like to say that as a former 
Head Start parent that has had the opportunity to have chilurer: 
t..rough the Head Start program, I know that having dedicated 
trained, quality staff and program is crucially important. It does 
take a long time for piirents when thev come to the program, be- 
cause we come in with differc-nt attitudes and different situations, 
and it does take a Ion ne to develop a very positive relationship 
with the parent. 

So crucial, it is ver> crucial that we have good, qualified stiff 
Within our programs to deal with J\ situations, more situations 
than just the ordinary basic situations that happen in the ordinary 
classroom. 

Many Head Start programs have been forced to increase class 
size in order to reduce cos*<= Considering that Head Start classes 
include handicapped children and children with other special 
needs, m-iintainiug our Head Start traditionally small class size is 
very special for program quality. 

Limited funding has forced many programs to reduce or elimi- 
nate transportation services for children and families. Without 
such services, children and families who most need Head Stf..-t may 
be unable to participate. Additionally, limited funding for transpor- 
tation sometimes forces programs to postpone necessary mainte- 
nance or replacement of old or inadequate equipment. 

Overall, the problems confronting today's children and families 
are greater than ever before and Head Start programs must have 
the resources and staff to address these problems. The people who 
work for Head Start do not work because of high wages, and if we 
are having a very low turnover— which I am not quite sure the fig- 
ures that have been given are correct either— then they are be- 
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cause V? ^Icdication, if the turnover rate is as low as has been pre- 
sented, and thai is a lot to say about a program, but I am quite 
sure those figures are higher than that. 

But they must be paid some kind of decent living wages, because 
salaries are such a critical issue in Head Start today, we urge you 
to include a set-aside for salaries. 

We are asking for Sl.o billion in additional funding for Head 
Start this year, with increases in each of the subsequent three 
years. Our goals are to ensure services to all children eligible for 
Head Start within the next four years, ensure a quality program 
for Head Start children and families, and provide sufficient sala- 
ries and benefits to be able to recruit and retain quality staff. 

We are looking to this committee to provide us with the funds to 
meet these goals. The success of Head Start has been due to its 
comprehensiveness, the variety of the program, and :nost impor- 
tant of all, parents. 

In conclusion, J would like to say that the National Head Start 
Association would like to see every child with Head Start services 
within the next four years to ensure that we retain a quality pro- 
gram for -^nildren and families, and to have a salary set-aside to 
assure that we can recruit and retain quality staff. 

We recognize that the serious salary problem Head Start faces 
cannot be solved in a single year. We encourage this committee to 
make provisions to remedy this problem by 1994 by establishing a 
salary set-aside sufficiert to increase salaries by 10 percent per 
year above inflation. Such i provision would increase the salary of 
the average Head Start teacher to approximately §1^,000 in fiscal 
year 1991. 

The Head Start reauthorization bill introduced b} Congressman 
Kildee provides us v.ith the provisions to help us reach these goals, 
and Congressman Kildee, I would just like to say from the Head 
Start community— I am talking about Head Start parents and 
Head Start staff and the people that work in the program, they 
really have sincere > deep appreciation for the stand that you are 
taking in regard to the reauthorization of Head Start and all the 
issues that affect Head Start, and especially the salary issue. And 
people at some point in time, 25 years is a long time that people 
have^ not gotten a sufficient, decent living wage to live by, and 
people are just ^ happy that even though it has been that long, 
that this committee and others like you are beginning to look at 
those issues and bring them to the forefront. 

So we do thank you tor that. 

(The prepared statement of Eugenia Boggus follows ] 
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E. Boggus Testimony 

It IS an honor and a pleasure lO come before you for testimony regarding Head 
Stan's reauthonzat'O" 'Junng Head Stan's twenty-fifth anniversary 

When Head Start began it offered low-income children and parents the 
opportunity to ennch their Itves and break the cycie of poverty Today, low 
income families today face er«ormous obstacles to escaping poverty They !ive m 
neighborhoods marked by a disproportionate amount of alcoholism, drugs, and 
cnme The challenges facing Head Start have increased since 1965. but 
strengthened with twenty-five years of expenence and knowledge. Head Start stiU 
offerb the same hope and opportunity to Amenca's neediest children and families 

Today I want to speak with you about the need :o provide sufficem funding to 
expand Heao Sta.l to rr?ch ail eligible children and families and to support quality 
imporove— ents to more effectively serve these low-income children and families 
Our call to ex^ i'^d head Start and suoport quality improvemfris *s echoed by the 
Dusmess comrrunity ^ho are concerned about the skuis of their future workers 
and who reccimze ♦hat m order to be ready to learn m school low-tnccme you^g 
children need quality comprehensive preschool programs 

Currently, only one -fifth of the eligible children can part.C'Date m Head Start Omy 
of eleven percent of tr.e eigible chiloren m Kentucy are currently served Thirteen 
0* the counties n Kentucky have no Head Start at J^ There are only four Head 
Start p^ograms in the entire state of Colorado, and the la.gest serves fewer than 
200 children W3 suppoit Congressman ^ Ktldee's goal of expanding Head Start 
Over tf i next four yearc so every eligible child can partcipate 
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^ Foggus Testimony 

Expansion must be accompanied by increased funding for existing services to 
support program quahtv For many years Head Stan prog'-'ms have been forced 
to ope ^te war inadequate funding that does not reflect the true cost of effective, 
com^ dnensive programs I'his low cost-per-child funding now threatens to 
updermipe program quan^^ and decrease the comprehensive services to at-nsk 
pre-school children apd their families This inadeqt - e funding m Head Start «s 
re,L*cting in the following areas of program - neration 

Salaries 

Tne inability to pa^ '>cent competetive salanes is making it increasingly 
difficut: TO recrj.t anc retain traned c jalified staff A 1 988 study by the 
Acminisfat-on for Chtidrt n. Ycjth. and Families revealed that 47% of h . . 
S^art teachers ear-ed 'ess than S« 0.000 per year Qualified staff are often 
'c'ced ic 'eave Head Starr ,n craer to meet the needs of their own families 

F'equent s:a*f tur-^over -nake children wc-der if they d'd something wrong, 
wnen -eaiiy !"e teacher needed a 'hat paid enough to help ror vOwn farr.iiy 
ge» above the ocverty level apo that provided esseptiai benefits sucn as health 
inso'ance 

Adequate Staffin g 

A majc eason Heau Stan has been successfLl .'.as been the dedicated 
coorc.r^atcrs Aho p. ovide h'ead Stan's comprehe is.ve sen^;ces These 
coord'nntors rr.ake hundreds J phor.e calls and personal contacts to see that 
-''.loren get to medical and dental appointments and that these appointments 
cost the program as '-ttie as possible that children get new shoes when the 
family can't afford them that fam lies get to counseling when it is needed, that 
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they getciothing ana furniture when iheir homes are burned out. that parents 
learnea basse medical care for a child with special needs, and that parents 
learn parpoting skills Sufficient property tramea staff are crucial f'^r the 
delivery of the full range of Head Starr's comprehensive Services 

However, iim.ted funding has forced many Head Start programs, even fairiy 
large ones to combine or eliminate these positions to reduce ccsts A recent 
anaiys.s snowed that 7i% of Head Start programs nationw. je haa 3cc:a! 
ser\ ce caseloads of greater than 60 i . 17% of Head Stan grantees lacked a 
y;-time Socia. Service Coorair.ator, 12% lacked a full-time Health Coordinator 
anc i8%lacKec2 a full-time parent Mvcivoment coordinator 

Class Size 

Many Head 5*3^ cog^ams ^a^e oeen *orcea to increase ciass Size >r, o'Cer to 
^educe costs Ccns.cenng that H'^-a Start aasses include hanotcacped 
cn.'cen ( : 3 3^o -n 1 988) and cnilaren ^ l^^ o.her special needs, maintaining 
Head S*arT's t^adit cnai smaii c'ass size s esseriial for program quaitt/ 

Transportation 

Lmiteo *unaing rias forced m.an/ o^'cgra-^-s to reduce or enmipate fansportion 
sen^ ces for children and famn as vVithOut such sen^.ces c^ dren ana families 
wno most need Head Stan may be unable to participate Additionaiiy. limited 
♦(jnO'ng for transoortaticn somet.'^es forces programs to posiuc le ne s^ary 
maintenance or replacement of old or -nadeouate vehicle^ 

S^me of the cniidren who are in greatest need !ive n ojral areas Programs 
with limited funding sometimes cannot aftord bus these children 'nto c°'',lers 
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yet these children should be ^erved Certanly when tnese same children 
reach school age. the school w.ll have to serve tham But by then, without 
Head Start services, these children may already ba behind others m their 
schCvi 

racinties 

Many Head Staa programs ooerate in facilities that were not designed for use 
by children These facilities may be inappropnate. inadequate, or m some 
instances eve'- unsafe The Mississippi Head Start Director's Association has 
'jstimated t^-• 25% of .he faci'ties in the state should be replaced In adoilion. 
Nnnitea funding hoS caused some programs to close neighborhood centers, 
consoiidafng into 'arger central facilities distant from the low-ipcome famines to 
increase "effeoency " 

Length of Service 

Some programs ''ave been forced by 'imited funding to shorten rheir sen/ice 
/^ewe-- hours per day fewer days per year) Such reductions th-eaten to lim.t 
the impact of Head Start services and certainly rsduce the program 
responsiveness to local needs 

Training 

Appropnately trained staff are important indicators of Program quality and are 
essential for the delivery of Head Start services Research has shown that 
f-ained teaching stan are essential to high quality early childhood p.ograms 
For ♦hts reaso i the Child Development Associate (CDA) Credential will soon 
be mandated for each Head Teacher in H^ad Start However, training these 
staff men.jers is costiy Additional ongoing training m necessary to assure 
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program quality. However, training funds and resources have not kept pace 
with program growth or inflation, and it has become mcreasmgly difficult to 
oiaintain the high level of training once integral to Head Start. 

Staff members other than teachers also need training. Head Start sooal 
workers traditionally have been people who knew the neighborhoods and who 
were good at making contracts. Now these workers face such problems as 
drug abuse, family violence, teen parents, etc. These workers need training to 
deal with these situations and to know when and where to refer others to 
professionals who can help 

Overaii, the problems confronting today's children and families are greater than 
ever ^ofcre, and Head Start programs must have the resources and staff to 
address those problems Howev (he low salanes in Head Start today will make 
it increasingly difficult to recruit and .etam staff with the needed skills Without 
specific initiatives to improve salanes. children who most need the the 
comprehensive, high-quality preschool expenence that Head Start can provide 
will suffer The people who work for Head Start have never done so because of 
the high wages, but they must be paid livmg w^ges Because salanes are such a 
cnticai issue m Head Start today, we urge you to include a "set-aside" for 
salanes 

We are sk>ng for 1 5 bdlion dollars n additional funding for Head Start tins year, 
with increases in each of the subseque * three years. Our goals a^'e to I ) en<; jre 
services to all children eligible for Head Start withm the next four years, 2) insure 
a quality program for Head Start children and fapftlies. and 3) provide sufficient 
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saJanes and benefits to be aWe to recruit and retain q-jality staff. We are looking 
to this committee to provioe us with the fundmg to meet these goals 

The success of head Start has been due to its comprehensiveness, the vanety of 
Its program, and most of all. the involvement of its parents It is hard for me to 
talk about head Start without shanng some of my own expenences I am just one 
of many examples of how the Head Start program has helped children and their 
families I marned at 16, tnen had seven children. I had four children before I 
heard about Head Start When my fifth child v-»s four, I tned to get him mto Head 
Start, but there were no slots Even though he was blind, his name weni on a 
long waiting list, and he never got into the program There were no other 
completP. affordable, preschool programs available I cou'd no\ work because I 
had no place to 'eave my children, especially my son 

My last two children uid attsna head Start There was a lot difference between 
them and my older chilcren My first children went to school with no confidence, 
but the children who went to Head Start began school with confidence and 
expected to do well I am proud to say that my youngest daughter is an ait "A" 
Honor roll Student. Head Start provided sound, oomprehersive services, which 
gave her a good beginning It gave her feelings of success, increased her self- 
esteem, and m<:de her thing she could succeed m competetive situations She 
still faces challftnges with confidence 

One reason qurtit> sta« ara so important is because a relatior.->hip of trust and 
confidence must be built between staff and families if positive changes are to 
ocjur in a low-income home Families have a lot of pnde. They doni i;ant to 
admrt to problems m their homes. I still might not have been able to talk about my 
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personal iife if I had not established a confidential relationship with my child's 
teacher She became my fnend. All the other parents were her special fnends, 
too. Building on that confidential relatlor >hip of trust and respect with thpt 
teacher. I was abl to admit to problems and deal with them. Ac^m. it was not a 
unique situation I vvitnesseo parent after parent come in with unadmitted 
problems They would slowly build a closo and confidentiaJ relationship with a 
teacher or social worker and the home situation would improve. 

This close relationship led me to get involved with the Parent Committee which 
gave me the confidence I so badly needed. Gradually, skills and abilities that I 
was afraid to use surfaced without my even knowing it. and I went on to get an 
AA Degree in Child Development It takes a special staff to encourage and 
support a single parent in getting a college degree while raising seven children I 
was lucky that I had that consistent support, tha^ quality staff 

Unfortunately, that is not always the case Staff turnover is high at our centers 
Some Head Start directors ha 9 told me that their teacher-turnover is fifty percent 
a year It 's impossible to provide a consistent, high-aua!ity comprehe nsive early 
childhood education program when you have a high staf^ turnover rate 

I was a head Start parent, so I Know the real vali d that Head Start can have for 
children and families I have worxed with my local program, and now. as 
President of the National Head Start Association, I ^- - nad the chance to travel 
and to meet people from many Head Start programs Without Head Start, there 
IS now way I could have done many of the things 1 have been able tc do 
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In conclusion, the National Head Start Association would like to see every eligible 
child receive Head Start services within the next four years, to insure that we 
retain a quality program for children anc: families, and to have a salary set-aside 
to assure inat wo can recruit and retan quality staff. We recognize that the 
senous salary problem Head Start faces cannot be solved in a single year We 
encourage this committee to make provisions to remedy this problem by 1994 by 
establishing a salary set-aside sufficient to increase salanes by ten percent per 
year above inflation Such a provision would increase the salary of the average 
Head Start teacher to approximately $1 4,000 in FY'91 The Head Start 
Reauthonzation Bill introduced by Congressman Kildee provides us with the 
provision to help us reach these goals 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. Thank you for your testimo- 
ny. 

Let me start with Dr. Renier. 

In American business very often there are two streams of efforts 
that we very often move with and struggle with sometimes. One is 
production, and the othfr is quality control. I have seen that in 
business, where production gsts ahead so we have got to push out 
the product and the numbers, quality control stay low, and very 
often when production gets stronger than quality control, it can 
mean big problems for that company. 

Do you find something similar to that in Head Start, applying 
that experience of American business to try and balance produc- 
tion and quality control 

Mr. Renier. Well, I don't know that much about how t-^ run a 
Head Start program, but I would say the following: I would vote on 
the side of quality every time, and on the other hand, I think the 
dilemma that is being addressed here also relates to the question. 

If you try to draw an analogy with what is going on in school 
systems today between production and a corporation like mine, and 
schooling in gei-eral, especially at the e^rly ages, what has hap- 
pened with the single-parent family phenomenon— I belir ve this to 
be the real root cause, or the nonparent family phenomenon— is 
that the schools that were designed to separate a product from an 
infrastructure, that worked well for many, many years, a product 
which is quite uniform, that came from neighborhoods where there 
were mothers and groups of mothers, and that system now is a big 
production system that is being asked to adaot every other day to a 
changing situation. 

And I thmk lack of quality control on incoining material, if you 
^yant to call it, into this school system, which in the early ages is 
like a production factory in my view— later on you could argue 
about that, but certainly in the ear^ ages is this, I think the analo- 
gy holds— is the greatest destructive force to K through 12 that you 
could imagine is far more significant to me than curricula or any- 
thing else. 

If you talk to kindergarten teachers, they say, you know, you can 
handle one discipline problem with 20 kids in the class. But if you 
have five, six, and seven, and a lack of parental involvement, the 
whole thing turns into chaos, and I can't speak to that, not being a 
teacher, but it makes sense to me, as the head of an organization 
that wouldn't rccepl anything that would tear and bnng down our 
whole productive capacity, simply because what v/as being fed to it 
was so variable. 

I think Head Start addresses this thing head on. 

Mr KfT.DEE My analogy is limp, I recognize that, but if a produc- 
tion fa jty is receiving raw material with some basic deficiencies, 
thjn the quality control and quality standards to turn it into a 
good product have to be even n re carefully applied. 

Mr Renier. That is right. 

Mr KiLDEE. I think our ger.eration, you and I, we had probably 
in our day more two-parent families, and we are finding more 
single-parent families now. We are finding other factors, drugs 
coming in, and even into West Virginia and places where you 
would never have believed it if someone told you that a few years 
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ago. Very often some of the material when we use that term, it re- 
quires a great deal of resourceful quality control, especially in the 
early years. 

I taught high school for ten years, I told oeopie in my real life I 
was a schoolteacher, and you could really* tell the difference be- 
tween those who had really a good start in education and those 
who didn t have a good start in educ^^Mon. What a world of differ- 
ence It made on the high school I- .el, those basic skills, and the 
basic realization that young persoi:- Cu!ild achieve. 

Success generates success, and ? a child is given the realization 
<^hat he or she can succeed, that alone is a great thing in that 
child s development Bjt if they are programmed for failure from 
the very beginning, you could have real difficulties later on. I think 
Head Start does give them that chance to succeed and realize, yes 
they can succeed, and are not being programmed for failure. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Unsoeld You have beer, a wonderfully inspiring panel, and 
the world is enriched having you doing what you all are doing. I 
have struggled with trying to get the business community and edu- 
i^ation together in my area— imd is it pronounced Renier, Dr 
Renier? 

Mr. Rknier. That is right. 

Mrs. Unsoei j I would Mke to ask how vou got educated How 
you came to have the understanding that you obviously do, because 
1 need to figure out how to help more of my business community 
gain that understanding. 

Mr. Rknier. Well, early on, I have eight children, and I had to 
raise "^ve of them by myself for seven years, so I think I know some 
of thp problems of the single parent. However, I was not poor. I 
wasn t rich, but I wasn't poor And I know how difficult that is, 
•even in the best of circumstances, and how the infrastructures are 
not designed to accept that. At that time even the church infia- 
structure, it has improved quite a bit, and so I experienced that. 

Second, I am beginning to see these alarming statistics that I 
have been talking to /ou about, and we see them creeping in more 
"^95^ ^^^^ a^^d begin to worry about our competitiveness. 

Another thing we see is Honeywell's medical bill right now is ap- 
proaching $200 million a year. It is clinibing at an artn.nomic rate, 
and there is a new part of it that ir -eallv quite frightening, and I 
think It has great potential impact in the future. It is the part that 
IS concerned with alcohol abuse, drug abuse, and interestingly 
enough, psychiatry, and I ask you how much psychiatry in terms of 
tn^atment is enough? 

We try to control our medical costs, even in 1989 we have been 
running along after a few years of very, very creative programs 
with the providers and the middlemen and the insurance compa- 
nies, all of this sort of thing. We had gotten things down to, which 
was still a high level, but at least at a reasonable level, and last 
year it jumped out of the box again, and there was a big surprise at 
the end of the year, and now we are lot king ai upwards of 18 per- 
cent increase in 1990, and perhaps even bigger increases beyond 
that. And when you really tear these things apart to see what is 
causing It, you begin to see it as one element which is not the ma- 
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jority. but ib now Ivcoming a much higher part as the one I de- 
scribed. 

I thi -k t' IS jUst one of many, many, man.v things we are con- 
cerned about I am ver\ concerned about competitivenebs of Ameri- 
can industry, and all ol our forecasts .>a\ b> the vear 2000 we are 
going to have to count a lot on the nds 'of folks that ar*- to receive 
Head Start aid today 

And so then I get involved in the ( ommittee for Pxonomic Devel- 
opment, which as yoj knovv is a creature to some degree of the pri- 
vate sector which !ias done excellent work in its field, got involved 
in its committees and then became a disciple, and that is why I am 
here, and now I am leading the next study I am concerned that 
not enough people leaily know what is going on in this area. I be- 
lieve the American people, given the facts here, will respond and 
respo. d strongly, because I stronglv believe in our country that we 
do love our children, but I believe, you know, the superhighways 
that drive over the devastation, vou' don't have to look at k, and 
many other things that have caused us to become a little bit ;nured 
to what is potentially the most venous problem our country has, 
and '.hat is why I am interested 

Mrs. Unsokij) Thank you 

I personally believe tnat there i.s nothing luon vital to our na- 
tio'ial security than how we educ^.te our children, and vou are a 
contmuing contributor 

Mr Rknikii May 1 say one more thing You mentioned the Ypsi- 
lanti, and vve are very familiar with that, and there ha-e been 
many studies to indicate that the return on investment for preven- 
tion in this business is very high A dollar spent fo; prevention 
here is, dependmg upon the estimate vou choose, worth anvwnere 
from to $10 spent later, and you are going to pav a, either now 
or later So if you are a businessman, the answer is obvious. 

Mrs Unsokm) That is a j^ood way to put it 

Mr Kiu)f:f: Not only morally right, but fiscallv right I think 
you ar? not only a disciple, you are an apostle 

I will ask Mary Jane, and all of you mav respond Marv Jane 
comes from a rural area Have anv families had to drop 'out of 
either ol your programs because of a transportation problem*^ Is 
transportation a problem in Head Start? 

Ms Bevins Any rural area has troubles with transportation. It 
is not so much families dropping out, it is making the program 
available You know, it is lerrible to say that. you ha^e to set a 
limit on how long a child can be on a vehicle, biit manv times you 
will have a family, you may have to go, sav even :^0 minutes to^in 
hour out of the way for one child. 

We have done this, where it was a special needs child, vou know, 
where there was a handicapping condition or a special need in the 
family We have either taken our vehicles as far as we could and 
then maybe arranged for someor ? ^Ise to bring that child out to a 
point But I agree with the statement that was made earlier. There 
IS never enough transportation Dr I>ombardi pointed that out to 
the^ parents when they were talking:, and that is true. 

Fortunately in oux area we haven't had them have to drop out, 
but It may have prevented us accepti. g for enrollment families be- 
cause of where they were located, and because of the vast distance. 
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We Iry not to have children on vehicles more tha/i an hour and 15 
minutes We would like to hold it to an hour, but we have not been 
able to do that, and sometimes we even nu.ke two runs to a center, 
you know, and have delayed, staggered times for children ■ be in. 

But It is a problem, and I know tiiat— well, we could service a lot 
more children if we had more vehicles and morr drivers, b it that 
is a cost factor. 

Mr KiLDEK The oill that Mr Dodd has introduced m the Senate 
and I intro<luced in the He ise, we do reserve more dollars for 
transportation. 

Ms Bev»ns 1 do want to say one thing about the program im- 
provement monies. The> have allowed us to get a lot of new buses. 
We are now purchasing school buses, and fortunately we have been 
abl^ o\er the last two years, we have received funds for ten new 
school buses, and the\ do meet all the school bus safety standards, 
and I think that is <=^omething that has to be addressed, and that is 
that veliicles purchased with Head Start monies should meet safet> 
standards. 

I think we see a need, based on tht' kinds of things that nave 
h'lpjx^ned on discarded school buses and things that have caused, 
you know, accidents and deaths of children over the 'ast couple of 
years, very promii,entl> in this countrv But, you kn^ w, there has 
to be money, you know, we are saying we want inont y for salaries, 
but there also has to be mone> for vehicles, fo' good facilities, up- 
grading facilities, making them safer for children, and there is just 
a lot of needs there tha. have to be conside'-ed a.-^ money is appro- 
pria^ »d. 

IV r Kn.DKK I hjve so many more questions, but we have another 
panel coming up. and actuallv the four o. vou have been really a 
great panel toda>, various points of view, all compi-ementary of one 
to another, and certainly extremely helpful to us as we go through 
the reajthorization process I want to personall> thank >ou You 
have played a major role, anci will have a better bill due to the 
lestimony of this panel. 

Thank you very much 

Ms. Bkvins .We thank you 

STATKMKNTS OF AI.Y( K DILLON, .NTS IN COMMI NITY 

A(TI()N/HKAI) START, MINNKAP()..iS, MINNKSOTA: GWIY 
STORKS, K\K( I TIVK I)IRK( TOR, MID-IOWA COMMI NITY 
A(TI()N, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA: AND STi:PHK\ JI AN KIN(;, 
FORMKR IIKAD START STI DKNT, (iAINKSVil LK, FLORIDA 
Mr, Kii.DKE. Ms. Dillon? 

Ms Dillon I am nonorea to ha-e th^ opportuni^v to come before 
you in thi. silver anniversary year, celebrating years oi Head 
Start services to children and families Aside from my own family, 
Head Start has been the single most important influence ni my 
life 

My experience with Head Start began when I was a single 
pareat of two young sons, living on welfare and separated from my 
husband, wi )iv/as chemically dependent. My sons and I ' ed in a 
public housing project, on less than $800 a month. 
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Today, I am the Executive Director of Parents in Community 
Action, Inc , a parent-run Head Start program in the greater Min- 
neapolis area with a S3.3 million budget. The organization is fiscal- 
ly strong and meets Federal performance standards for Head Start 
programs. PICA enjoys Federal, state, and local support, as well as 
corporate, foundation, and community commitment. 

In its early years, PICA Head Start served only 214 children, and 
was located in public housing projects, church basements, and 
public schools. In 1988, after bpending nearly 20 years without a 
permanent home, PICA was granted S2.75 million from the 
McKnight Foundation, to purchase and create the early Childhood 
Family Development Center in Minneapolis. Today, PICA is serv- 
ing S72 children and families, and is working with the City of Min- 
neapolis to build an additional facility to seive more Head Start 
children. Next year, we hope to be serving over a thousand low- 
income children and families. 

Mine is a success stor>'. But am I, or is PICA, an exception? The 
answer is no. Is Head Start really responsible for all of these won- 
derful developments? The answer is yes. But how does Head Start 
allow people and communities to achieve such wonderful goals? 
What are the keys to its success? 

Two major factors contribute tu Head Start'*^ success, the parent 
involvement component, and the flexibility of Head Starts pro- 
gram design. 

Though all Head Start services are extremely important, the 
magic of Head Start lay in its emphasis on parent involvement. 
Head Start believes that parents ars the primary educators of their 
children and that strong parent participation is the key to main- 
taining the long-term benefits of Head Start. 

I first became involved with the program as a parent whose child 
was enrolled in Head Start in the public schools. In conversations 
with other Head Start paren* we found that the Federal mandate 
for parent involvement is not being fulfilled by our local school 
administration On a volunteer basis, we gatheied support from the 
majority of the Head Start parents and requested assistance from 
various communit> agencies. We founded our own nonprofit orga- 
nization: Parents in Community Action, Inc., and applied to be the 
local Head Start grantee competition with the public schools 
We were awarded Federal tunds to provide Head Start services in 
Hennepin County, and I was hired by PICA as an entry-level em- 
ployee in the Social Services component After eight years of serv- 
ice. I worked my way up to the position of Executive Director. To 
this day, PICA is run by Head Start parents— on its Board, Policv 
Council, and stafi. 

As a young low-income parent. I seized the opportunity to have a 
voice in Head Start program operation. Head Start treated me with 
respect and provided me with opportunities to grow, through train- 
ing and support As I continue to grow and develop as an individ- 
ual and as a professional, I am able to offer other low-income par- 
ents the same kind of opportunities for training, employment, and 
self-realization. 

Aside from its opportunities for parent involvement, a second 
major strength of the Head Start program lay in the Hexibility of 
its program design The Head Start program is regulated by Feder- 
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al performance standards which ensure high quality services with 
certain uniform components: education, social services, parent in- 
volvement, services to children with handicapping conditions, and 
sei vices m health, nutrition, and transportation. 

At the same time, the Federal performance standards allow for 
loc-.* control in the design of programs. Across the country. Head 
Start programs are run by private nonprofits, community action 
agencies, and public school syste.-s. As a result, the Head Start 
program is not academic and institutionalized. It is community 
based and highly flexible. 

In designing local programs. Head Start grantees can choose 
from a variety of service options. With this flexibility, programs 
can address the needs of the diverse communities they ser\'e: From 
r «erto Rico to Pennsylvania, Michigan to Missouri, urban, subur- 
ban, and rural. 

In response to local needs, for example, PICA developed the 
Child Development Training Project a program in which Head 
Start '>arents undergo six weeks of child development training, 
earning the credentials to gain entry-level employment in Head 
Start or another child development program. Since its inception, 
more than 500 parents have enrolled ard only eight have failed to 
complete the program. The Child Deve.^.pment Training Project 
has now been adapted to meet local needs in other communities, 
and has been implemented in Dade County, Florida and Auburn, 
Alabama. 

With federally mandated services— and room for local innova- 
tion—Head Start allows agencies to accomplish the Head Start 
mission by responding creatively to local community needs. The 
flexibility of Head Start regulations creates enthusiasm among 
Head Start teachers and administrators, because they are free to 
assess community needs and come up with creative solutions. In 
addition. Head Start programs around the Nation share ideas and 
work collaboratively with one another, for the creation of optimum 
community services. 

The same genius that allowed for local options in program design 
has also been responsible for He^d Starts ability to meet the ever- 
changing needs of families throughout the Nation, and to remaii. 
on the cutting edge of early childhood and family development pro- 
grams. Families today are not the same families of 25 years ago. 
But Head Start has been able to change with the times, and contin- 
ues to succeed in assisting families to improve their quality of life 
and become self-sufficient. 

However despite our best efforts, despite strong Federal support 
for Head Start, despite matching Head Start dollars from the State 
of Minnesota, despite strong local leadership and an enlightened 
corporate community, despite the commitment of citizens in the 
great and beautiful City of Minneapolis and Hennepin County: 
only one out of every 10 children is served by Head Start in our 
area. Hundreds of eligible children are on the vaiting list— 85 per- 
cent of whom live on an annual family income that averages $6400. 

As we watch wiih wonder and appreciation we see opportunities 
for a new life fist becoming a reality throughout the world— new 
^opportunities Europe and in South Africa. See to it that every 
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American child has new opoortunities. Support the Head Start pro- 
gram. 

We ask that you provide resources to ensuie quality services; 
support existing program options that provide for local flexibility 
and control; and provide additional funding so that all eligible 
three, four, and five-year-olds can be served. 

As you listen to these Head Start success stories, finish the v/ork 
that great presidents and Members of Congress before you have 
started. Give every eligible child the opportunity that the Ameri- 
can dream promises— a Head Start. Make a commitment to every 
child in this country verbose family is losing sight of that American 
dream. Keep Head Start strong by supporting its infrastructure 
through improved staff salaries, training, and facilities. Expand 
Head Start. 

In closing, let me thank you and say to you that I fully expect to 
be here before you on Head Start's golden anniversary— at a fare- 
weM party for Head Start. 

For I truly believe that if we are to survive as a Nation, will be 
because we no longer need Head Start. That instead of a golden an- 
niversary, each child in our nation vvill have a golden op}>ortunj- 
ty— one that affords a positive, health}, well-educated future. On 
Head Start's golden anniversary, we will declare that the War on 
Poverty started 50 years before has been won. A War on Poverty 
that has succeeding in guaranteeing all American children their 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is with deep gratification and honor that I salute you and 
stand with you in opening up the second front of this War on Pov- 
erty during Head Start's silver anniversary year. 

{The prepared statement of Alyce M. Dillon follows:) 
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Alyce M Dillon, Executive Director 
Parents In Community Action, Inc 
PICA / Head Start 
4225 Third Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55409 
(612) 823-6361 

Committee on Education and Labor 
The Honorable Dale E KikJee, Chair 
U.S. House ot Representatives 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D C 20515 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Chairman Ktldee. Committee Members 

I am honored to have the opportunity to come before you in this 
Silver Anniversary year, celebrating 25 years of Head Start services 
to children and families Aside from my own family. Head Start has 
been the single most important influence in my life. 

My experience with Head Start began when I was a single parent 
of two young sons, living on welfare and separated from my husband, 
who was chemically dependent My sons and I J-ved m a public 
housing project, on less than $300 a month 

Today, \ am the Executive D-rector of Parents In Community 
Action, Inc (PICA), a parent-run Head Start program in the greater 
Minneapolis area with a $3 3 million dollar budget The organization 
IS fiscally strong and meets federal performance standards for Head 
Start programs PICA enjOys federal, state and local support, as 
well as corporate, foundation and community commitment 

In Its early years, PiCA Head Start se.ved only 214 children, and 
was located m public housing projects, church basements and public 
schools In 1988, after spending nearly 20 years without a 
permanent home, PICA was granted $2 75 million from the McKnignt 
Foundation, to purchase and create the Early Chfldhood Family 
Development Center m Minneapolis Today, PICA 's serving 872 
children and families, and is working with the City of M-nneapolis to 
build an additional facility to serve more Head Start children Next 
year, we hope to be serving over a thousand low-incomo chn'dren and 
families 

By all accounts, mine is a success story But am I, or »s PICA, an 
exception? The answer is no Is Head Start really responsible for 
all of these wonderful developments' The answer is yes But how 
does Head Start allow people and comm'j,ni,9s to achieve such 
wonderful goals? What are the koys to its success? 

Two major factors contribute to Head Start's success the parent 
involvment component, and the flexibility of Head Start's program 
design 

Though all Head Start services are extremely importa.^t, the 
magic of Head Start lay in its emphasis on parent 'nvolvment Head 
Start believes that parents are the primary educators of their 
children and that strong parent participation is the key to 
maintaining the long term benefits of Head Start 
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I first became involved with the program as a parent whose chtid 
was enrolled tn Head Start in the public schools In conversations 
with other Head Start parents, we found that the federJ mandate 
for parent involvement was not betng fulfilled by the administration 
On a volunteer basis, we gathered support from the majonty of the 
Head Start parents and requested assistance from various 
community agencies We founded our own nonprofit organization 
Parents In Community Action, Inc , and applied to oe the local Head 
Otart grantee in competition with the public schools We were 
awarded federal funds to provide Head Start services to Hennepin 
bounty, and I was hired by PICA as an entry-level employee in the 
Social Services component After eight years of service, I worked 
my way up to the position of Executive Director To this day, PICA is 
run by Head Start paren*s-on its Board, Policy Council and staff 

As a young iow-incomii parent, I seized the opportunity to have a 
voice in Head Start program operation Head Start treated me with 
respect and provided me with opportunities to grow, through 
training and support As I continue to grow and develop as an 
individual and as a professional, I am able to offer other low-income 
parents the same kind of opportunities for training, employment and 
self-realization 

Aside from its opportunities for parent involvement, a second 
major strength of the Head Start program lay in the flexibility of its 
program design The Head Start program is regulated by federal 
performance standards which ensure high quality services with 
certair. uniform components education, social services, parent 
involvement, services to children with handicapping conditions, and 
services in health, nutrition, and transportation At the same time, 
the federal performance standards allow for local control in the 
design of programs Across the country. Head Start programs are run 
by prvate nonprofits, community action agencies and public school 
systems As a result, the Head S*cn program is not academic and 
institutionalized It is community based and highly flexible 

In oesigning local programs. Head Start grantees can choose from 
a variety of <^'*rvice options With this flexibility, programs can 
address the noeds of the diverse communities they serve From 
Pue.to Rico to Pennsylvania. Michigan to Missouri, urban, subu '^an 
and rural 

In response to local needs, for example. PICA developed the Child 
Development Trammg Project, a program in which Head Start 
parents undergo 6 weeks of child development training, earning the 
credentials to gam entry-level employment in Head Start or another 
child development program Since its inception, more than 500 
parents have enrolled and only eight have failed to complete the 
program The Child Development Training Project has now been 
adapted to meet local needs m two other communities, and has beei. 
implemented in Dade County Florida and Auburn, Alabama 

With federally mandated services-and room for local 
innovation-Head Start allows agencies to accomplish the Head 
Start mission by responding creatively to local community needs 
The flexibility of Head Start regulations creates enthusiasm among 
Head Start teachers and administrators, because they are free to 
assess community ru eds and come up with creative solutions. In 
addition, Head Start programs around the nation share ideas and 
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work collaboratively with one another. ' the „eation of optimum 
community services 

The same genius that allowed for local options in program design 
has also been responsible for Head Start's ability to meet the ever- 
changing needs of families throughout the nation, and to remain on 
the cutting edge of early childhood and family development 
programs Families today are not the same families of 25 years ago. 
But Head Start has been able to change with the times, and continues 
to succeed m assisting families to improve their quality of life and 
become self-sufficient 

However, despite our best efforts, despite strong federal support 
for Head Start, despite matching Head Start dollars from the State, 
despite strong local leadership and an enlightened corporate 
community, despite the commitment of citizens in the great and 
beautiful City of Minneapoh:, and Hennepin County only one out of 
every 10 children is served by Head Start m our area Hundreds of 
eligible children are on tho waiting list-85% of whom live on an 
annual family income that averages $6,400 

As we watch with wonder and appreciation we see opportunities 
for a new life fast becoming a reality throughout the world-new 
opportunities in Europe and in South Africa. See to it that every 
American child has new opportunities Support Head Sta''t 

We ask that you 

•provide resources to ensure quality services, 
•support existing program options that provide for local flexibility, 
•provide additional funding so that all eligible 3, 4 and 5 year olds can 
served 

As you listen to these Head Start success stones, finish the work 
that great presidents and members of congress before you have 
started Give every eligible child the opportunity that the American 
Dream promises--a Head Start Make a commitment to every child m 
this country whose family is losing sight of that American Dream 
Keep Head Start strong by supporting its infrastructure through 
improved itaff salaries, training and faclities 

In closing let me thank you and say to you that I fully expect to be 
here before you on Head Start's Golden Anniversary--at the farewell 
party for Head Start 

For I truly believe that if we survive as a nation it will be 
because we no longer nC9d Head Start-that instead of a golden 
anniversary each child in our nation will have a golden opportunity- 
one that affords a positive, 'lealthy, well-ed-icated future On Head 
Start's Golden Anniversary, we will declare that the war on poverty 
startad 50 years before has been won A War on Poverty that has 
succeeded in guaranteeing millions of children their inalienable 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happii.ess 

It IS with deep gratification and honor that I salute you and stand 
with you in opening up the second front of this War on Poverty during 
Head Starrs Silver Anniversay Year 



RMf5ectfijlly submitted. 




Alyce^'^MyDillon 

Pareiitr In Community Action 



March 2. 1990 
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Mr. Kllj)EE. Thank you very much for vour testimony. 
Mr. Stokes? 

Mr, Stokes Mr Chairman, thanks for inviting me. I think I am 
bringing good news and bad news to you today director of the 
organ izaiion that has managed Head Start for 25 years in our com- 
munity. I can tell you we have learned a lot. 

That is part of the good news, and as a matter of fact, our organi- 
zation has become an Importanl national laboratory in experiment- 
mg with ways to get our most dependent, fragile families out of 
poverty, and with the family development approach that we have 
created, an approach that is holistic, an approach that gets to know 
the whole family, that puts a stake in the low-income family and 
sticks with them for two years until they are free of al! welfare 
and public assistance, I can tell you that there is great hope for us 
all in this society as we address these urgent problems. 

We are currently 3perating two major Federal research projects 
We are one of 'I'l grantees funded by Congress to work for the next 
five years in a comprehensive child development program, and an- 
other national demonstration program for two years to test our 
famil> development approach and its ability to get dependent fami- 
out of poverty We have learned that if we stick with families 
for an average of months, our most dependent families, that we 
can help then^ rise out of poverty 

The families that come to us average $82r)0 in welfare benefits, 
and when they leave our program, 28 months later, are receiving 
zero welfare benefits, and that mcludes— the> leceive no housing 
assistance, they receive no reduced-price lunch at school, they re- 
ceive nothing 

So we are very excited about the potential of the famil> develop- 
ment approach we are using. The paradox it that the Head Start 
social services and parent involvement model, which we have oper- 
ated for 2") years as I mentioned, and which inspired our design, is 
no longer a place where we can use the design, because the Head 
Start program is so terribly underfunded. Our average cost per 
child would have to rise over $1000 per year to simply be able to do 
with parents and with the entire family what we are doing in our 
other experimental projects in our agency 

Our underfunding has become so severe that even though every 
time the Federal Government has encouraged us to expand our 
Head Start program over the last five years, we have applied, and 
no one has n^entioned yet that when we apply for expansion to 
HHS we have lo compete with other applicants, most of them are 
not funded. Only those that come in with the lowest cost are 
funded 

And so in order to expand our Head Start program, which as I 
.said, we have done several times, we have increased by oO percent 
the number of Head Start families we have served over the last \\\ 
years, we create a lower and lower per child funding in our overall 
program, putting more and more stress on our agency. So we 
have — we are at the very worrisome point where we are very reluc- 
tant to apply for additional Head Start expansion, because we 
cannot guarantee anybody a high quality program if we do. 

It is not unusual for us to have 100 percent teacher turnover per 
vear That means that we don't build up skill, knowledge and atti- 
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tudes that create a quality program, and this disturbs us very 
much. We only see Head Strrt families, because of the emphasis on 
four-year-olds, for nine months, and I have already mentioned that 
our developmental program to get families out of poverty takes 23 
months. 

So even though two-thirds of the families in our current Head 
Start program are on AFDC, and in other words are just the frag- 
ile, dependent families that I would most be interested in address- 
ing with our agency s work. Head Start s funding for social services 
and parent involvement is so low that we have only the very, moU 
minimal contact with families, and therefore really are at a point 
where v^e make little systematic attempt to help thoso families rise 
out of poverty. 

So whereas our agency is a place where I can call up and say 
hey, I would like to get out of poverty, I would like to get out of 
welfare, we can address that desire with some of our projects. Head 
Start, however, is not one of those projects. Head Start is not that 
program I don't want to be discouraging about all this, but I do 
want you to know that we are not able to use our most advanced 
technology, our most advanced knowledge, and our most advanced 
processes in the Head Start program because of this critical prob- 
lem of underfunding. 

The Head Start model I believe in design is just as good now as it 
was originally. The social services component of Head Start de- 
scribed a family development program that would help a family 
rise ou of poverty. That fact that that doesn't happen very often, I 
believe, is simply a matter of underfunding of that component. 

So to summarize, I would encourage us all to— I hear today that 
I have lots of agreemefit—to th nk about the quality of this pro- 
gram I believe that thd quality of this program has been neglected, 
I think it holds great promise, but I think that the issue is urgent, 
and that if we don't act soon, we will see a more abundant prob- 
lem. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Gary Stokes follows:] 
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^-,r. raMe "enbers of Cnrqrfs*., "/-fTrit'OM '"raff, Fe^lnw ^^pad '?flrt Grantees, 
L ii-p-; 5Pd G^nt le^en 

'^r^t. let ire express fr'y appt t - 1 at i on to Representative "^au^e at whose 
invitation •^'d-Iowa Co'^nunUy /'ct inn is represented here toJay Our agency 
has rrunaq-^c! the Head Start program ,ri our service area *.r t wenty-f i ve ye s, 
5n,j wp irp grateful for the oppor'umty to tell you what we hive learned over 
that period of time and the necessarv next steps which nj^t to he taken in 
nrdPr tc <;trengthen what is potentially an effective program for low-mcome 
^hi 1 iren and f am 1 ' es . 

^id- owa Comunity Action, Inc (MICA), u one of 900 co'^n^nity action agencies 
nU'o-iwidp Treated under the Eco'ionic Opportunity Act of 1^64 We serve low- 
^ncoTie fanil'es in five rural co';nties ir central Iowa Besides managing the 
►<ead Start program m each of those five counties, we also oversee a varuty 
other pr:taf-aT«; to benefit low-mccne families mcludino the Worrien, Infants 
.»nd Children''^ Supplemental Eeeclmg Program (WIC), Weathen zat ion , the Low- 
IncoTe '^n-e Ene^-^y 'V^isUnce Progran (LIHEAP), the Maternal and Child Health 
figran, jnd d vriety of ynyth eff^ploynent programs. 

''-p vears aqo, MI' A pioneered a famly hased developmental model for a'js^^'inq 
i-w-mro-^P famlips 'n t>f-ome ocnnomKally self -<;uf f i nent This empowernrr 
pro'e'i'i ha', fou'' stages, several if which ray he operative it iny given time 
1 nartne''-,hip 'n this initial staqe, famlies mnst decide they want to embark 
,f. 'h'S di-'velop'renta) lourney in partnership with a MICA Family Development 
ce'ialist and o^fee to assume respon<;ibi 1 1 ty for the procpss and its outcomes 

As<;essm<>nt Family Development Specialist em.ploy<; i variety of tools 

ird terhniquos through which families can assess their resources and identify 
*heir vision of i better life. i Planning With the Family DeveUpmont 
^»pf ! al isf <; Help, the fimiiy identifips goals and crea'es an <^ction plan to 
rplp then achieve their goaK They also acquire problem solving and decision 
-^jkinq skills 4' jriiinq The family identifies and strengtiiens relationships 
'n he comgnity through which suppo t and resources can be oLtained m the 
*..tt;ro. Launched in igPJ with eleven staf^ persons working with 65 families, 
"I-'A .ndertoo< this initiative with no new funding or special grants, ""ather, 
we rapped the budgets ot exist ng programs which funded developmental work 
*«ith fa'"ilies (Hpjd Start was on^ such program^, redirected si^me Comrnunity 
prvire« S^ock Grjnt funding and added local funds The success of this 
approach has allowed MICA to continually increase its capacity to do this work, 
♦oCay <;r3ff work development al ly with ^bS families 

'he "^KA 'amily Development model has become known national ly We first 
presented the model at the 1986 annual conference of the National Associate n 
0* CoTiTibnity Action Agencies. The response to that presentation led to t-» 
development of a two day seminar entitled "Moviig ramiiies Out of Poverty 
The Family Development Approach " Since 1987, MICA has Irainpd over 1,500 
line staff, managers and board members of various comnunity based organizations 
'rom ?0 states. The model has been replicated m Iowa, Ohi<^ and elsewhere, 
and in the past twelve months, MICA has received four ma]or new grants, two 
♦ .ndert it 'he state level ar.cj two at the federal, tn test the M'-ily develupment 
ipprnach wuh sevPral target popu 1 it i i>ns 

: Ticn 1 1 on ^ J n this to you because our opinions about the Parent Involvement 
and '■-•^cM' Ser^ires components of the Head St3rt program are necessarily 
'nfljenced by our experience with the power of the family development process. 

At the Outset of my r:»nments on Head Start, let me note that *e at MICA fully 
ippreci?te the value of t^^is program for ^ow-income children and families 
'he concepts contained m the Parent Involvement and Social Services components 
are as relevant and nght-on-the-maric todiy as they were v*hen they were 
developed 3 gi^arter of a century ago In fact, the developmental nature of 
these component' >er;ed as an inspiration to us m the creation of the family 
Development mo'' 
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Page 2 

Over the years, we have expanded our Heaa Start program whenever Congress made 
funds avail at)io to do so. Currently wf have SOX rsore Head Start slots as we 
did when I joined the agency 15 years ago. However, although we believe <n 
the value of the program and although we recogrUe there Is a tremendous unmet 
need in our con-t^nitles for pre-school experiences for low-lncon^e children, 
we are actually reluctant to apply for expansion money. Our reluctance stems 
fro'"Our belief th^t when we apply to expand Head Start, we cannot guarantee 
the recip onls a high Quality program. The available funds per enrolleo child 
are totally inadequate. The result is that we pay our teachers only two-thirds 
Of the state nandated mmiman salary for t)e9inning public school teachers 
Because we have to provide transportation, medical services and food to the 
enrolled children, all of whi'h involve certain f^xed costs, we find Ourselves 
SKlrrmg on the budget for the Parent Involvement and Social Services 
coirponents, ironcally, these are the two areas of the Head Start program which 
hole the greatest premise of helping families to rise out of poverty. 

The effects of this underfundmg are t.'rnidous. Because the teachers we hire 
are so drairaticil ly underpaid, they tend to begin looking for othpr work from 
their tKSt d^y on the job. It is not unusual f-r us to experience lOOt 
turnover in our Mead Start teaching staff from one year to the next. Obviously, 
this lick ot continuity in staff and our inability to build up staff skills 
and experience over a period of years is detrimental to the children and 
M'T'ilu we serve And because we are not able to adequately staff Parent 
Involvement and Social Services the developmental potential of these corr^onents 

never fully realized. P».r one thing, with only one Family Df^^'opment 
Specialist per 56 Head Start families, we are unable to establish mo'-e than 
ninmal contact with these families. Ir comparison, under other grants we 
are ^Me to maintain a ratio of one specialist for every twenty-five families. 
Such "educed n^^mbers pemnt our staff and families the tine to form the strong 
relationship *hich is the foundation of the family tJevelr^-^ont model. 
ArtdUionally we have learned that it takes a fanily an » rage of 23 nxjnths 
to successfully complete the family development program, arriving at a point 
where there is no further dependence on anv form of public assistance. Since 
we have only enough slots lO serve f Our-year-ol ds in most co-miunities {therefore 
serving families for only one year} and since we are funded to work with these 
t<jmilies on a school year rather than full calendar ye^r basis, we are unable 
to assist these families to make much progress toward sel f -Suf f ic lency. The 
startling conc^jsion we have reached is that Head Start, which was once one 

the nost developmental grant programs created to fight the War on Poverty 

nnm, sa'3ly, >,r\e of the least. 

Besed on ou" vos-'S ■^f eifpenenre in assisting families to becorie 
seH-Sjff ic lent , we are absolutely convinced that if society i, willing to 
mive an adequate investment in low-^ncone children and i^miMes, the pay offs 
for all of us ran be tremendous On the average, a family who enters into 
1 Od'-tnership with us for family development services receives $8,250 per year 
■r public assistance (WIC, ford stamps, LlHfAP. Head Sta't as well as AfDC 
ind Medicaid) It costs us about $1,500 a year to work with a family and on 
*he average we wO'-k with a family for about two years. Therefore, for an 
invest-«ent of approximately $3,000, society can save over $8,000 in the first 
year and an additional $8,000 for every succeeding year for the fa.mily would 
h4^e continued to depend upon public assistance The tinancial saving is only 
ore of the bene'it<; which accrues to society, as families move out of poverty 
[♦.'-.■»'"ing more ddef at pUnning, problem solving and decision making, a host 
-ther factor"; ^m-h place these families at nsk are mitigated as well. 

nner Our Other sources of funding, ten Family Development Specialists Currently 
provide intensive famly development services to 21>0 AFOC recipients. We wo-jld 
^ike -/ery mucf> to provide the same level of services to our Head Stjrt families 

nrljding the S6t who are also AfOC recipients Under current HeAd Start 
•j'^diiQ levels, such service is irpo^'ible. We estimate we would need a 50t 

ncrease ir per ^hild f.-iding smply to provide what we consider to be adequate 
staffing leveU m the Parent Involvement and Social Services components, 
'his figure does not take int^ account Our need to increase each of our 
'eacher's salaries by 66t over current levels. Additionally we need money 
to expand the program to serve both three- and four .year-olds on a year round 
tj<j<>is so that Our contact w.th t^'ese fami les occurs Over a two year period, 
thereby vastly increasing the families' Chances of success in becoming self 

uf'icient. Although suCh an increased capacity to serve Head Start children 
« ^d familie<i wou^d undoubtedly cost a considerable amount of money, cur 
experience has proven over and over that the benefits 0/ such an lnv*stR*nt 
* ir outweigh the costi 
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Page 3 

We believe our country stands at a cross-road. We understand more fully than 
ever before the physical, errctlonal and Intellectual dangers wtikh exist for 
fa!T.nies »<no live in poverty. And, perhaps for the first time in oor country's 
history, certain demographic and economic facts have brought us to the 
realization that we cannot s^ford to waste or ignore the potential of any one 
of our citizens, even the least atnong us. Fortunately, we also understand 
how to do something xbout poverty. We ha^e the skills, knowledge and ability 
to help poor famiM"*; turn their lives arouno and bccone productive members 
of our society. P. operly funded. Head Start can become an important and vital 
tool in that effort. 
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Mr KiLDEE. What is happening in awarding contracts, does HHS 
find it easier to award contracts to the low bidder? I know over in 
the Pentagon very often they didn't want the low bidder, the B-2 
bomber, they want quality, don't they? 

Mr. StC'Kes. Maybe there is an idea here. We could get it over in 
the Pentagon. 

Mr KiLDEE. It wou' ! probably be funded much better. 

But really the picture of competing, and to compete very often 
HHS is attracted towards the low bidder, and if you really want to 
improve your program, you would put yourself in a competitive po- 
sition to raise the quality of the program. 

That is something I think we really have to address in this reau- 
thorization. We have to put some stop on the department and not 
leave it up just to their A^him of saying well, here is a cheaper pro- 
gram; I think we ought to really be creative in the language that 
we put in this bill to make sure that they aren't tempted and yield 
to the temptation to jus to say well, here is a way to increase 
numbers, but save dollars, ^hich in effect will decrease quality. 

I think you raise a very good point and I want to make sure we 
address that in this reauthorization. Not just more money to au- 
thorize, but how we let those monies out end how we determine 
who will get them, I think you raised an excellent point. 

Mr. KiLOEE. Mr. King? 

Mr. King Thank you, Mr. Chairman and other distinguished 
members, I am genuinely pleased to be here to testify before a com^ 
mittee that has supported Head Start throughout the* years. 

' ^ni Stephen Juan King, a former Head Start .student, i regard 
Head Start as the first step in a series of steps towards my com- 
plete integration in American lif<*, specifically American institu- 
tional life. 

By complete integration I mean feeling thai I am not an outsider 
or I am a minority in a sense that the purpose of an institution is 
for the w?nefit of a majority Too often, people who share my back- 
ground feel undesired and disrespected, and most importantly dis- 
criminated against in American institutions, whether they be eco- 
nomic, social or governmental. 

I grew up in a little town called Auburn, Alabama, on the side of 
the town where the pavement ends. It is distressing to reflect upon 
those aspects of my life, but literally the pavei.ient ended right in 
o^^J^^il^hborhood, and it was obvious that we were systematically 
slighted^ in terms of social services. 

Our first house, which my parents were ^'ery proud of because it 
was theirs, had only four rooms. My brothers and I all slept in one 
room, and we had a little sister, we still do, and she slept in an- 
other room My mother did not have a high school diploma and 
worked as a domestic My father, whose formal education ended in 
the ninth grade, v.orked as a store clerk. We had an extended 
family and lots of love, and I never really knew we were poor, but 
we were. 

When I was young, my mother went to a meeting of the Ala- 
bamc Council. They had a program for people who couldn't read 
and write My mother could read and write and sh? is firmly com- 
mittfxl to education, but she asked if they could start a program so 
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people could get their GEDs. They did start a class, and my mother 
got her GED. 

Alabama Council started a He^d Start program for five-year-olds, 
since there were no public kindergartens in Alabama. I was able to 
attend that program during its first full year. I remember the bus 
coming to pick us up and later drop us at home. Without that bus, 
I might not have been able to attend Head Start and I wouid have 
been deprived of many experiences. 

What I remember most about the Head Start program is the in- 
troduction to a wider range of experiences. Regularly, we were 
taken to movies for children at a local theater. Organizing such an 
activity made the white-owned and operated cinema and normally 
white-patronized cinema less intimidating for a five-year-old black 
kid from Auburi, Alabama. The regular dental and medical check- 
ups sent a clear message that an area outside my regular family 
cared about our well-being. 

I would like to add here that at no point at that time or since 
have I felt stigmatized by having been a participant in the Head 
Start program. There are other social services offered that my par- 
ents refused, but Head Start never left that connotation, and in 
fact I was a bit surprised when it was presented to me as a poverty 
program . 

Perhaps more than any other factor, I am a believer in Head 
Start because I remember it as an enterprise in which blacks and 
whites overcame much racial conflict. In very segregated Auburn, 
Alabama, blacks and whites could work and learn together. The 
adults I met through Head Start, teachers, nurses, administrators, 
volunteers, cooks, and others were of African-American and Euro- 
pean-American backgrounds, as well as other backgrounds. The 
center I attended was housed iii a Qucnset hut which was also used 
as a Sunday school for an all-white Catholic church. 

After my mother got her GED, she began to v/ork in the office at 
Head Start. There were mornings when I woke up to find my 
mother and the Head Start director talking or working at my 
hjuse. It was unusual to find a white person in a black neighbor- 
hood at that time and it still is in Auburn, Alabama, but since we 
had no phone, that was the only way the program director could 
talk with my mot'ier on weekends or early mornings when she 
wanted to. I thought of it as normal that people from various cul- 
tural g ips could be colleagues and friends. They mainly cared 
about tl well-being of the Head Start students. 

I would like to add that I have not come across any American 
enterprise since, including the Peace Corps, where I served for two 
years, which demonstrated to the same er* ^ the ability of Ameri- 
can cultural pluralism to work. 

When I was eight, we moved. My pare . o worked hard and 
we were able to buy a larger house. We on y »ad two in a bedroom, 
and the water pipes worked and we had a paved road. 

I am ^8 years old now, and the Head Start experience is over 22 
years behind me. As I said in the beginnmg, I regard Head Start as 
the first ctep in a series of steps towards my full participation in 
American institutional life. The point may seem banal, but I think 
it is important and w^rth repeating. People from humble financial 
backgrounds or cultural minorities often feel unwanted or disre- 
O 
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spmed and discriminated against in American businesses schools 
and in other institutions. For many of us. Head Start is the first 
significant step toward alleviating that problem. With Head Start I 
began to feel more at home in the larger society, I began to attain 
sSTs ^" ^^^^^ °" development of academic 

At this point I would like to join the chorus of voices who have 
asked that Head Start be funded sc that all eligible people can par- 
ticipate and the quality of the program can remain high. I see this 
the most basic problem from my perspective in that without 
doing that, without an institution reaching out to our community 
what IS going to happen is we are going to maintain this syndrome 
ot saying that the system is out to get us, focusing on the destruc- 
tiveness of institutions, rather than the potential nurturing that 
institutions can provide. 

I am very pleased to hear from the business community that 
they are interested in our talent, and I feel like I am preaching to 
the converted to an extent here, but to „ee our policymakers at the 
highest level sincerely interested in reaching out to our communi- 
ty, and 1 think to— I think that it would be a very significant step 
it we could provide these services for all. 

To highlight some of my accomplishments, I would like to share 
with you that I was the first black editor of our Auburn High 
bchool newspaper. Upon graduation from high schoc 1, I received a 
tour-year National Achievement Scholarship. This is part of the 
National Merit Scholarship Program, which is awarded to the too 
°r c P?'''^«"t of all of the black people taking the Prepar- 

al^population" ^" comparison with the gener- 

I attended the University of Floride, graduating in English with 
honors and in political science. From there I went to the Peace 
U)rps and served for three years in Morocco. I speak fluent French 
and have a good working knowledge of Moroccan Arabic 

During part of the time I was assigned to Dauouizerth High 
bchool in Dauouizerth, Morocco. I was also an English teacher at 
the Univers'ty of Sidi Ben Abdellah in Martil, Morocco. The next 
year 1 directed an American language center, carrying out adminis- 
trative duties and teaching. Much of my administrative work was 
done in French and in Arabic. There I met the lovely young 
woman who is now my wife and who is completing a university 
degree in computer science. 

Upon returning, I received a four-year doctoral scholarship at 
the University of Florida. Presently I am two years away from 
completing that degree. Since I believe in having a diverse educa- 
tional experience, I am considering other universities and have 
been accepted in the PhD program at the University of Chicago 
and Duke University. My focus is on comparative politics. I want to 
theory'^^'^'^ Eastern politics and comparative politics 

I would like to add that I am also from a family of achievers. My 
oldest three brothers, who never actually attended Head Start, 
have benefited by being part of the extended Head Start family 
My mother was alwaye^determined to improve herself and the rest 
of us, and Head Start^supp<irted her efforts and helped enable her 
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to achieve her own goals, which set a standard for the rest of us to 
follow. 

After my mother obtained her GED, she worked towards a BA. 
For a while, every Friday after work, I can remember these week- 
ends, after Head Start she drove to Atlanta and spent the week- 
ends in classes and studying. She got a scholarship and spent some 
time studying in New York and Washington, DC. During thrt time, 
my three oldest brothers were in college. And there was some 
friendly kidding in the family about who would finish college first. 
It took my mother 11 years, but she got her degree, and she has 
done som^: coursework towards a master*s. 

She set a standard that the rest of us have had to try to keep up 
with, and I would like to say that I think we are a successful 
family, but the real success story is my mother in my family, be- 
cause we are discussing partly how to achieve in a disadve. ^taged 
situation, but her situation was far more disadvantaged than mine. 

While my father did not complete his formal education, he no 
longer works as a store clerk. Instead, he is produce manager in a 
large grocery store. He and my mother have been married for 36 
years. He has provided for his family in an admirable way and has 
helped see that the rest of us achieve the goals we have set. 

My oldest three brothers have completed college and two of them 
completed graduate school. Lewis is owner of an Arby*s in Douglas- 
ville, Georgia. Mark is working for the city of Atlanta as Energy 
Manager for the Housing Authority. Stanley is an assistant foot- 
ball coach at the University of Southern Illinois in Carbondale, and 
he had, I am not sure anymore, he had professional level athletic 
ability; he wants to open a fitness center for adults and a day care 
center for children. 

Tim is employed full-time at Falk Corporation and is a graduat- 
ing senior at Auburn University in the area of speech communica- 
tions. Michelle has just completed a pre-law degree at Auburn Uni- 
versity and is applying to law school. 

My mother still works for Head Start, even though she has been 
offered a much higher paying job at Auburn University. However, 
she is no longer doing secretarial work. Now she is the family serv- 
ices/parent involvement coordinator for the agency and supervises 
a staff of her own. 

Through my mother and her colleagues, I have witnessed a com- 
mitment to the service of mankind. Certainly, they had an impact 
on my decision to serve in the Peace Corps. From this and other 
experiences, my service orientation was developed. At the present 
time I want to be an Arabibt, a specialist in Middle Eastern affairs, 
partly because the attainment of analytical perspectives, historical 
facts, and cultural and language knowledge of the area wiP allow 
me to go beyond intercultural conflict on a world scale. The Arabs 
are more like us than we think. I work toward human knowledge 
<?nd development. In a sense this is what I believe the Head Start 
program is all about. 

I feel that Head Start has been a very positive influence in my 
life, and that without this program, my life and the life of the rest 
of my family might have been far different. It is my hope that the 
Head Start program can be expanded so that all of the children 
who are eligible can attend the program and share in its benefits. 

ErJc 2u7 
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In addition, I hope that the Head Start program will be allowed the 
funding to work towards being a program of even higher quality. 

When I was in first grade, we learned the alphabet, numbers, 
brusJ ed up on colors and began to learn to read. Now all of these 
things are learned in kindergarten. As we as a country push to in- 
crease the quality of our high school and college graduates, to meet 
the demands of various industries, we are in turn pushing younger 
children to learn more and taster K amazes me to see what my 
young niece and nephew are learning. 

Even in cur small town— my mother tells mo that the problems 
now facing our social services stafi are great. Even in our small 
town there are drugs, a.cohoJ sm, arid all too often the result is 
harm done to children. Those are p-otlems that I am thankful that 
1 never had to live with, but too m^ny children today do. Some of 
V^^^ Head Start as a safe haven away from homes that are 
duticult. 

If Head Start is to cor/inue to turn out youn? people like the 
members of my family, it ^ill need to be able to have the funding 
to keep trained, dodicated staff members and to provide th.<> trans- 
portation, materials and other things needed for a program that 
can help and support children and families in our world. 

And if I can conclude with a metaphor, I would like to say for 
people of my background. Head Start is a bright star in a dim 
galaxy, and I wish it all the success. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. King. Your testimony 
really is a testimonial to what Head Start can do. If I recall, your 
mother testified before this subcommittee at the last reauthoriza- 
tion. Very good. 

How ' d were you in the Head Start program? 

Mr. King. I attended Head Start for two years I was four and 
five. 

Mrs. King. Your birthday is in October, so you started at five 
and you were there five and turning six. 

Mr. Kildee. You would feei then it is very important that we 
k»^ep Head btart, even with these additional dollars, not just for 
could— ^ yo'J would want to make sure that five-year-olds 

Mr. King. Yes. And even further than that, giving the Head 
btart administrators the flexibility to look at each child I think is 
very impr^rtant. They tell me now that I was a shy child who 
lacked social skills, despite the fact that there were six children in 
the family, and part of the decision, besides my birthday being late 
to keep me in Head Start was to give me extra attention, and I 
think I benefited from that. 

Mr Kildee. I am glad they used that flexibility do^vn there at 
that time, and I wouldn't want to deprive them of that flexibility 
now, and you convinced us. I think it is really impressive. I think 
very onen when we look at programs, we shouM always look at 
thoj^- who are really the customers; right? Those who are being 
served, and you certainly are an example from unpaved road to 
cl(^e to your Ph.D. righ', now, and that is excellent. 

You are an example of what we were told earlier, that Ms is not 
only a morally right, but it is fiscally sound. You will be in your 
lifetime a contributor to society, indeed a contxilutor to the Treas- 
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ury, rrther than one drawing upon the Treasury. It is really a fis- 
cally sound program, and also one that promotes and enhances 
human dignity. And by the way, you have chosen a great field to 
go into. 
Mr. King. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. That area of the world is becoming increasingly 
more important, and I think that is a great field that is very im- 
portant to the V hole world, so I congratulate you on that. I hope 
that our paths will cross again. M^ybe I will be around, if God is 
willing, I will be around on the golden anniversary, and you will 
still be young. I wouldn't be so young anymore, but I hope our 
paths will cross again, if I can ever in any way be of any assistance 
to you on a personal matter, call upon me. 

Mr. King. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think Stephen certainly has shown the need for 
flexibility. The President haj suggested a half billion dollars more 
for Head Start i am very pleased with President Bush on that, and 
I think he deserves cred tor that. It makes our job easier when 
the President is behind as in that fashion— but would you agree 
that W8 should allo^v local ,enries to retain that flexibility as to 
age and who they would s? e? 

Mi Stokes. I certainly agree with that, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think tvicause ilead Start has been such a successful program, we 
are very reluctant to ask ourselves how is Head Start relating to 
everything else we are trying these days. We are afraid, I think 
rightfully, that if we start talking about a larger picture, we will 
lose sight and somehow it will fade out of the picture, but I think 
we are in an era now where we must see how Head Start relates to 
other efforts. And my hope is that ten years from now, if we are all 
here again talking about this, that Head Start will have a much 
larger dimension. 

Let's keep the words, since everybody likes Head Start so well, 
. 't s build on Head Start and Lhink pbout an early comprehen.^ive 
child program that gets families out if poverty with very early 
intervention. I think we have to broaden our vision, we have to 
think about how local operators can bring in other funds. 

It is so terribly difficult, as others have testified, to do that. 
Every piece of the fragmented welfare system has its bureaucratic 
constitUv.^ncy, and we really jeopardize our local organizations if we 
try to integrate funding. 

I tell you that with expert testimony. We have done it, and it has 
been a ferocious battle for us every step of the way. We need, we 
need your leadership in providing at the legislative level tremen- 
dous creative flexibility. 1 think if we have that, we will bring addi- 
tional resources into Head Start in addition to what we are able to 
provide, and build a stronger program that begins early and that 
goes beyond what we usually think is the ending for this model. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Ms. Dillon, how important do you think the training 
element for Head Start is, how important is that to the success of 
the program? 

Ms. Dillon. Chairman Kildee, Congresswoman ""oeld, I think 
that training is absolutely integral to the ongoing uccess of the 
Head Start program, not only in terms of staff, but in terms of par- 
^nt5 as well. We have a unique situation in the area that I am 
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from in that because the last quarter ends in December, our unem- 
ployment rate m the Twin Cities is 2.9 percent. What we have in 
our area is job availability and unemployment, but the people who 

avaiEr'' ""^ ^'^''^^ ^^^^ ■'^'^^ ^^^^ 

We have put a great deal of emphasis in our particular local pro- 
gram on training from entry level kinds of tracing like I men- 
tioned in terms of early childhood for parents, we are a case man- 
ager for the state, voluntary welfare reform program, we case man- 
aged Head btart parents to get them into lonrr-term training and 
education opportunities. 

Our philosophy is that you can have the most wonderful compre- 
hensive service on earth, b.it if you don't get parents self-sufficient 
and off of dependent kinds of funding, you are going to lose over 
he ong haul, which directly relates, Mr. Chairman, to this issue of 
local fle.vibility. and local program design. 

A perfect example is my organization, which is a part-time Head 
btart program, and we have designed a mode! in our particular 
community that operates on a split week, rather than a split day, 
so that children get as many hours as is possible, but at the same 
time parents who would come have a week from 9:00 to 3 00 the 
children do. an opportunity to get involved in long-term training 
and education opportunities and GED programs and get the kinds 
of support that they need that will allow them the opportunity to 
initially get their feet wet and ultimately get off of welfare 

I think that the issue of fiexibility is not just the four-year-old 
issue, but also, there has been a great deal of pressure on our orga- 
nizations throughout the country over the last decade to confme 
our programs to a standardized modal of four half-days a week, and 
It wil! be vek-y destructive to the kind of work that local grantees 
are doing We have got very different needs in our local communi- 
ties, and to design training programs in my community is very dif- 
erent than to design training in the West Virginia community 
that you heard about earlier We have very different needs and dif- 
ferent populations. 

Sol think they are both very important. 

Mr KiLDEE. I think Ms. Unsoeld and I would both agree that we 
have to put somewhere in the authorization language some way 
where programs aren't discriminated against because they cost a 
ittle bit more or favored because they cost less or don't meet a cer- 
tain modd that may be the model that was the hit parade model 
with the Department over there. So I think that will help us as we 
develop, that will be not only the dollar amount, but as we are able 
to put language in this authorization bill 

pn!iLPpT- ^^"'^ i^'- Chairman, if I may, actually within the 
current f ederal performance standards the allowance is already 
there for local program de.signs, it is a movement and a deviation 
from those existing standards. 

Mr, KiLDEE. And what happens, they have a bias of a certain 
thing and you begin to find out what their bias is. so you often 
have to ma:ce your application as close to their bias as possible, so 
we have to see what creative way we can minimize this 

Mrs. Unsoeld. I just want to thank this panel also, not only for 
what you have taught us. but for the additional inspiration you 
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have given us, because we still have a job ahead to not only reau- 
thoriae the program in the way that we feel you have all suggested, 
but also to get the necessary dollars. So thank you for your help in 
this effort. 
Mr, Stokes. Good iuck with your work. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I'oday has been a historical day for Head Start. I 
think this has been a fantastically good hearing and I am going to 
disseminate the testimony widely, because I think that you really 
helped us focus on what Head Start has done, what it must contin- 
ue to do, and what we must do in the authorization bill to make 
sure that it is a program that is dynamic, taking care of the needs 
of a changing society; and I think you really focused well, all the 
witnesses here today, and I really thank you, 

Stephen, you and I will contact one another from time to time, 
okay? 

Mr, King, I hope so. Thank you very much. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Keep the record open for two weeks for additional 
testimony. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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The Junior Lsague of Jackson, Inc. 

fo*t OffKt 6oi <709 

March 1^ 1990 



Representative Dale KikJee. Cha*rman 
Human Resources SubCommrttee 
Health, Education, and Labor Committee 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D C. 205t5 

Dea/ Representative KiWee. 

As the committee considers the annual reauthonzation of Head Start »egislation, I want to bnng to your 
attention the possibility of incorporating Wssoun's -Parents as Teachers' (PAT) as an expansion of 
existing Head Start service I feel certain you and your staff are well acquainted with the ments of 
PAT, however. I am unsure if you realize that m addition to being an outstanding program PAT can 
^so be incorporated into existing programs as a program component. The Junior League of Jackson 
Inc through The Center for Family Education, Inc (CFE), has been worthing with our local Head Start' 
agency to expand this model into our community 

CFE IS a prp/ate not-for-profit agency based on a model of family development that seeks to provide 
ongoing support for families from a child's birth to independence (See attached) CFE operates under the 
two-fold purpose of delivenng service to a designated high nsk neighborhood m such a way as to 
become a program model The initial CFE programming effort was a three and four year old preschool 
^t"^ !! ^ immediate educational and econom«: impact such a program can make as demonstrated by 
Head Start. We are, therefore, similarin population and programming to Head Start programs By 
mcofporating PAT mto our sen^ice. we are providing our 'hard to reach' families a parent 
empowemient program that might otherwise be unobtainable 

Our expenence. venfied by Uzbeth Schoor in W,hin Our RgflCh «s that familie? require support at each 
phase of transition and are particularfy receptive to new learning at chikJbirth. We use PAT with its 
0-06 month target population as foundat,on of our servK:fi to families and first used it with families 
of children we were serving m the PreSchool. With the documented results of PAT we are sure that 
other siblings in these families will come to us as competent three year olds fram confident parents 
ready for additional growth in a preschool setting Importantly, using the model for 'Parents as 
Teachers m the Child Care Setting.' existing personnel are trained as Parent Educators rather than 
additional employees hired, thus, sen^ice is ennched and benefits multiplied while cost is kept to an 
absolute minimum. ^ 

In ctosing * must stress that PAT is a program for all families a program shown to be.5U£fissIuUQ 
SgUgfljlhf^nfih Umn affecting „^ family I hope you will enter our comments into the Hearing 
Record so they may be property cons,'jered 

Sincerely. 



C/dane Patterson Boykin {_J 
Executive Director. CFE 
Member, Junior League of Jackson 
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PROGRAM DESIGN BASED ON THE FAMILY DEVELOPMENT MODEL OF THE CENTEH FOR FAMILY EDUCATION, INC. 



STAGE OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


CHILD* 

(PIAGET) 


PARENT 
(GAUNSKY) 


SUMMARY . CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHILD* AKOPARENT** 


COMPONENTS OF PROGRAM DESIGN 


Suge I 
Prcconcepoon 
Birih 


NA 


Ihe Image Maker 


CHILD- 1 V 

PARENT Preparing for pareaibood by seomf jmage of 
what chJdi parent, (amjiy wJI be Uke 


Target pregnant women <and mates) focusing on reabstic goil 
setung m addiuon to traditional nucruion. health and child de- 
vej<^pmem. 


Stage 2 
Birth ' 

18/24 mctiths 


Senson'Motor 


Nununng 


CHELD- DeveJop.n| five sense: and motor $1q11i 
PARENT- Esubbshing iiuchneni lo chJd 


rocus on parent/child acovities based on child's physical, 
emotional, cognitive developmcil. Hrovide conunuaJ assess- 
mentof developmental milcnocws and offer refenal ffeaanent 
resources as indicated. 


Suge 3 
18/24 mowhs- 
4/5 ye«rx 


Preconcepiual 


Authonty 


CHILD- Depending on pereeptxm in problem solving. 

lumg language egoantncally. 
PARENT: Determinuif scope of (hor authonty defining 

child's behavior, lod feeding into the chiUis 

emerging idenoty 


Provide language rid. programs Frame behavior for later 
school success Offer parents insvucuon in posiove discipluie 
(cchAtques. Concentrate on development o>' posiuve self image 
in both child and parent. 


Suge 4 
4^ yean - 
7/8 vean 


Intuiuve 


Literpreuuve 


CHZLD* Making tranuuon from peicepoon 10 reason- 
ing skiUs, expanding use of Unguage. 

PARENT: Interpreting worldiochUd providing access to 
skills and mformano'i, evaluating and rede- 
signmg parenting lelationship 


CcKinue 10 provide Unjuxge nch programs with an K&kd 
emphasis on decision nuking skills Offer parent educauon in 
eomtnunKaoons skills and school success 


Suge 5 
7/8 yzan > 
11/12 years 


Concrete 


Interpreuuve 


CHILD Solving problem vyigh identified (Ejects. 

increasing abiiir^ follow lulcs 
PARENT Continuation of St4»e 4 


Iivoease the opponunities for children lo pinicipaie m group 
acu vines. ie..cUibs. teams, scouts Encourage parent participa- 
tion with child's acuviues and continue parent educaoon in 
school success a.-vlcomfflunicatx>n skills Provide experiences 
that encourage decision making with an emphasis on develop- 
ing values 


Suge 6 
11/12 years - 
15'16 years 


Formal 


Iricrdcpcndcnt 


CHILD Solving prr/Olems by a^^ying logic and con- 
sidenng different combination oi faaor^. Iin- 
genng egocentnc behavior 

Parent Rcdefmmg relatiocship to accommodate de 
pendence/independcrtce 


Provide mentors or peer-based programs in order to give the 
child the opponunity loevaluate life expeneoces from various 
pojtts of view Provide parent/child activities and experiences 
that encourage the development of new relauon ships 


Suge 7 


Forma] 


Depanme 


CHILD- Increasing independence. 
PARENT Evaluating cper^cnce and establishing new 
relauon ships 


Focus on social, vocational, and edxaoon goals that prepare 
child 10 reenter the family as a Suge 1 adulL 


•AAOi,ii)»*ctfut«il>r*iietnmtiifnaitii^UKi*t*mu»i^lt»thml^ \a» Yak. 
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SOCIETY FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Office of the PresiJcm 
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statml: t of 
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H: M> START RH M'TiiOR 1 ? ^ T ION' 



SlB^lITTfP TO 
TH. HONORAHLC DALE KILUHi:, CHAIR 

St B'-')MMrTTE:F ':\ hlm^x rlsolrces 
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MARCH 2, 1990 



STM^iMIAT or 
PK. r. BEHHY BRAZELTON 

i\ srppo!<r or 

Hi \0 blART REAL THORIZAT ION 



\w' t el.-tu .It »' ' St.irt's S;l\L'r \nn i v »• t r\ this )*:^ti, I 

An ♦»st><.. :.t]l'. ha. r V : > huvv po\^»jrfui H^'.id Star» iias been 

<lf*r.<iiis! I .ii I rnj 'I, .'f 1 r. I' i\ *-'n»'ss of i nl i.-r'. .'rU ict» 

{•I j'ji I'is. l'..il(lirnj >u thf* fJtovon ef f ect. iv »'n»*^>5 uf Head Start, 

iti Iui:r; flu- P.ii.-pr CfiiM (.'.'jitfrs ,in<i t h».' Clnhi and F.iniU 

I'*s. ui " Vi "):»ris, ' 'i'* fi-'l'l >f »:MtIy .Miiifihu- 1 intervention 

'•n'.rv.."S ♦ d<Ti< : iti- th.it '^f;-tf:n .j^iins .it t .i i ntb I . 

Tfiis IS [Jti'i ui.il\ f ; a.' fni hil(irr»ii at iisk in<l th<»xi* 

t hf'v iii't't sh )u up UM* . ] late : 1 lli nxj oi »*.iriy idu 1 e<»< r?n< ^ and 
t i.' ' 't<M'' s I tu u: n"ifssu.!\ m t h" s{j»*r i f km 1 I \ t,irq»-led 
< "ji':* i^'* »i 'is. "ft<-n shovv i. - in jM.'as uf s»* 1 f - m.tqe . 

s«-',s«' tjf . i 'f .'t .TV »■ , .ililit\ to b»' ruiti\<Ufd .ind lijlitv » ar*^ 
a;j' lit <vifs" 1 .* .ir»d nt s ai nind th'*n. 

Ill s»' . r;-t»'>:i . ' f*' • ni t b*' orvljirKii d»*M' I - >, i i<»nt t h<* 

t i: V*' ' ^ 'bill "n r , ; . : tit • i .i v #• • v n< \s»m ful iiiSs ; . n f hat 

b - t • ' n f ulf . I l.*d t ' 'i- • . s tr * . 1 u.* ( .< i r!i »l !b*<id St .rt has 

i* ^ ^ fssf :iis b*- : 5»>s i^i. i h i I i '^ri'}.* 'v ai ! 

i - > < J . ,,!-'•.-• ('I' ui i i f.. f , . b. !»! M„ 
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> ■Jllj^l^il'jl^^*^""*' * Wo thl ngton. D .C. 20010 • (202) 939,4993 

The Honorable Dale E Kjidee 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Human Rc50urces 

320 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington, O C 20515 

Dear Mr Chaimun 

On behalf of the National SAFH KIDS Ompaign I would like to commcrd you 
for your role in championing Federal programs that benefit children of all laces 
and economic strata's Your latest contnbution to this effort H R 4l50 Ti.e 
i cad Stan Expansion and Quality Improvement Aa is a bill that will prove 

we af^APP v^^c" '^^^'H^ ^ ^^""^^ for ycari to ....c 

we at SAFE KIDS arc particjiarly ^pprcaauvc and supportive of your efforts to 

°f '"^"^ available to train Head Start teachers These 
aldiuonal training dollars will provide teachers with more tools to ensure the best 
possible experience for the young children enrolled m ->e orogram 

rh ^ """^^^ ^""^"^ SAFE KIDS Campaign was launched bv 

S^^'n^ in'"^"'^ ^''"^^^ "^"^^ Washington. D C It illh. first nauonw^ le 
n?.^ nn'^tf .r*'".''°u"t^ undertaken Unintenuonal mniry is 

" °^ ""^^ °f cojntiy Each year in 

the United States, 8,000 children are kiUcd while at least 50.0CO more aie 
pcrmanenUy disabled Irjury is also one of our most expensive health oroblems 
costing more than 5180 bUlion :c.^ Our National Chaimun dVc EvcrcT 
^^^d™!^,*;' Z^^"" ""^^ ^ '^"^ children m 

Ihfs kinKMo^^d^-"" '''''' ""'"^^"^ ^ "^""^^ ^^'"""^ 

' f!^^-P^°"8«i' mulu.faceted sinjcture ih.( involves program 
a^^' ^^'"^ TT^^ ^^'^'^^S and the media F^ch of 

^chSf Sfh-l?^ '° ^"^^ ^^^dhood inniry motor 

^"^-^"^ <^^--^ ^'-^ falls and 

adni^?h!?^ Iong.tcfm Canyaign arc to raise awareness among parents and 
^h.iih^ ^^'^"^ fa<=^8 children today. To m. ke 

cMdhood injury prc.cnuon a public policy pnonty for fcdenU, <tate and Iccal 

u^rk^^rl^.n''' '° ^i^^*" '"^^^u' -acodents- ^ist happen, and to 

work for changes in products and the Ciivtronmcnt that wUl reduce the causes of 
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Chairman Dale E Kildee 



injur- To reach these goals, the Campaign relies on its nau'onai and local 
grassroots coaiiuons There are currently 85 SAFE KIDS grassroots coaUuons in 37 * 
states and 90 nauonal organizau'ons that have joined the Nauonal Coal'Uon to 
Pre\'ent Childhood Injury (see attached list). 

Unfortunately, a disproportionate share of the unintenuonai injuries occur 
among young children, mmoriues and the economically disadvantaged For 
instance, in 1990 SAFE KIDS will be focusing on ways to reduce hot water tap scaid 
and residential fire injunes Ir 1988, 37,000 children under the age of .4 were 
treated for scald bums, two-thirds of whom were under the age of five. As for 
residenual fires, sixty- five percent of children who die are four years of age or 
vounger Black children are three times more likely to die in a residenual fire than 
are white children 

Head Stan, with its strong parental involvement component, is an excellent 
means for increasing awareness among the most vulnerable of our population - 
kids from economically disadvantaged households. As I menuoned above, SAFE 
KIDS IS in the process of developing a safety and health curriculum in conjuncuon 
with the Administration for Children, Youth and Families and the Office of 
Maternal and Child Health m the Department of Health and Human Services. This 
cumculum will be an important training tool for Head Start teachers, but also will 
be interacuve to allow the children and parents m the program to use the 
curnculum outside of the Head Start center We will be sure to share our 
curriculum with you and the staff of the Subcomminee when it is completed 

Mr Chairman, I also want to commend you for the program imprc/ement 
section of the bill Your provision of additional resources to mitigate the cntical 
issneG mat Head Start centers are hang - salancs, staffing and training - is indeed 
cnjcial to the program conunuing to provide a quality preschool cxpenence for 
our nati'^n's children 

You can rest assured that the Nauonal SAFE KIDS Campaign, our 85 grassroots 
coaliuon and the Nauonal CoaliUon to Prevent Childhood Injury wiU be nard at 
work to ensure umeiy passage of H R 4150 Thank you agam for your efforts on 
behalf of those least able to help themselves - our children 



Sincerely, 




o 
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. WEST CAP 

west Central Wisconsin Community Action Ag ency. Inc 

626 Second Street. PO Box 308 Glenwood City. W! 54013-0308 
1-800472«U(Wk* Only) • (7l5»65^271 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 



February 26, 1990 
TO- House Eaucat:on & Labor Subcorroitte on Human Resources 

F-!: Patrick Hcrrxges, Executive Director 
West Central Wisconsin CAA, inc. 
Glenvcod City, WI 54013 

RE: H'yad Start Reauthorizagion 

Ky testimony addresses three related issues: 

1. the need to focus on parent training and involvcnent; 

2. flexibility to design local Iv-aooropri ate service ootiorw; 

3. the need to focus on verv voung children . 

1- The Head Start /ct appropriately recognizes parents as the "priitary 
educators" of their children. An early childhood intervention program 
that focuses exclusively on contact with children and ignores the 
training of parents will fail o£ its purposes. The 20 hours per weex 
of child-m-center experience are easily dominated by the m-hxne 
experiences of children. 

But proposed regulations at 45 CTR 1306 will establish child 
gontact as the basic and nearly exclusive method of stardardizing Head 

-art attendance measureiwnts. vh .<»«bUity of parent contact as 
an attendance standard will be reRCved. In light of Head start's 
historic recognition of the role of the parent, and in light of 
contenporary research that supports that recognition, reauthorizing 
legislation should specifically allow parent -focused prot -ara to 
include developmental contact with pare.its as an attendance treasure . 
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Herriges Testimony, Page Two 
The proposed 45 CFR 1306 will also restrict Head Start agencies as 
regards "service delivery options". The proposed Rule would allow 
only tw options: the four-day Center-based option (again, focused on 
child contact); and the Home-based option. It would eliminate "split 
sessions" and "variations in center attendance" that are currently 
allowed. 

This Rule will inpact severely on rural programs that are parent- 
focused. In a rural area where distances from hoine-to-cpnt«r are 
great (e.g. up to 30 miles) it is cost-ef fective^-^r exanple, to 
transport children ar<^ their parent to the C iter two days per weex, 
alternating with othf child-and-parent groups. This option allows 
Parent EJcJucators to worJc with adults while Early Childhood Specialists 
w^rk with children. It also allows structured parent-child 
interaction, thus combining the values ot Center and Home-based 
options. For this option to exist, parent contact as an attendance 
measure needs to be allowable; the Act and the Rules need to allow 
creative solutions to local service delivery problens. 

The Administration is currently focused on providing services to 
four-year old children. But studies of early childhood intervention 
strategies show that wdtk with very young children (ages 0-3) is by 
far the most effective icf . Burton Wiite, Leik and chalkley at the U. 
of Minnesota, and many others.) Withm Head Start there exists a 
Program Account for the Parent-Child Center program, which serves 
children 0-3 and their families. This program ought to be expandec 
by the reauthorizing legislation, and the Mministrative trend of 
serving prinwurily four-year olds in Head Start should be constrained. 
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committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Hearing March 2» 1990 

TESTIMONY OF HAROLD L. HODGKINSON 

I would like to make brief comments concerning the reauthorization 
of the Head Start Act, then move on to a consideration of an 
Iroportffnt. national objective which i believe the committee can 
foster . 

The reauthorization comments are brief, because there is every 
reason to believe that Head Start has been a maJor success in 
allowing young ch i Idren, born into conditions that virtually 
guarantee failure, to rise above their environment. Compa-ed tc 
control groups, the Head start children at age 19 are twice as 
likely to have a job, a third more likei^ to have graduated from 
high school, twice as likely to be enrol*ec ir college, aoout, half 
as likely to have be'»n arrested, and half as likely to be or. 
welfare. As a result, the tax dollar invested in Head start SAVES 
the taxpayer over $7 in later services (jails, drug detox centers, 
unemployment, payments) which the Head Start children will not 
need. No better Investment awaits the American taxpayer. 

We are beginning to understand the vital relationship between 
education and other social systems. During the past year, i have 
explored the relat io'^ship between education and crime, with some 
Interesting results. S»,atf;s vary widely in their rate of high 
school drop-3utB, from 38 percent In Florida to 9 percent In 
Minnesota. But there is a consistent relationship between the 
ability of a state to graduate youth from high school and a low 
crime rate. Conversely, the state's with high drop-out rates have 
high crime rater. In fact, OVER 80 PERCENT OF AMERICA'S ONE 
MILLION PRISONERS ARE HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS- The correlation 
between being a high school drop-out and becomlna a prisoner is 
roughly similar to the correlation between being a smoker and 
contracting lung cancer. 

Third grade teachers report with astonishing accuracy their 
ability to foretell which of their young charges will later run 
atoui of tne law - tney can predict with up 80 percent 
correctness. If that is the case, then third grade is toe late to 
intervene effectively, as much of the damage has already beer, 
done. The evidence is overwhelming that the best point of 
intervention is the point of PREVENTIOI;, net, "cure", and that 
point is at the Head start level of age 3-4. Prevention costs the 
taxpaye. about $3,300 a child in Head start versus "cure" for 
prisoners at over $20,000 per prisoner on average, (state rates 
vary considerably. Prison programs are not efficient. In thjt Gj 
percent of released prisoners are back In 3all for serious crlces 
within tn^ee yeare, and the younger the prisoner the more likely 
they are to be back In jail. Recidivism is the name of the game. 
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Much of whdl appears to be race Js actually poverty. (Middle ciass 
black chlldrem, raided m euburbs In two parent tamllles In wnlch 
one or both are college graduates behave almost exactly like white 
children raised ir the aame environment). Equalize environment and 
race decreases In Its ability to predict a child's future. At the 
moment in the US, 23 percent of our youngest children 'age 0-5) 
are living below federal poverty levels. No other NATO nation has 
anything remotely like this level of poverty among young children. 
(About 40 percent cf the poor In this country are children, IC 
percent are elderly). 

It becomes Increasingly apparent that ve must reduce poverty among 
young people If we as a nation are to avoid eating our seed corn. 
The best way to <3: this is (a) to maKe aure that every child whc 
shows up at the kindergarten door on the first day Is healthy, 
well fee, and ready to learn by having a supportive home 
environment. (Mors that 30 percert o£ young people today do not 
fit this description), we owe this to the school. But (b) we must 
make sure that virtually every child graduates from high school in 
the nation. The scnool owes this to uc. If one look* at young 
families with adults under 25 and containing chll3ren, the poverty 
rate for families where there Is a h' ■'h school diploma holder le 
18. S%., where there is no high dlplor .n '^'Iie nouse, the poverty 
rate is doubled tc 36. 5\ 

The best SINGLE point of Intervention to brln^ about a malor 
Increaoe In high school graduation rates Is Head start. But 1 
believe that Is not enough, which gets ir.e to my second point. If 
wt look at the communities that have taken on the task of-*reducing 
drop-outs to near zero by 1995 (Oreeley, Colorado and Springfield, 
Missouri come to mind as two among many), a new strategy Is 
emerging - THE COORDINATION OF COMMUNITY YOUTH RESOURCES WITH THE 
CHILD AT THE CENTEi: . Even at the state level, we see more joint 
hearing across state legislative committees, more joint tet>tlmony 
from state agency anC department heads, more buoget awrds ade 
acrr^s departments . 

The reason for these actions Is clear. There will be no major 
Increase In either federal or state funding sources. Those who 
count on a "pejce dividend" to solve our educational Investment 
Issues are unduly optimistic. At the moment, our federal programs 
for youth are reaching a very small percent of the target groups - 
aDouv one In five eligible Head start children are In programs, a 
figure the Busn increases will not cnange significantly. Chapter 
One I.* reaching bA\ of eligible children. Title XX social services 
block grants are down 32% from 1981-88 and AFDC Is reaching 60\ c£ 
eligible children In 1986, down from 72% In 1979. 

That being the case, local and state leaders are beginning a new 
process - to better Integrate and articulate the youth resourct-s 
we have at our disposal In order to maximize their Impact, (if you 
win, this is Increasing the "productivity" of youth services 
investments ) . 
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Big city, state and federal governments have evolved Into a series 
o£ relationships between executives (President, governor, mayor), 
legislators and department and agency heads » Legislative 
coRU&lttees often have budgetary and program oversight over 
agencies and departments, but limit that oversight to the area ol 
the committee's responsibility. The fact that you cannot teach a 
hungry child Is Immediately divided into two committees - 
education and nutrition. The fact that you cannot teach a 8ICK 
child becomes an issue for the education and the health 
committees. As a result, agencies and departments, realizing how 
their appropriations are developed, have learned to tailor their 
programs to the limits of the oversight committees, a clear case 
of tall wagging dog. Attempts to Integrate prograni resources 
across oversight committees have resulted in some amazlnq high 
wire acts with frequent crashes on the part of agency and 
department heads at the city, state and federal iev«i. 

While Director of the National institute of Education during the 
Ford adn Inlstratlon, I discovered that soree o£ our most Important 
findings (mothers who smoked during pregnancy were more likely to 
give birth tc slcK <^nd premature babies who often became 
handicapped and were eligible for 94-142 programs, would often 
have given birth to healthy babies v sq would become good learners 
If the mothers haci stopped smoking during pregnancy) could not 
properly be conveyerl to Congress because at least four committees 
were involved. My concern was for children who could not reach 
their educational potential because of factors they were not 
responsible for, bet the way In which the federal system has 
developed made It Impossible to put the child FIRST, at the center 
of the analysl s . 

My suggestion to the Subcommittee Is this: In a variety of ways, 
budgetary strateglss included, we must begin to develop some new 
patterns of articulating our youth r«tsources by encouraging 
agencies and departments at all levels to collaborate when 
feasible, putting the child/family at the middle c£ our 
organizations. V': all serve the same client. 

This may sound eas>, but it is not. it means that city, state and 
federal turf will be transgressed in many cases. It means that the 
existing reward system (agency heads who keep their personnel 
slots and budgets up are successful) will have to become more 
performance-basei, leac*ers (mayorc, governors and Presidents) will 
have to Knock heads and encourage agency and department heads to 
collaborate in specific ways, and monitor the results more 
carefully than in the past. We need to make better use of the 
resources we have, and to tailor those resources to the needs of 
specific people, whos^ needs are usually in MULTIPLES. (Poverty, 
hunger, sickness and school failure usually go together). 

Although most poor people in the US are white, the chances arc 
much greater that minorities will be poor, Poverty Is the coree 
condition for many of tne other factors we have discussed. In the 
future, the potential for increased ycuth pcverty is based on the 
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increased minority percentage among our youth, £rom the current 
level o£ 30% of 8chool-a9e youth to an anticipated 39% shortly 
after the year 2OO0. (14 states will have to deal with the problem 
of what to call ♦'minorities" when they are more than half). The 
data suggest that between 1985 and 2,000, Increases In our youth 
population will be as follows: 

2.4 million more Hispanic children in 2000 than In 19eS> 
1.7 million more black children 

463,000 more ''other" children (Asian/American Indian, Middle East) 



4.5 million more minority children 
60,000 more white children. 

Anyone thln)(lng that we can concentrate America's future on the 
60,000 Increase c£ white children and ignore 4.S million more 
minority children probably needs psychiatric evaluation. The most 
poverty-pr one group of youth is increasing 75 times faster than 
the white group.. 

Certainly we must reduce the current poverty rate of the youngest 
children down from 23% This will mean some sort of youth policy 
for the nation. Head Start can help. Indeed, it Is a model for 
resource integrat Ion, in that there Is a health care, nutrition 
and family participation dimension within the Head Start program. 
Fully funding Head Start would cost about $10 Billion. There Is In 
existing Federal budgets somewhere likt $2 Billion, although it Is 
spread across a very wide variety of agencies, from military to 
labor. In existing state budgets, there could be foind something 
like (6 Billion, spread across an equally wide chasm of agencies. 
By a display of leadership from Governors, Presidents and even 
mayors, we could fully fund Head Start-type programs to reach the 
2.5 million eligible children. But this can only be done if we 
achieve a new level of resource coordination at the various levels 
of government. If it can be done at the local level (where the 
''rubber meetn the road'* and actual clients are served) It is 
feasible to consider at the other levels as well. Given the dearth 
of new rerourctS/ we have no other choice., 



Harold L. Hodgkinson, Director 
center for Demographic Policy 
Institute for Educational 



Leadership 

Washington, DC 
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NAIIONAL AM.IANCh Oh BUSINh.SS 



STATRMBNT FOR THB RBCOBD OF 
WILLIAM H. KOLBERG 

ON BEHALF OF THE 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINBSS 

BEFORE THE 
SUDCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEB ON EDUCATION AND LAdOK 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ON "THE BENEFITS OF EARLY CH'r.DHOOD EDUCATION AND THE 
HEAD STARl PROGRAM" 



MARCH 2, 1990 



The National Alliance of Business i an independent, business-ledi non- 
profit corporation whose mission is 'o increase private sector trtinlni* 
and job opportunities for economic Jly disadvantaged and long-term 
unemployed individuals by building and strengthening public/private 
partnerships of business, government, labor, education, and community- 
based groups. 
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TTATBIIBNT FOR THB RECORD OF 
WtLUAIC H. KOLBBRQ 
ON BEHALF OF THB 
NATIONAL ALUANCI OF BUSINESS 
BEFORE fHE 
SUBCOMMITTBB ON mUAH RSIOURCBS 
COmmTBE ON EDUCATION AFD LABOR 
U. S. HOUSE OF RBPRE8BNTATIVBS 
ON "THE BENEFITS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND THE HEAD START 

PROGRAir 



It is a pleasure to submit a statement to the Subcommittee during its deliberations 
on the Head Start program to reinforce the increasing importance of investing in early 
childhood education. 

I am WiUiani H, Kolberg, President, of the Nationrl Alliance of Business. 

The AHii ice has followed closely the woric of our business colleagues at the 
Committee for Economic Development (CED) on early intervention stra'^^gies and their 
impact on chiidhooO development. It Is a pleasure to join with them in urging greater 
atter.t'on by the federal government to this critical component of economic and social 



CEO has provided leadership within the business co.nmunity on this issue beginning 
with their reports <?:itltled 'Children in NeecT and "btvtsting in Our ChUdrm," CED has 
not only educated the business community and the general public about th% importance 
of preschool education and health care, but also has argued convincingly for pursuing a 
strategy of prevention in public policy. 

We recognize how critical early childhood education can be. It has a direct Impact 
on social skills, educational achievement, and self esteem. We at the Alliance see 
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investments in early childhood programs, hke Head Start, as an important weapon in the 
fight against the problems of school dropouts, drug abuse, crime, and teenage pregnancy. 
The dollars are well spent, if we can make headway on the problems that seem to plague 
at-risk youth. It has fSe potential, over the long term, of allowing us to redirect limited 
federal dollars tha otherwise might have to b- spent on "second chance" systems to 
repair the damage that could have be ?n prevented, 

I would like to bring another recent report to the Subcommittee's attention. The 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development issued a report entitled "Turning Fntntsi 
Preparing Amtrican Youth for the 2lst Century." It examines the compHx problems 
faced by early adolescents, especiPlly 10 15 year oid^ is report graphically 
illustrates the education, soc si, and health issues faced ' Idren who live in 
impoverished conditions from birth. The documented exam, s point out the problems 
that could have been avoided i: we had pursued a stronger national policy for early 
prevention and intervention. It does not take an expert to conclude tliat we compound 
the costs by trymg to repair problems that could have been prevented iii the first p ace. 

The President >f the Alliance and CED co-c!iair the Business Coalition for 
Education Reform, comprise jf all the major national business organizations, {This 
coalition includes American Business Conference, Black Business Council, The Business 
Roundtable, ChamDer*^ Commerce of the United States, Committer for Economic 
Development, TheC4o?ef«ii#eW National Alliance of Business, National Assoc.iion 
of Manufacturers,' and \he U,^^RniC Chamber of Commerce). 

The fact that all of thes*' business organizations have come together and have 
made a lo-^g term commitment to work on what h( w become "national" issues of 
educational quality and Achievement demonstrates he urgency that we . the business 
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community ittach to p paring people to take full advantage of life's opportunities in 
this society. 

In the Coalition's initial public statement we said: 



We» the leaders of the major national business organizations} call on the 
nation to make a commitment to provide every child with a quality education 
that will prepare him or her to become a productive and well-informed 
citizen who can actively participate in the economic and civic life of the 
nation. 



The statement goes on to list six key items on the Coalition agenda for action. One of 
which is the need for this nation to: 

...invest in early prevention and intervention strategies to help children at 
risk become ready for school and to help their parents become better skilled 
at supporting their educational needs. We need to financially support 
programs that focus on preschool education, such as Head Start, and prenatal 
care for poor women. We recognize there is a budget crisis in this nation. 
Our goal must be to find the necessary resources to support these kinds of 
programs, such as Head Start, and move towards full funding by the year 
2000. 



Recently, the President proposed a related national goal in his State of the Union 
m*»^<age, developed jointly with the Governors* Task force on Education, stating that 
"By the year 2000, all children In America will start school ready to learn." The 
Governors are in town today and tomorrow to ratify such a goal along with several other 
national education goals. If the goal is adopted, the real challenge is to put our words 
into action. 



Our hope Is that the goal will be narrowly defir-d to mclude only education, 
but also to include health, nutrit.on, and socta* services required to prepare children for 
school. It wculd be common sense for ^r.-* natior. to make a larger initial investment in 
the resources of its children. 
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I am plcued that the President's requests a $S00 million increase for Head Start in 
his fiscal year 1991 budget. The Alliance fully supports that recommendation. But, it 
Should be put in context. I would say that It represents an Important first step toward 
fuU funding over the course of the deeade. 

Many of us in the busmess community support a strategy that advocates full 
funding for early intervention programs, particularly Head Start, before the year 2000. 
By full funding, wc mean enough funds to serve all disadvantaged youth who would be 
eligible for the program. 

The current appropriation for fiscal year 1990 is about $1.4 billion. The request of 
the President would brmg fiscal yri»r 1991 funding to about $1.9 billion for the four year 
old cohort. To fully fund an enriched Head Sfrt program that could serve 3. 4, and 5 
year olds, funding by the end :.f the dtcade would be in the range of $6 billion to S7 
billion, according to the besX estimates ivailable based on current population surveys. 

That represents a substantial investment by anyone's measure. l*m sure it would be 
an Jssue for Congress in the current fiscal environment. However, increases could be 
made gradually between now and the year 2000. I would argue also that we are at a 
point where the costs could be shared v%ith the States. The Federal government got into 
Head Start 25 years ago almost by happenstance, because of a tremendous need among 
poor children, and because available research could propose an effective model to try. 
Since then, the program has proven itself over and over, but the Federal government has 
largely borne full responsibility for il. We know that about 30 states have enacted 
various types of preschool programs, 9 of which are designed to supplement Head Start. 
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Now, with the governor! recognizing a naticniil goaJ related to early childhood 
education, and with the states having primary responsibility for public educallon, perhaps 
we could move to a greater level of shared respcnsibllity in Head Start, that would edjc 
closer to full funding for the eligible population. There is precedent In virtually every 
other program of federal assistance to education. The closest comparison is me federal 
Chapter l program, which covers poor children m the early years of elementary school. 
In which costs are shared with the states. 

!♦ Is ^r understanding that ilmited funding and practical necessity has confined the 
Head Start program to serving four year olds, which raises another issue for us. There 
are no statutory limitations for serving children from age 3 through 5, but funding ieveks 
have forced most programs to concentrate on four year olds. Kindergarten is almost now 
universal for 5 year olds, but in those states where kindergarten is not provided and 
where evidence suggests that the gams made at age four .n Head Start are not reinforced 
or preserved tn regular kindergarten, services should be available to 5 year old*. This 
makes it more important, iQ^^ny view, that full funding of Head Start be based on the 
assumption that services would be made available at least from age 3 through 5 to enable 
eligible children to be ready for school. 

In our work with the Business Roundtable's education initiative oier the past 
several months* the Alliance has convened nine different groups of experts from a 
variety of fields and roles .n education and business to discuss an appropriate business 
role in education reform. I mention this only to make a point that in virtually every one 
of these day-long panels, the critical importance of early childhood and preschool 
education, and the linkage of education and social services in urograms like Head Start, 
was reinforced by different experts. 
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There tfe mir.y benefits to the Head Starl progrtm that are difficult to meuure 
and are not captur3d by standardized tests. Parental involvement, and the broad range 
of medical, nutritlonaU and social scvices are hallmarks of the pro^am^s success. We 
are convinced, by the work of CED and some of the experts you wi''l hear from today, 
that the program works and that it generates a tremendous ^ Ivid^nd on the d.llar 
invested. 

We are not naive abcut what can be achieved realistically by this one program 
against the complex and destructive forces suffered by children In a culture of poverty. 
Large issues of housing, jobs, medical and child care must be iddresse^l also« But in 
terms of providing children m poverty with a fair chance at an equal educ„ ^nal 
opportunity, the Head Start program has proven itself over the last 25 years. 

In my view, we arc moving out of an era during which Individual, discrete progr&ms 
can be enacted and run effretively for each identifiable problem, with each program 
having Its own administrative structures, funding, and regulations. We are entering an 
era In which the knowledge we have gained from that experience can provide a better, 
more integrated approach to service delivery. In an ideal world perhaps, we could take 
programs like Hea^ Start, aimed at preschool children, the Follow Through program 
which barely surviv is as a demonstration program aimed at picking up where Head Start 
leaves off, the Even Start program which provides literacy and training to parents with 
their children ages 1 through 7» and the Chapter 1 program in the early years of 
elementary school, and integrate them into a single, comprehensive strategy for early 
childhood education with the full range of education, family, and social services. That Is 
a bold step to initiate quictdy, but I am cor..inced it is the direction we must n^Jrsue. 
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Let me eloie by saying that the Alliance hopes to work closely with the Congress 
to assure the improvement and expansion of the Head Start program, and other early 
prevention and Intervention strategies. I am convinced that this program is an important 
component for developing attitudes and skills necessary for life- long success among 
those served* I think I cari speak for my business colleagues In saying that it is a critical 
investment In our economic future as we enter a new era of global competition based on 
technical competence and workforce quality. The Alliance, as well as other national 
business organizations, will continue our efforts to Improve the quality of American 
public education and enhance America's ability to remain competitive and productive In 
today's world markets. 
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MEMORANDUM 



To* Rcprcscntaiivc Dale E Kildcc, Chainnan 

U 5- House of Rq)Tc$entativcs 
Committee on Education aad Labor 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

From Anne Mitchell 

Research Division^ 
Bank Street College of Education 

Date. March 9. 1990 

Re Reauthorization of Head Start 



In response to questions directed to me by your staff, I h-'ve prepared these 
comments for the record Based equally on my concern « a auzcn for 
strengthening the Head Start program and on the facts and findings from our 
research on prekindergancn programs, I urge you to consider the following as you 
reauthorize Head Start 

Coordmatton 

Based on our study of services for prekindergarten aged children m all fifty states, it 
IS clear that every state has a number of simultaneous (though unfortunately not * 
overlapping) coordmation efforts aimed at young children. The pnmary ones, 
extant in nearly every state, are committees related to Pan H of PL 99-457 and 
committees charged with review/revision of day care reflations Some stales 
require coordination efforts in either plaiming or operation of their staie-ftinded 
prekindergarten programs. The best models of coordinauon (or better, 
collaboration, i.e.. working together) are those that require coordination as a 
condition of fundina, link local level with state level coordination activities, dearly 
specify which staksholders must be involved at both levels, take a broad view of 
potential stakeholders, and involve these stakeholder groups early and continuously- 
-throuehout the process from program design to operation to evaluation (and re- 
design) 

Collaboration is a messy business that is difficult for the federal goverrmient lo 
affect except by example or through requirements. For example, having the US 
DOE work closely with HHS in planmnE new early childhood efforts, or having all 
new legislation dearly reference how it fits with (i.e^ fills gaps, extends, strengthens) 
existing federal prekindergarten programs or funding sources would be good models 
for states to emulate. 

The other means is by mduding requirements to coordinate in the language of a// 
bills that have anything to do with early childhood. An excellent example is the call 
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for coordination included in the Family Support Act. My contacts with states over 
the past year as they have been working to implement the Family Support Act 
dearly show that at the least this provision has made state IV-A agencies more 
aware of a variety of early childhood resources that have the potential to offer child 
care for FS A participants. 

States that have not funded Head Start find it difficult to figure cut who or what to 
coordinate with since there is no state level Head Start contact within the state 
government. States that have funded Head Start obviously have a state agenc>' 
which administers the funds and therefore a state contact with some knowledge of 
Head Start. In states with well-organized Head Start associations, these associations 
have often been the route to coordination w^'lh Head Start. ACYF currently has an 
RFP out which seeks to create a pos.lion within governors' offices to coordinate 
Head Start withstate programs. There is to be one grant awarded per federal 
region. This ought to nelp S9lve the OiOblem of whom to coordinate with. 
Ultimately, each federal regional office may have to take on a more active state- 
focused role in regard to Head Start (and perhaps other federal programs). 

It IS probably not appropriate to require local Head Start agencies to do this type of 
state -level coordinating. Local Head Start programs cannot change how other 
programs/funds operate in their states or communities, but they can certainly be 
required to plan and execute expansion-children served, new locations, longer 
hours^in a collaborative manner. 

A third possibility is to create an incentive (preferably financial) to encourage and 
reward creative state efforts to increase collaboration. Beyond money, our study of 
pre kindergarten coordination/collaboration identified other factors that seemed to 
be associated with efforts that participants judged to be more effective -linked 
state-local activities, specified participants, broad view of stakeholders. For 
collaboration efforts to be judged (and rewarded), the desired outcomes of 
collaboration have to be specified. Outcomes might be increased supply of full- 
working day programs, or more efficient use of existing funds, or decreased 
duplication of services, or better match of new services v'th areas of need (areas 
both m the sense of prperam location and type of service), vi greater numbers of 
children served, or all of these. 

Do states fund Head Start and do those that do want controP 
There are currently 12 states which appropriate fiinds for Head Start programs in 
their states. The total across all states if about $15 million, the amounts and 
purposes of these appropnations vary. About half .jo less than 5500,000. The 
largest is Massachusetts at $4.5 million m FY89. 

A common purpose of these funds is to provide all or part of the required 20 > local 
match for Head Start programs (Alaska, Connecticut, Distnct of Columbia [f jr 
public school Head Stan grantees only], Hawaii, Washington). A second com.-i.op 
purpose is to expand Head Start to serve more children. It is difficult to assess 
exactly how many additional children are served, but the following w ported by 
states (Alaska [1625 additional children served), Maine [724], Mmne »j» f« 
Rhode Island [500)).^ A third purpose, which is becoming more common as the 



Goodman & Brady (1988). The challenge of coordination: Head Start 's 
relattomhip to state preschool inMatives. Newton, MA* Education 
Development Center Page 72. 
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nead biari from the federal government to the states. ^ 

Are siaie-fimded prekmderganen programs equivalent to Head Start'' 
"mnr. • "° u'^"5°c"S'' ^"""^ s«='«e-f"nded>rekindergan^ programs are 
hSrk o?H^.d l^T'- Stan fn pS e 'iTie 

TTie use osZrJ^ .\ '-f''f°^"'='- So"th Carolina); two do not (Texas and Louisiana) 
Head <f,nr r „i^n P^y-^^ologists and social workers s quite common 

workers w re^afo us d m^New ^If' =/^<='^"''"«='"enVogr.r;S soc, 
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California came close to equalling Head Start, and neither include parents in 
policymaking. Transportation is offered about as much in public scnool operated 
Head Start as in these state-ftinded prekindergarten programs, but the destinations 
are different. Prek programs bus oruy between home and school, while some Head 
Start programs also reported that transportation was provided between school and 
another child care settmg. (In our distnct survey, many other aspects of 
prekindergarten services were compared bc^<een state prekindergarten programs 
and Head Start A copy of The District Survey is enclosed.) 

It would be ludicrous to assume that all children who .^^tend a state-fiinded 
prekindergarten program are receiving something raual to Head Start. The onlv 
states which provide procrams that begin to approach the comprehensiveness ot 
Head Start are New Vorlc, California, Washington, and the newest pilot program in 
New Jersey. The«;e four programs served in FY88 a total of 33,450 children, mainly 
four-year-olds (NY (12,000]; CA (19,000]; WA [2,000]; NJ [4501). This is a drop in 
the bucket compared to the nearly 500,OCK) children served in Head Start 
nationwide. No state program is as comprehensive as Head Start. 

Transition between prekindergarten and later schooling 
It is very important to attend to both the process of transitioning children from 
Head Start into kindergarten as well as the pedagogical coherence of approaches to 
learning used in prekindergarten as compared to kindergarten. EJth ot these need 
to be as smooth as possible from the child's perspective. We examined practices in 
kindergarten in those schools whose prekindergarten programs we studied. A good, 
"developmentally appropriate" prekindergarten is no guarantee of similar practice in 
kindergarten. For a complete discussion of our findings in this regard, see pages 
225-230 in Early childhood programs in the public schools. Efforts to improve 
practices and smooth transition in public schools are absolutely necessary if the 
gains that children make m Head Start are to be sustained. Follow Through has 
Been successful at this for over twenty years and deserves to be reauthorized and 
expanded. Any transition efforts included in the reauthorization of Head Start 
ought to build on FoMow Through. In my view, '^ollow Through in particuiai and 
transition efforts in general would be more effective if they were school-wide, 
district-wide strategies, rather than focusing only on those classrooms with Head 
Start graduates enrolled. Many adults other than teachers, such as principals, 
district office staff, staff development specialists, must be involved in projects aimed 
at smoothing transitions for young children. Further, in order for smooth transitions 
to become the Dorm, they must be supported not only from the district office but 
also from the SEA. SEAs should assign personnel to sustain and support LEAs 
efforts at mcreasing continuity for children. One p ^ssible federal role might be to 
create incentives (again, financial are most welcome) that reward particularty 
effective transition projects, especially those that are operating simultaneously and 
connectedly on the state, district and school levels. I urge you to cons'der including 
transition activities in the reauthorization of Head Start. 



I hope these comments have been helpful. Thank you for the opportunity to 
comment on this and other important early childhood legislation. 
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STATE 



HEAD START 

STATE FUNDING 
(FY1988 unless Sf^edfied) 



YEAR BEGUN 



Alaska 


$ 2 7 mJlion 


1977 


Connecticut 


4 


1968 


Distnct of Columbia 


1 1 


1965 


Hawaii 


.3 


1965 


Maine 


19 


1985 


Massachussets 


4.5 


1987 


Minnesota 


20 


1987 


Rhode Island 


4 


1987 


Washington 


5 


1968 


Illinois 


N/A 


1989 


New Hampshire 


225 


1989 


Ohio 


N/A 


1989 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE TIHOTHY J* PENNY 
March 2, 1990 



Thank you for this opportunity to express mf support for the Heed 
Start progran as this coomittee considers ita reauthorization* Last year, 
I introduced leglalation, H*R* 2373, to provide for full funding of Head 
Start. I strongly believe that any funding increases for Head Start vill 
pay off expoaencially down the road* 

President Bush's proposal to increase funding by $500,000 is a 
significant step in the right direction - but we should go further* Full 
funding should be a priority beca'ise Head Start ia more than an educatioa 
program; it addresses other needs as well, such as medical, dental and 
n>ttritional needs* 

Salaries for Head Start teachers lag far behind those of teachers in 
the public school systems. A salary of $12,000 is less than two-thirds of 
what that person would oake teaching kindergarten. In most areas. Head 
Start is not a full year program so Head Start staff aust find other 
employment during the suamrr months or retort to public assistance* It is 
unfortunate Chat many Head Start teachers are lost to other programs 
because of low Head Start salaries. 

There is a great need for affordable day care for children of 
low-income ^'^arents. Without changing the structure and purpoae of the 
Head Start education program, funds should be available for full day 2nd 
summer ire for Head Start children whose parents are working or attending 
a Job training or educational program. 

Further, there have been suggestions for changing the eligibility 
requirements for Head Start par 'Icipants* It Just doesn't make sense to 
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bro*d«Q «llglbllcy tAiea oily 17X of chost curwotly tligibU arc 
parciclpaclof. Strvlog Che most o««dy ihould U our first priority. 

It is htartcaioe to th« aMuot of «tt«atioa Bead Start is ftttiog 
f ro« varioas quarters. I eacourage th« Cowittee to authorize additional 
fuading and Mka adjustments along the Unes of those I ha^e proposed in 
H.K. 2373. 
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HOH 10 HAKE HEAD START A SOUKD PUBLIC ZKVCSmCMT 

TestiiKKiy for the 
Subcoa&itt«e on Human Resources 
Conaittee on £duc 'sn And Labor 
U.S. House of Repi:«BentaUves 

by Lawrence J. Schvelnhart 
High/Scope Educational Research foundation 



Our nation needs to nake high-quality early childhood education 
prograjnc avUleJale to all of its 3- and 4- year- olds living in poverty 
because such progreu&s can make substantial contributions to the development 
of these children. In light of this needr Uus testu&ony maXes six 
rccoaaendatxons for the reauthorization of Head Start, three regarding the 
increase of enrollment capacity and three regarding tlie development of 
program quality. 

1. Expand the part: -tire enrol la^»nt capacity of public preschool 
prograjns for poor children by 400,000 spaces. 

2. Expand the full-tiae enrollment capacity of public preschool 
programs for poor children by 100,000 spaces. 

3. Establish a conmiission to recosmend policies for coordinating early 
childhood care and education programs' 

4 Increase the salaries and benefits of qu/dified Head Start teaching 
staff by 25 percent this year. 

5. Set aside 3 percent ot Head Start £unds for training. 

6. Set aside 1 percent of Head Start funds for research and 
deve] opment , 



Ypsilanti, Michigan 



March 2, 1990 



Suaaary 
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High /Scope and Head Start 
The Hi^h/S^^jpc Educational Rt search Foundation, which 1 rtpreaant. Is a 
ronprotit organization in Michigan vhosa mission is to discover and 
dlsseainat« Knowledge of hu»an development that applies to the care and 
education of young people. The High/Scope Foundation has an excellant 
vantage point on Head Start— cloce to It over the years and yet separate 
from It. Hl9h/Scopc s Perry Preschool study, which deiaonstrat«s the 
potential long-tera nifects ot high-quality programs for yoimg children 
living in poverty, has had a continuing influence on Head Start programs and 
public perceptions oi these programs. Hundreds of Head Start teachars 
throughout the U.S. use the High/Scope Curriculum, an educational approach 
In wtilch teachers en'^ourage young children to initiate and take 
responsibility for t-^'eir cvn learning activities, High/Scope has evaluated 
several Head Start demonstration programs and is now conducting atudy of 
child observation in Head Start classes and is staffing the Head Start 
Research Cooperative Panel, a ^roup of directors who develop and conduct 
research on Head Start. 

HighH}uality> »^ad Htaxt Programs Are a Sound Public XnvestSMnt 
The soundness of our nation's Head Start investment depends on the 
quality of our nation's Head Start programs. Research on the effectiveness 
of programs for young children living in poverty pointa clearly to this 
conclusion. In order to strengthen Head Start programs even as we expand 
thta, we oust now taxe steps to support and ensure their quality. 

Research consistently confirms what coanon sense suggettsi high-quality 
early childhood programs contribute t.o young children's «lop«entj low-* 
quality early chiXdh'>od prograns do not contribute and may even ham their 
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dev€lopMnt« The rttearch has been axtenslv » for young *hlldr«n livlAg in 
poverty, who now constitute 22 percent of ou; nation's children under 5 end 
46 percent of our nation's African- Am riean and Hitpanic/iaerican children 
under S« High-quality •arly childhood progravs will iJBprove their 
intellectual and social development so that they experience Ism failure in 
their early school years. High-quality early childhood progr«M Mke it 
less Xikaly ^t they yill i,«td to be placed in epecial education or held 
back a grade. According to High/Scope 'r Ferry Preschool study and a few 
others, high-quality early childhood prograas can eventually help young 
adults raised 1** Tty to be literate, enp^oyedf and enrolled in 
postsecondary education; 2nd can help prevent thea froa becoaing school 
dropouts, being labeled mentally retarded, being on welfare, and being 
arrested for delinquent offenses and cristos. 

T-utpayorf were fnivnri rn prnflr. «ub3tanUftllV froaa the effects of their 
inve&taent in the Perry Preschool program. In 1989 constant dollars 
discounted at 3 percent, the two- school-year progran in the long run 
provided taxpayers & net return on their investiwnt of $26,796 per 
p&xrticipant, three tines the original invcstaent. These financial benefits 
cane froa savings in special education, crime, and welfare assistance, «nd 
higher tax revenues due to projected increases in lifetime earnings. The 
soaring federal deficit svakes into a crisis our continuing need for 
efficiency in public spending, our need to identify and ioplCMnt least-cost 
altemj.Uves that effectively deal with social problems. Kew early 
childliood spending can be a least-cost alternative. We c<«wiut choose to 
spend nothing; cur c.*io3 • is whether to spend thovisands of dollars per child 
per year now or tens of thousands of dollari later on problems that could 
have been prevented. 
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Even with these extraordtnwry benefit*, sooe have questioned whether 
taxpayers can aXford to »pend the $6,-i3 (in 1989 dollars) per child per 
year opont in tha Perry Pr^.viiool profliw. They point out that Head Start 
spent only $2,672 per child per year in 1989, only 40 percent ot the Perry 
Preschool cost. But they should reaeaber that the Perry prcyra. was an 
experimental, pathbrea>inq pro^raja designed to be successful, not to 
BaxHalze efficiency, since then, studies ItXe High/Scope's Preschool 
currlculua comparison study and the National Day Care study have co»e to the 
conclusion that preschool programs can be run Just «s effectively as the 
P*rry Progrw with ratios of one to eight or even one to ten, with trali.ed 
assif.t^^t teachers as u,n a. teachers, and with hoB« visits every two we)u: 
Ihsce^d ot every v^ek. With such changes, the Perry Preschool prograa^ could 
be rvn today at a co:,t of S3, 500 per child per year. 

Another .-p«ct ot tu^ Perry Preschool study bears on tiia quc-tion of 
Whether Head SUrt should continue to serve 3- to 5-year-olds or to be 
limited to 4-year-old.s HiO) kindergarten nearly universal, the.questfon is 
«inly Whether to ser.e ^ the Perry Preschool study included 123 

Children, 5B who attended the Perry Preschool Pi-ogran and 65 in a control 
group Who did not Of th. - children who atUnded the preschool program, 
13 attended for only one : k)1 year at age 4 and 45 attended for two school 
years at ages 3 and 4 This entire group went on to achieve the 
extraordinary long-terr- benefits described above, with the one-year 
participants faring jus. « well as the two-year Participants. However, any 
conclusions about a one-school-yeer program ar-> b^sed on only 13 
participants The Perry Preschool study .lone provides a «ak argument for 
serving only 4-y«ar-olds 
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Based on the findings ftps cuch studies, tht Re»e*rch «i*d Policy 
Co«aattec ot the Co b» it tee for Bconoaic Developatnt stated, Trerchool 
prograiu that target the diaadvantaqed and stress developoental learning and 
ow.4.«l ^roveh rcprocont j kuy^rtor Mnrntma'Jl InvtSUKTlV *or «ocl«ty." 
According to a 1989 Gallup Poll, 69 percent of the Aaerican public say they 
are willing to spend »K>re taxes to pay for Head Start proqra«; 58 percent 
say they are wiUmg to do xixa oaae to pey for care for young children with 
working parents. At the October 1989 Education Sunmit in Virginia, 
President Bush agreed with the nation's Covomors that "priority for any 
further (federal! spen^Jing increases be given to prepare young children to 
succeed in school." , 



Recowndationn tor IxicreaAlng Enrollment Cipacity 
However the eligible population for Head Start is defined, the only 
rational approach to natJoiial policy is to tund Head Start at a level that 
coses close to e<;^2atlnv cnroilDent capacity with available population 
OUierwise, we fcake enroUp>ent into a kind of lottery, deters .ned by chance. 
Unfortunate ly« this absurd situation has cJiaracteriiod Head Start for so 
long tiiat we have cose to accept it as nor&al. 

Public preschool prcgrari now serve only 4S percent of the 1.6 million 
3- and 4 -year •olds in t^.e U.S who live m poverty. These programs include 
part-tia« Head Start and public school prekindergarten program carving 47 
percent cf the i.Q oilUun children whose Bothers are not eoploycd. and d»y 
care centers eoid hosaes serving 44 per :ent of the ooC<«>>9 chiiu^wu «<hv«rv 
aothers are ecpioyed. 
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RAcowndation 1, Eypaad th< P>rt>tlifr^ ^ro U>«nt r^ pyj tv of public 

rorty-teven p«rc«nt (465, eW) o£ th« 1.0 jiUioo poor 3- and 4-year- 
old« in th« U.S, whose awthtra were not eaploytd in 1905 rec«iv«d tarly 
chll<i.,ood aducation trox Hiihtz Head St^rt, which -ervtd 365,«?^ -jjarn, or 
public school prekin^tr^arten prograaa, which aerved about of then. 

With the rtc««anr:5c 4^0,000 additional p«-ti«e spaces. Head Stan and 
public school prekindergerten prograas will be able to senre a tot*"i of 
S65,(We poor 3- and 4.yr>r j^e^ent of those nwcJlng P«t-tl«t 

proyraas. 



Rccojiwrndatior. 2, Expand th.> ^ull^y^ nr^^^ rnt capacity of py ^^^ 

The mothers oi 33 percent (€00,000) of the 3- and 4-year-olds livi , In 
poverty are ecpioyed outside the how. Relatives and lnho«« caregivers take 
care of 56 perccot (240,000) of these children; nonrelatives take car* of 25 
percent (15«,O0O), (uid center > take care ot 19 percent (1W>,00*^1. The 
federal Dependent Care T*x credit helps taxpaylng faailie. ror fuU-tiae 
early childhood prograc ewoUaenta. The federal Social Servicei Block 
Grant helpc atatcs lupport rull-tine enrollments for about M»,000 children 
of all eges at the lower ind of t:- nation's incoaa distribution. Mo 
statistics are avallabU on how laany poor 3- and 4-year-olds a-.e served by 
either of these progrdcs. 

Hted ^tATt and pucuc school prekmdergarten programs now have 
virr.^.uy no fuU-tiae «nrcll»ent capacity, although they may be part of a 
i=ulti.prograa arrangement that working faaiUes put together. Th - progra. 
liDltation fxeguently lead- to the unintended segregation of poor children 
who.e aother. crpioy.d c-.ide tha ho- f roo poor children who,* «vUu 
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are not u:pXoyd outside tti^ hoot. Hothtrs who take jobs shift Croa cne 
category to the other and nust therefore shift their cMld from part-tlae 
program to full-tioe pro9rams or coordinated part' time programs. 
Exclusively part>tiae prograns create a disincentive to smothers living in 
poverty to find employment outside the houe. Such a policy is ioconsisttnt 
with the FaAily Support Act of 1988 which encourages aothers of young 
children to find eo^^ioyaent. 

RecoMcndation 3. Establish a cowaiaglon to recooaend policies for 

coordinatuiQ early childhood care and educati ng ppviy^y. 

This coomission should develop policies tc guide the coordinated 
expansion ot enrol inent capacity in prograss for young children, especially 
those living m poverty. It should develop coordinated polices towards 
recnjitaent and selection of children, recruitment and hiring of teachers, 
and provision of inservice training opportunities. It should include 
representation frcn Congress, the federal Adainistration, state 
legislatures, state education agencies, state social service agencies, and 
local progras adainistrations. 

In expanding the enrol lisent capacity of part-tice prograos for 3- and 
4-year-olds living in povertv,, it is essential to consider tederal Head 
Start prograas and state- forded puis lie school prekmdergarten programs m 
tandea. Today, 31 states and D.C. provide funds for pre kindergarten 
prcgraros or parent programs, including 12 states that contribute to Head 
Start. These progrocs serve 135,0W young children, »ost of thea 4 -year- 
olds, oost of thea living m poverty The Governors and the President have 
Indicated t.ieir intent to work together in increasing the enrol Inent 
capacity c* such progra 
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The absence of coordinated policy is ali.ady leading to unintended, 
undes,;able practices. Trlvate child care providers view the development of 
public prograas as threatening and intrusive, state prograns for 4-year, 
olds relegate Head Start programs to service of a-year-olds only. Young 
children are divided caprxciously into those vho receive a state prograa 
that provides only educ^icion, those vho receive a Head Start prograa that 
provides multiple services, and those who receive no prograa at all. 

RccooBendations for Developing Prograa Quality 
A high-<Mality early childhood program can taXe place in any setting 
that has adequate financial and physical resources and an adequate number of 
supervised, qualified staff-m a private ho«e, center, nuraei:y school, 
public school, or Head start program. The following definition of early- 
chUdhood-prograu quality is b^sed on the research findxn<;s cited and the 
collective experience of rie past two d 

An explicit, validated cr.Ud-dev ^curriculum approach is the 

fijost Important ccaponer.t of quality, prociotan^ sound intellectual, s. ial, 
and physical develop^^.-. hy providing a supportive environment in which 
children -hoose u^eir c-. le.mmg activities and take responsibility for 
coapletmg tneo. S- art n:ust be tmined m early childhood development and 
the curnculua enpioyed. The National Day care study confinned that adults 
are better at providm? early childhood care and education when they have 
college-level training with early childhood content-the type of training 
that can lead to early childhood college degree, and the early childhood 
field's conpetency-basei Child Development Associate credential, now 
prevalent m Head Start Staff need supportive currtculua wpervision «nd 
inservice training from persons knowledgeable in the specific curriculum 
used. Effective r imimstrators provide for earl/ childhood staff 
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dftveiopncnt, including meeting t at least nonthly that <?tal with the issues 
vC Jay-to-day op^"-^tion of a child-developw^nr.-curriculua approach , 
Svdluaticns should b« developnentally appropriate for young chlldrtn, 
Groups should he small,, with no ©ore than 16-20 thr^e- to five->y«4r*olds for 
every two adults. 

Teaching staff should loln with parents, worJang as partners in their 
children's development. st«ft are the recognized experts on child 
development principles and are treated as such by parents. But pzurents are 
recognized as the ulti.Tiate experts on tneir children' b U:lw»vxut, traiv.j, lAd 
faaiily background. Staff must be sensitive tc childre.i's physical, health, 
and nutrition needs and farai lies' child care and social services needs. 
Young children living in poverty raay need publicly provided neals and 
preventive health care: their families are often under stress and nay need 
help in finding agencies that address Uitir needs, 'ioung children whose 
oiot -rs are in the labor force usually need full- time child care even when 
they are enrolled m part- tine prograas. 

In light of this detinition of program quality, we make the following 
reconuaendations to develop and maintain the quality of Head Start prograns. 

ReconiDendataon 4, Increase the salarieg and benefits of qualified Head 
Start teachuiq staff bv 25 percent this vear . 
It staff are to be properly trained in early childhood education, they 
must receive decent, conpetitive salaries and benefits. Yet, the average 
annual Head Start teacher salary today is only S 12, 074, and for Head Start 
teachers with b<ichelors' degrees, only $15,403. These salaries ar? oniy 
about half of the average annual public school teacher salary of 328,000,, 
although Head Start and public school teachers bot^» wt>rk about 1,300 hours a 
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year on average. At such wages, It is lopossibie for Head Start to attract 
and retain qualified staff. 

Ke not only failed to recognize this roblem during the past decade; we 
nade it worse. As shown in Table I, frc» i. to 1989 per-child spending in 
Head Start, which is largely determined by staff salaries and benefits, 
declined 13 percent in real dollars. Adding in an addiUonal 4 percent to 
offset the inflation from 1989 to 1990, increasing Head Start salaries and 
benefits by 17 percent would only undo the damage done since 198;. Real 
increases, sabstantially higher than inflation, are essential to move the 
Head Start workforce towards decent, cimpetitive salaries and benefits. The 
recoauaended 25 percent increase would amount to a real increese of only 8 
percent above what Head Start salaries and benefits should have been, had 
they kept pac8 with inflation, a cost per child of $3,340, and an average 
teacher saJary of only Si 5, 093. 



Table 1 

HiEAD START COST PER CHIU), 1981-89 





Cost 






coat per 




Year 


per 


\ 


Price 


Child 


\ 


Child 




Deflator* 


in 1989 $ 


Change 


1981 


2,134 




69.2 


3,081 




1982 


2,203 


3 


74.1 


2,973 


-4 


1983 


2,231 


1 


77.6 


2,875 


-3 


19S4 


2,229 


0 


81.4 


2,738 


-5 


1985 


2,339 


0 


85.1 


2,749 


0 


1986 


2,248 


-4 


87.6 


2,566 


-7 


1987 


2,469 


15 


91.3 


2,704 


5 


1988 


2,623 


i 


95.4 


2,749 


2 


1989 


2,672 


2 


100.0 


2,672 


-3 


Overal] 




25 






-I'i 



*Iiap icit price deflator for state and local 



govemaent .'ir^hases; 1989-100. 
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Decent, competitive salaries and benefits are necessary but not 
sufficient for an adequate Head Start workforce. Head Start staff Bust hav« 
adecjuate training in early childhood education and curriculun; yet ona-third 

tlAad Ctav« toaohorc now hava nalthsr a barh^»^nr'« ri^orrft In CAZly 
childhood nor a Child Devalopwent Asiociata certificate. All Head i'tart 
teachers should be required to have one of these credentials^ with 
preference and higher pay going to those with a bach**' • degree In early 
childhood. Innovative staffing structuires, such as that proposed by 
High/Scopw Foundation President David Heikart in hi t\mony before tht 
Subcosmittet on Bducaticn and Health of Congress's Joint Economic Coanittee 
on February 26, should be considered very seriously. 



Recosnendation 6. Set aside 3 percent of Jtead Start_funds for training . 

He need to protect our investnant in higher salaries and benefits by 
providing systematic mser/ice training in early childhood education and 
curriculum to all Head Start staff Head Start must take full advantage of 
the nation's many curriculura specialists and teacher trainers who provide 
training in developmental ly appropriate practices that emphasize chlld- 
tnitiated learning activities. Instrvice training efforts should include 
Head Start adp\ini3trators as well as ti^achmg staff ar^d alsor since public 
training funds should nveet public needs,, conimunity caregivers and public 
school teaching st<i££ ana adalnistrators. 

He recoBwend that local Head Stc»^ agencies have substantial discration 
in how to spend training funds. The role of the cencral federal 
administration j^honld bp to identify a pool or trainers and training 
agencies who can meet the training needt ot local Head Start agencies. Such 
an approach creates a publicly funded marKetplace, which functions by the 
laws of supply and dercand 
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RecoJ'ccndation 6. Set aside 1 percent of Head Start funds for i«e^ ^9|^ 
development . 

Researd euid developaent are essentUl to any healthy enterpris*. 
TJie slippage in America's productivity growth as compared to Japan, west 
Corsany,, and other n;^rion?: hfln bten attriJW^t^l to our low 1.3 percent rate 
of investaent in research and development. Ytt our rtiearch and devalopaent 
investment in public programs like Head Start has been even lower than thii. 

Evaluative research and development efforts should continuously provide 
feedback to staff and t iders. Although long- tern research on siaalar 
programs has suggested the potential effectiveness of Head Start, the 
roeagerly funded evaluative research on Head Start itstlf has been 
disappointing First, we should ensure and verify that dtsirabie pc^cies 
and practices arc universal in Head Start. Then we should identify and 
evaluate the nation's best Head otar*- prograas. Then, and not before, we 
should consider statewide, regional, and a tat^onal evaluation of Head 
Start. 

One idea for appropriate research and cevelopment is a set of projects 
that taXe creative approaches to providing subctantiai levels of parent 
involvetaent. Baily childhood programs that are now showing lasting benefit* 
to children cupported substantial levels of parent involvement, far greater 
than the two horae visits a year now required by Head Start. For «xa»ple,, 
teachers in the Perry Preschool program and in Susan Gray's Eiirly Training 
project made weeKly home visits to parents, increased maternal «aployment 
and the decline in public safety m some conmiunities have chaiigtd the nature 
of parent invoivewnt,, placing it in the coiiLwxL vC ..«ca far full tltio ohild 
care and :ob «nd literacy training for parents. Thus, creative approaches 
to substant(.ai parent involvement are needed and should be developed. 
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Another idea for appropriate research and d«velop»ent it ttit Head Start 
Research cooperative Panel. In it, a a set o£ Head Start directors £roa 
across the country take £ull responsibility Cor planningr executing, 
analyzing f and dieseminating research on their prograns. The panel is . 
staffed by a research group^-in this case, High/Scope— that assists then in 
th<»i? actlvlflPR ni)r ryppri mr.r with Runh a PAnil iS XMt it brlA^B ft ntW 
vitality to research ideas and creates a sense of ovnerthip o£ research 
findings hat has too often been missing in Head Start research. It also 
builds the capacity of Head Start agencies across the country to be 
lespon^ive to research findings 



Stuiping the Opportunity 
President Bush and the Governors have raised the stakes in the 
developmen- of national policy on progr.-*s for young children living in 
poverty. Sut it is up to policyicakers in Congress and state legislaDires to 
shape the policies of these programs. You now have a mandate to increase 
Head Start enrollment capacity. But such a mandate must be broadened to 
Include the devclop»ncnt-and inainfecnonoc of prograa cptality, particularly 
thrcucjh substantial increases in Head Start staff salaries. If we do not 
shape this extraordinary opportunity now, we oay never have another one like 
it again. 
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Kr« CIuirMn and Members of the Comittee: 

( an Robert ToblaSr President of the National Treasury 
Baployi^p Union. MTBU represents "*pproxinately 144,000 federal 
eaployee^r Including employees overseeing the Head Start Program 
in the Oft.^ce of Human Development Services. 

I want to thank you for holding this timely hearing on 
reauthorization of the Head Start Program. Pew would argue that 
Head Start Is among the jewels of the federal government's 
progi ams . 

In the ]ast year, we have become Increasingly concerned about 
contracting out of what we believe are services essential to the 
continued success of the Head Start program. In July of 1989, a 
contract was signed Involving the monitoring ^f grantees 
perticipating in the Head Start program. All interested parties 
were assured that the contractors' responsibilities were to be 
limited to support services including determining the availability 
of revie%#er8r and coordinating travel and payment arrangements. 
In addition, we were assured that actual Head Start review teams 
-fould continue to be led by feder/^1 employees knowledgeable about 
the program. 
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During negotlatloni, HHS r«p«at«dly stated that it had no 
plans to send out review teams without federal team leaders. When 
we raised this issue with Members of Congress, HHS made similar 
assertions in response to their inquiries. 

Shortly thereafter, HHS announced that due to budgetary 
restraints, it intended to begin sending out review teams without 
federal leaders. It was only after repeated urging from RTEU that 
HHS agreed to establish even minimal qualifications necessary for 
these non*>f ederal team leaders . 

It is our pocition that this represents an unacceptable 
privatization of a major federal oversight responsibility. 

These actions seem motivated not by the best interests of the 
Head Start program, but rather the continuing effort to downsize 
the government, reduce budgets by the most expedient route without 
regard to meri^ and privatize wherever possible. 

In addition to our obvious concern over the abrogation ci* 
federal oversight responsibilities, we were dismayed that no cost 
studies had been dene to determine if, in fact, this wore the mere 
logical course of action. Head Start regulations msndtf.'.e 
monitoring of individual grantees and it only makes sense to hwe 
the federal employees who administer the proc.am and have fixst- 
hand knowledgv of its operation overseeing these reviews. 

Continued operation of the Head Start program as one of the 
premior federal success atories in the education field requires 
continued federal involvement. This is not an issue that should 
even be negotiable. These reviews serve to uncover inefficient and 
abusive use of federal grant monies and insure that only the most 
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Mritorious progrUM contlnu* to b« funded. 

In ord«r to avoid public p«rc«ptlon of H«ad Start as just 
another govamMnt -pork barrel" which is Maintained at taxpayer 
•xp#nr«, policing of its grantMs guii raaain in the hands of 
fsderal aaiployees who are knowJ edgeable about and dedicated to the 
prograa, and who have no vested interest in the grantees who are 
rec'iiving ths funds* 

We applaud the Administration for seeking a $500 million 
increass in Head Start funding for Fiscal Year 1991, Ho%#ever, this 
money can only be regarded as worthwhile if it in fact is used to 
expand and improve on the program. 

With funding goes the responsibility for monitoring the Head 
Start grantees. If the Administration intends to use significant 
portions of these funds to privatize this function and *.lter the 
monitoring process, then, in my opinion, this does not represent 
an expansion of Head Start, but rather a lack of conitment towards 
its future. 

I urgm this Comittee to carefully review the Administration's 
plans for continued oversight and monitoring of Head Start to 
insure that we do not undermine the very administrative structure 
that has made Head Start a success. 
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TESTIMONY FOR THE HOUSF 'tOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SUBCOMMITi'EE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HEAD START HEARING 

March 2, 1990 



Edward ZJgler 
Yale University 



Mr. Chairman and Subcommittee Members, thank you for 
inviting me to share ra\ perspective on He-^ start as you work 
to determine its shape and size for the immediate future. My 
entire professional life has been intimately involved with 
our nation's Head start program, i was one of the original 
planners of Head start and was the government official 
responsible for the Head start program during my tenure as 
the first Director of the Office of child Development in the 
Nixon Administration, That office is now the Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families, i was the senior editor of 
the archival history, "Project Head Start: A Legacy of the 
War on Poverty," and in 1980, at the request of President 
Carter, I chairc-i the committee that reviewed Head start 
after its first is years, i have been involved in research 
and evaluation of Head start and other early intervention 
programs ror children and families for a quarter of a 
century, I am the Sterling Professor of Psychology at Yale 
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University and director of the Yale Bush Center in Child 
Development and Social Policy. 

I am delighted at the President's desire to increase 
Head Start's budget by $500 million, and even more delighted 
by this committee's proposal to move more quickly toward full 
fui.ding of Head start with an appropriation of $2,733 billxon 
for FY 1951, It is my belief that Head Start is the most 
important effort ever mounted for poor children In America. 

During the first 15 years of Head Start's l*fe, 
arguments raged over whether early intervention programs 
have long-tenn effects. My mtxnate knowledge of the 
research literature leads ne to the conclusion that, without 
a doubt, high quality early intervention programs do have 
long-term effects. Indeed, funds spent on such programs 
should be viewed not so r.uc.i as costs but as investments in 
our nation's future. 

In the past 25 years, 11 million children and their 
fa-'.ilies have benefited from Head Smart's broad program which 
encompasses health, nutrition, parental involvement ana 
c. Tjonity governance w^ile it also helps four-year-olds 
develop vorbal and social skills in a preschool setting. 
Yet, in spite of its success, aiy 18^ of eligible children 
are in a Head st-^rt program today. 

I see the proposed significant ir.::reases m Head start 
funding as a wonderful opportunity to accomplish two goals: 
(1) increase the number of children in Head Start and (2) 
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improve the quality of the progtam. I must unequivocabl* 
emphasize the need to improve quality. Head *;tart is 
effective only when quality it. high, when the individual 
local program meets tho standards and criteria set forth by 
the national Head Stait Act. There is a direct correlation 
between the quality of a Head Start progra'j and its lonq-w.rm 
effects: it is safe to conclude that the better the progrdm, 
the more pronounced and lasting its po-.itive effects on 
children and their fanilie Uow a certain threshold of 

quality, the program is us'^less, a wa:-te of money regardless 
of how many children are enrolled. 

When I reviewed Head Start in 1980, I s^w evidence of 
erosion in the quality of many local Head Start centers, 
often caused by the pressures of inflation m the late 
i970's. Fewer teachers and aides worked with ^arger groups 
of children; hours were shortened and even months Cropped 
from the program year; important Head Start conponerts such 
as health screening were igncred or badly done, where 
substandard conditions exist today, money and attention 
should be focused on restoring high standards of quality. 

In ny opinio? , 2i>* to 30t of the new Head Start budget 
should be spent on i^p.oving quality throughout the country, 
and 701 to 75% should be spent on expanding Head start to 
reach eligible children not ncv served. I WOULD RATHER TRalAT 
I-EWER CHILUKEN IN A HIGH QUALITY PROGRAM TiiAN MORE CHILDREN* 
III MEDIOCRE PROGRAMS. 
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while many factors contribute to progran quality, the 
Bost important is staff: who are the Head Start teachers and 
helpers? Kow good are they at working with children? To 
attract and keep the best possible staff aeabers, we must 
both (1) increase salaries and benefits and (2) provide 
excellent training. As nore preschool and day care prograns 
are offered throughout the country. Head Start salaries and 
benefits must become competitive or Head Start's best 
workers will find better opportunities elsewhere. Frequent 
staff turnover is hamful to young children: they need 
continuity of care. 

For training, I corjiend the propc^ed increase m 
funds for Child Developisent Associate scholarships. Head 
Start workers should be given incentives to get the Child 
Developnent Associate training; such incentives have been 
missing tc date. Head Start must institute a calary schedule 
tied to the staff person's level of training and achievement, 
be It CDA certification or an AA or BA degree. Improvement 
m benefits is also critical. We currently have staff 
menbers who have worked m the Head Start program for 25 
years without having one cent put aside for t ^m m pension 
benefits. 

I also recommend that, for the purposes of training 
staff and guaranteeing quality. Head Start form a network of 
colleges and universities where experts can be found m early 
childhood intervention. Experts from the network would visit 
Heid start centers regularly to provide on-site training for 
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Head Start staff. In addition, the network would monitor the 
centers to make sure that they meet nationally established 
Head Start criteria for quality. Regional Head Start offices 
currently do not have the expertise, resources or staff to 
carry out the newly proposed triennial reviews of all Head 
Start grantees. These reviews are an excellent idea. If the 
colleges and universities who provi-le on-site training to 
Head Start centers also perform the 3-year reviews, then the 
reviews will function not as a punitive process but rather as 
a collaboration over time to achieve the goal of quality. 

In addition to good salaries, benefits and training 
for Head Start workers, I want to emphasize the importance of 
parental mvolvenent to the success of Head Start. Rp^-arch 
c.T early inteir/e-t icn prcgrar.s for children suggests ,ngiy 
that helpin7 parents learn about their cniidren's 
developmental needs— and helping parents find their way to 
health care, social services, employme.-it and further 
education— contribute significantly to tha long-term welfare 
ot '^he child m school and m society. it seems that when 
parents become involved m their children's early education 
and are m turn helped -.ith their own pressing problems, they 
gain a sense of control m their lives and becone better 
sccializers of their children for years to come. These 
parent support activities are ail part of Head start's multi- 
faceted program and are vital to its success. They should be 
maintained and even enriched. 
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An often unnoted aspect of Head Start is its role in 
innovation. Throughout its 25-year history, Head Start has 
served as c national laboratory for testing models of early 
intervention with disadvantaged children. Variations on Head 
Start's basic program nave been tried, as have approaches 
that fall beyond Head Start's oasic domain. Many of these 
experiments have resulted in valuable programs such as 
Education for Parenthood,, introduced into 3,000 schools; the 
Child Developnent Associate program, with 30,000 
certificates earned to date; Homestart; Healthstart; Parent 
and Child Centers; and the Child and Family Resource Program, 
which pioneered our natioi 's Family Support Movement. Most 
recently, Head Start has put into place a nationwide network 
of comprehensive child development centers. Head Start 
sho'ild continue to serve as America's 'aboratory for early 
intervention, and monies should be allocated for this 
important function. 

Thore who pla". the future of Head ^tart must deal 
explicitly with the relation between Head Stajt and that nuca 
larger children's institution, the American school. An 
important indicator of the success of Head Start is the 
national move toward preschool education m the schools 
own concept o' the School of the 21i>t Centv.ry includes 
developmentally appropriate care for children age 3 to 5 
family support to parents from before birth to age 3. My 
best reading of the future is that most schcols will begin by 
e^ucatim^ four-year-olds. Wh?re this occurs. Head Start 
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Should serve 3-yfear-olds and even younger children through 
its parent and child centers. In locales where 4-year-old 
children are not served by schools. Head Start could be a 
two-year program serving 3's and 4's. 

There is currently no convincing empirical evidence 
that a two-year Head Start program is nore effective th=\n a 
one-year program. However, w^ shcild be aware that altering 
the trajectory of a child's growth and development is a 
difficult task; our success in doing so will probably be 
ccnunensurate with the time and resources we e)cpend on sach an 
effort. It was exactly this kind of thinking that led us to 
change the original Head Start proqran from 6 weeks to a full 
year. 

I ani aware that we are at a point m our nation's 
history when we suffer from scarce resources. This state of 
affairs and si^aple equity demand that we guarantee every 
eligible child at least one year of high quality Head Start 
before we provide a smaller group of children two years of 
Head Start. However, a cost-effective compmmise on this 
issue sh >^c: at least be tried experimentally. While 
children can be in the program for one year, let us al^ow the 
parents fo participate in Head Start for two years. Evidence 
from the Houston Parent and child Center and from the 
Proverce Family Support Program m New Haven indicates that 
such a two-year involvement, with tho emphasis placed on 
supporting the parents, results in better functioning of both 
the parents and their children. 
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